
















































IN THE SEPTEMBER BOOKMAN 


THE CRAFTSMAN- 
SHIP OF WRITING 


Synopsis of Second Paper 


It is essential for every author to cultivate the power of self-criticism. In this way 
he can help himself as no one eise can help him. Others can tell him whether his work is 
good or bad—but no one else knows how far short it falls of the height that he was trying 
to reach. 

Self-criticism, however, comes only from practice in criticising others. Writing in 
this respect does not differ from shoeing a horse or making a pair of trousers—if you have 
not learned to judge whether a horse is well shod, or a pair of trousers well cut, then you 
may go through life without knowing the quality of your own work as blacksmith or tailor. 

Now, there is only one way in which to learn to criticise the writings of others—much 
patient reading and careful thinking. There are many books written on the art of criti- 
cism, but they are not of much practical help to the young writer, dealing as they do 
mainly in the theory of criticism. Read extensively books of the type that you yourself 
would like to write—and with every book, ask yourself first of all just what the author was 
trying to do—what was his real purpose, and how near did he come to accomplishing it? 
The professional critic frequently takes an entirely different attitude towards a book, 
spending much space in explaining why the particular thing which the author was trying 
to do was not worth the doing, and censuring him for not having done something entirely 
different. Without stopping here to question the value of this type of criticism, it is enough 
for us to point out that it is of no assistance at all to the apprentice in letters. What he 
needs to do is to study the work of his fellow-craftsman as a young artist studies the can- 
vases of other painters, asking himself: What sort of a picture is this intended to be? Are 
the brush strokes firm, the perspective good, the colour true? Has he accomplished what 
he was trying to do? 

Above all, in your reading and your criticism of what you read, do not make the mis- 
take of confining yourself to the recognized masterpieces, the works of the great writers. 
There is no demand today for a new Hamlet, asecond Paradise Lost, another Sir Roger de 
Coverley, orevena Tom Fones, David Copperfield or Vanity Fair. The technique of writing 
is constantly in a state of transition; and however much we may delight in the methods 
of a generation or a century ago, we do not tolerate them at the hands of modern writers. 

Study carefully the changes which modern writers have introduced, whether in the essay, 
in blank verse or in the novel. Above all, do not imitate slavishly. For instance, there 
could be no more profitable study for the young novelist than the technique of Henry James 
—but only a very foolish person would attempt to copy his methods and his mannerisms. 

Cultivate independence. But be sure that you know why you depart from the usual 
formula. There is no great virtue in being different from others. The chances are more 
than even that, in doing a thing differently, you will not do it half so well. Only a mad- 
man would try to write a sonnet with fifteen lines, just to be different from others. Where 
a literary form is fairly established, do your share in maintaining it, excepting when you 
have some excellent reason for making a change. Many a rule of rhetoric and prosody 
and technique may be broken—provided you have a reason that justifies you. Be inde- 
pendent, if you can be so intelligently. 





Under the title of “Dollars and Display” Mr. Algernon Tassin has written for the Shop 
Talk Series a paper treating of the Earnings of the Advertising Men. How rich the subject 
is in anecdote may be indicated by the fact that a certain magazine which rarely pays over one 
hundred dollars for a short story even by a well-known name, has for several years had a 
standing offer of twelve thousand dollars for twelve pages of advertising copy. 

The Humour of the University will be the subject of a paper by Mr. Brian Hooker. In it 
he will discuss all the best light and whimsical verse suggested by American undergraduate 
and alumni life, and introduce to the general public such poems as McCready Syke’s “Chron- 
icle of the Elis,” and “Poe’s Run” and “Poe’s Kick,” which have hitherto had only a special 
though highly appreciative audience. Mr. Hooker, it will be recalled, is himself the author 
of “Mother of Mén,” which received the $300 prize offered by Yale Alumni for the best 
Yale battle hymn. 
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SELECTED BOOKS for SUMMER READING 


Our Garden Flowers By HARRIET L. KEELER 


“ Our Northern Shrubs” 


A popular study with those qualities of clearness, thoroughness, and charm of style that have made 
her ober books famous. 

“ A profusion of well-executed illustrations in half-tone and line add to the usefulness of a volume 
which must be considered practically indispensable to the amateur gardener. It is, indeed, a book that 
should have a place in every home library.” —7he Baltimore Evening Sun. $2.00 net; postpaid, $2.20 


Landscape Painting By BIRGE HARRISON 


With 24 reproductions of representative pictures 
“I heartily congratulate you the thoughtful and earnest stu- 
on the healthiest art book I have dent of art.”—Wwa. R. FRENCH, 
ever read. It is good reading Director of the Art Institute of 
and sound.”—J. ALDEN WEIR. Chicago. 














“The student will find it in- 
valuable and many an artist will 
discover in it much of which he 
has dreamed vaguely without 
correlation. It is quite the best 

.book on landscape painting I 
have ever read, and I wish to 
read it again and then again and 
yet again.”—GEO. W. STEVENS, 
Director of the Toledo Museum of 
Art. 


$1.50 net; postpaid, $1.65 


“The best book on landscape 
painting that I know.” 
—LEONARD OCHTMAN, 


“It is more a book for the art 
student and practical painter 
than for the critic. It is full of 
wise observations and good sug- 
gestions, often backed’ by in- 
stances of personal experience. 
It is a real and practical book, 
especially calculated to benefit 








SOON IN BOOK FORM 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S 
MOUS AFRICAN HUNT African Game Trails 


For Agent's Pros- 
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WANTED NOW Written by bis own 












pectus write in every hand. Large 8vo. 
Charles Scribner’ s City, Town and Village Profusely illustrated. 
Sons, c mG 5 <3; The only authorized 

150a Fifth Avenue Great Book account of the bunt. 











Published in August 


Once Upon a Time Mr. Dooley Says 


This, the first book of stories published by Mr. By the author of * Mr. Dooley in Peace and in 
Davis in nine years, shows plainly that his pen War” and “Mr. Dooley in the Hearts of His 
has lost none ofitsoldcunning. /Mlustrated, $1.50. | Countrymen. $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.10 
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Author of “McCutcheon on T. R.” 
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CHRONICLE AND COMMENT 


George V, King of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and of the British Dominions 
Beyond the Seas, and 
Emperor of India, has 
been pleased to make cer- 
tain appointments on the 
occasion of the day set apart for the cele- 
bration of his late father’s birthday. In 
these appointments we find letters repre- 
sented in the person of Arthur T. Quiller- 
Couch, who has been lifted to the dignity 
of knighthood. England’s _ literary 
knights are now Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, Sir William Robertson Nicoll, and 
Sir Arthur T. Quiller-Couch. Mean- 
while, another gentleman, who has been 
of some service to English letters, re- 
mains plain Mr. Kipling of Rottingdean. 

neal 

What we may regard as the first sep- 
arate bibliography of the late James Ab- 


Birthday 
Honours 


bott McNeill Whistler 
A Whistler has been compiled by 
Bibliography Mr. Don C. Seitz, the 


business manager of the 
New York World. Although Mr. Seitz 
does not contend that it is complete in 
all particulars, it is an exceedingly attrac- 
tive little volume and is well worth the 
attention of all followers of Whistleriana. 
In the preface there is an account of the 
origin of The Gentle Art of Making Ene- 
mies which seems new. According to 
Mr. Seitz, neither the*idea nor the title of 
that widely discussed book was Whistler’s. 
The idea came from the ingenious mind 
of Mr. Sheridan Ford, an American 
journalist, poet and critic, who was in 
London in the late ‘eighties, writing for 
the Bacheller Syndicate. He formed the 
acquaintance of Whistler, and the for- 
tunes of both being at a low ebb, it oc- 


curred to Mr. Ford that the letters and 
talks of the artist might be put together 
in an interesting book, to their mutual 
advantage. Mr. Whistler showed but 
languid interest in the work. Mrs. 
Whistler encouraged the editor and 
finally aroused some attention on the part 
of the artist. 





WHISTLER. AN IMPRESSION BY GARDNER TEALL 
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The inevitable break did not come un- 
til Mr. Whistler, in going over the com- 
pleted book, ordered a letter from Oscar 
Wilde, which replied to Whistler’s 
charge of plagiarism, omitted. In plain 
terms the letter accused the artist of ly- 
ing. Mr. Ford thought it unfair to omit 
the letter, and Whistler’s sharp refusal 
to permit its retention led to a violent 
quarrel, with threatened fisticuffs, which 
ended with Mr. Ford’s departing with 
the copy, determining to issue it on his 
own responsibility. A London publish- 
ing house put it into type, but when they 
learned that Mr. Whistler objected, they 
declined to proceed with its publication. 
Mr. Ford took the book to Antwerp. 
Originally it had borne the title of The 
Correspondence of James McNeill 
Whistler. The Antwerp printer ob- 
jected to so poor a name and was invited 
by the compiler to pick a better one if he 
could. This he did very promptly. 
Pointing to a paragraph in the introduc- 
tion, reading: “This collection of letters 
and miscellany covers something over a 
quarter of a century, from 1862 to the 
present year. It illustrates the gentle art 
of making enemies, and is in part the 
record of some unpleasantness between 
the Brush and Pen’—he said: “There’s 
your title. Don’t use this other thing.” 

call 


Two thousand copies were struck off 
before the irate artist caused the confisca- 
tion of both forms and paper. But the 
undaunted Mr. Ford retreated to Ghent, 
where he found another English printer 
who agreed to compose and print the 
book in three days. The one thousand 
francs capital brought from London to 
Antwerp had been exhausted, but Mr. 
Ford’s watch and jewelry remained and 
were given as security for five hundred 
francs at a friendly pawnshop! The sum 
was enough to insure the printer and the 
book came out on time and eluded 
Whistler. It bore this title: The Gentle 
Art of Making Enemies, edited by Sheri- 
dan Ford, Paris Delabrosse & Cie, 1890.” 
It carried this dedication: “To all good 
comrades who like a fair field and no 
quarter these pages are peacefully in- 
scribed.” In his introduction Ford made 
the comment: “I commend the book to 
Mr. Whistler’s enemies, with the sooth- 
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ing assurance that if each of them pur- 
chase a copy the edition will be exhausted 
in a week.” 


The enemity engendered between 
Whistler and Ford by these episodes be- 
came permanent, and the latter in his Art 


of Folly embalmed the painter thus: 


One “Jimmie” Whistler, noted for his bile, 
His backstair methods and amazing style, 
Said, once upon a time, in lewd dispraise, 
That Art herself was on the Town these days. 
A senile fancy, sired of shallow wit, 
And, like its author, tainted and unfit; 
Serving to prove the looseness of the clown 
Who should have ‘said himself was on the 
Town. 


The London Academy, which is edited 
by Lord Alfred Bruce Douglas, a fact 
which is attested by very 
big black type on the 
cover of every issue, has, 
at the head of its edi- 
torial column, the usual notice to the ef- 
fect that “The editor cannot undertake to 
return unsolicited Manuscripts which are 
not accompanied by a stamped addressed 
envelope.” There follows the very curi- 
ous line, “The receipt of a proof does not 
imply the acceptance of an article.””’ What 
in the name of Johannes Gutenberg 
does? 


British 
Ways 


Mr. Clement K. Shorter has had an 


experience with the American inter- 

viewer and is moved to a 
Mr. Shorter spirit of protest. A 
Protests writer of a daily column 


on the editorial page of a 
New York newspaper called on Mr. 
Shorter, and as a result of the visit wrote 
for his paper a homily on what he called 
the British sense of complaisant self-su- 
periority. These are the words: 


BRITISH MODERN IMPROVEMENTS 


Tip spent a pleasant half-hour chatting with 
C. S. of The Sphere’ and the recognised au- 
thority on the life and writings of Charlotte 
Bronté. Just before Tip came away the tele- 
phone bell rang. S. spoke a few words into 
the transmitter and hung up the receiver. 
“How does that impress you?” he asked. “I 
have just been talking all the way to. 
in the suburbs.” Tip did not crack a smile, 
because it was not his first taste of the British 
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sense of complacent self-superiority. Thus 
Tip an hour before had been in tow of an 
official in Lloyd’s, the place where they insure 
everything from a ship to a polo pony. The 
official and Tip squeezed into an elevator. 
“This is a lift, you know,” said the official 
proudly. “I have just found that out,” said 
Tip, straightening himself and smashing his 
hat against his side. 


“As every newspaper office in London as 
well as in New York,” comments Mr. 
Shorter, “is in the habit day by day of re- 
ceiving communications by telephone 
from distances of two hundred or three 
hundred miles, it is obvious that the 
writer merely showed his own lack of in- 
telligence in his communication. One is 
reminded of Carlyle’s comment upon the 
adage that ‘No man is a hero to his valet’ 
to the effect that ‘That is more often the 
fault of the valet than the hero.’ ” 


mall 


Another contribution to Napoleonic 
literature is Mr. A. M. Broadley’s vol- 
ume, Napoleon in Cari- 
cature, 1795-1821, which 
is announced for publica- 
tion in England. It is 
estimated that in the twenty years from 
Napoleon’s rise to his eclipse after 
Waterloo over three thousand caricatures 
of the great emperor were produced. 
While this is the first English book ever 
published on the subject there has long 
been in existence a very adequate French 
volume, written, we think, by M. Ar- 
mand Dayot and entitled Napoleon Ra- 
conté par I’ Image. 


Napoleon in 
Caricature 


In the May issue of the American 
Magazine there appeared a story by 


John Fleming Wilson, 
West of entitled “In the Hour of 
Suez His Youth,” that had 


quite an unusual quality. 
In a way it was an answer to Mr. Kip- 
ling’s “Ship me somewhere east of Suez, 
where the best is like the worst.” The 
tale begins with three men sitting in 
caned chairs in the heart of the romantic 
and disreputable East. One-of the three 
is moved to reminiscence and tells of a 
period in his life when he really lived. 
It was in the hour of his youth, when he 
spent a year farming with an uncle in 
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New Jersey, “the finest country in the 
world.” There, near a station called 
Cranberry, in a house which lay in the 
angle of two smooth hills, with a stone 
fence about it, and iron pots on the lawn 
filled with flowers, and the brown of the 
fallen apples dotting the orchard grass 
Mahone played out his romance. 
“Strange air to breathe!” comments Ma- 
hone in telling the tale, “out here we get 
a mixture of smells—thick, hot, choking. 











JOHN FLEMING WILSON 


But in New Jersey the air is cold, bright 
and odourless, except where an apple pit 
sends up its perfume, or the hedgerow 
is in late bloom; and then you smell that 
faint, queer, fine scent of God’s country.” 
We are not going to tell the story. We 
refer to it as a tale well worth reading. 
We do not think Mr. Wilson is conscious 
of the fact, but we are reasonably sure 
that “In the Hour of His Youth” came 
to be written because. twenty years 
earlier Rudyard Kipling wrote a story 
entitled “On Greenhow Hill.” 
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We shall not go so far as to indorse 
the opinion that the Perlmutter and 
Potash stories of Jewish 
Montague business life which have 
Glass been appearing in the 
Saturday Evening Post 
added a quarter of a million to the cir- 
culation of that periodical. But that they 
were a very positive success is settled be- 
yond all doubt. They are now out in 
book form, and a review of the book will 
be found elsewhere in this issue. We are 
curious to see whether the book will du- 
plicate the success of the series. There 
have been many precedents, but they offer 
no absolute solution. 


Mr. Glass was born in Manchester, 
England, in 1877. His father, James 
David Glass, was born in Russia and 
went to Belfast, Ireland, when a boy. 
Fifty years ago the elder Glass estab- 
lished a linen industry now conducted in 
Belfast and New York by Montague 
Glass’s brothers. It is rather consistent 
that Montague Glass should have taken 
the cloak and suit salesroom for the set- 
ting of his stories, because his mother’s 
grandfather originated the ready-made 
clothing business m London at the end 
of the eighteenth century. Montague 
Glass was educated in St. Luke’s and the 
Manchester grammar school, and came 
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to the United States at the age of four- 
teen. Settling in New York, he attended 
the City College and New York Uni- 
versity. After his admission to the bar 
Mr. Glass engaged in the practice of 
bankruptcy and real estate law as an as- 
sociate of an old practitioner who had for 
his clients many of the Jewish merchants 
of the city. By contact with these men 
he picked up the vast amount of material 
and colour which he has employed in tell- 
ing of the adventures of Potash and 
Perimutter. 


The British Weekly estimates the es- 
tate left by the late Goldwin Smith at 
about two hundred thou- 
sand pounds. When he 
went to Toronto nearly 
forty years ago he de- 
posited nearly one hundred thousand 
pounds in the banks, and he was fortu- 
nate in his subsequent investments. He 
did his best to help those who were help- 
ing themselves. Especially he helped 
people in moderate circumstances to buy 
homes of their own, lending to within 
ten pounds of the actual purchase price 
of the houses they were buying. He 
never lost a dollar by his conscientious 
adherence to the idea of lending money 
at low rates of interest to genuine home- 
buyers. 


Goldwin 
Smith’s Estate 


One feature of Justus Miles Forman’s 
novel, Bianca’s Daughter, which was re- 
viewed in our July issue, 


Relative seems to have made a 
Ages decided impression on 
the English reviewers. 


The story hangs upon the devotion of 
two men to a girl of twenty or twenty- 
one years of age. One is a man of forty, 
the other a man of twenty-five. The 
writer assumes throughout that it is in- 
consistent with romance that the man of 
forty should succeed in winning the girl’s 
affections. C. K. S. writing in the Lon- 
don Sphere makes the comment that this 
aspect of the novel will make all his 
bachelor friends quite uncomfortable. 
He calls Mr. Forman’s attention to the 
fact that in England the age for mar- 
riage among men has considerably in- 
creased, and quotes the theory of the late 
Mr. Locker Lampson as set forth in his 
little volume entitled Patchwork. 
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I have a well-considered opinion as to the 
proper ages for man and wife. A wife should 
be half the age of her husband with seven 
years added. Thus, if the gentleman is 
twenty, his wife should be seventeen, If he 
is thirty-six, she should be twenty-five; and 
so on. No lady of the ripe age of fifty-seven 
has a right to indulge in the luxury of a 
spouse who (even though he may not be a 
magnificent ruin) is less than a century, 
ee 


We have long wished to say something 
about Mr. August F. Jaccaci, who for so 
many years has held an 
unusual place in the 
New York world of art, 
letters, and business. 
The opportunity comes with the appear- 
ance of a handsomely printed brochure 
in which. Mr. Jaccaci announces the 
readiness of the first volume of his Note- 
worthy Paintings in American Private 
Collections. Planned to be completed in 
fifteen volumes, at a cost to the subscrib- 
ers of $15,000 a set, this work, which 
apparently aims to be not only a cata- 
logue raisonnée of the private pictorial 
wealth of this country, but an encyclo- 
pedia of the great art of the world, was 
begun by Mr. Jaccaci in association with 
Mr. John Lafarge in 1903. In a sense 
Mr. Jaccaci’s whole life has been a prep- 
aration for this undertaking, which in- 
volves the collaboration of the leading 
authorities in art here and abroad. His 
acquaintance with painters, critics, and 
collectors in all countries has been ex- 
traordinarily wide. He could repeat 
with Stendhal “Je viens de Cosmopolis,” 
for he is a true cosmopolitan. Not an 
American by birth, but a loyal American 
citizen and by preference a resident of 
the United States, he is, at the same time, 
as completely at home in the art capitals 
of Europe as he is in his New York club 
or in his New York offices. 

Desai 


There are few parts of the world—out- 
side of the Far East—that Mr. Jaccaci 
has not visited, especially in his earlier 
days, in pursuit of his joint professions 
of art and letters. He spent much time 
in North Africa painting and writing in 
the Hinterland of Tunis, Tripoli, and 
Morocco, following and going beyond 
Fromentin’s routes through the Sahara. 


August 
F. Jaccaci 
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He had the rare experience of living for 
more than a year among the wandering 
Bedouins of the desert with never a sight 
of a white man, a village, or even a mud 
hut. Among his interesting expeditions, 
and the most fruitful from a literary 
point of view, was that which he made 
to Spain, and the records of which are 
contained in his book, On the Trail of 
Don Quixote. His friend, the artist, 
Daniel Vierge, was to accompany him on 
this trip, but fell sick at the last moment 
and was obliged to go over the same 
ground by himself later to make the 
sketchés with which the book is illus- 
trated. A larger edition was brought 
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F. JACCACI 


out in Paris some years ago with the title 
Au Pays de Don Quichotte. Coming to 
New York from the Northwest in the 
eighties, Mr. Jaccaci became associated 
with Mr. John S. Phillips and S. S. Mc- 
Clure, the “Three Musketeers,” as Mr. 
McClure called them, who founded Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine. 


We confess to just a little disappoint- 
ment in Mr. John T. McCutcheon’s T. R. 
in Cartoons. With the 
memory of Cartoons by 
McCutcheon, More Car- 
toons by McCutcheon 
and Bird Centre Cartoons, a new book by 


McCutcheon 
on T. R. 



























Mr. McCutcheon has come to be re- 
garded as something of an event. The 
pictures which make up the present vol- 
ume are unquestionably good and amus- 
ing, but they seem to lack somehow that 
individual note which has hitherto been 
characteristic of Mr. McCutcheon’s 
work. Here the artist is quite obscured 
by his subject. Perhaps Roosevelt in 
caricature can never adequately be 
treated by any one cartoonist. It is a 
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theme that calls for the work of the best 
cartoonists of all the civilised world. We 
hope that M. Jean Grand-Carteret will 
include our former President in that ex- 
cellent series in which Lui and L’Oncle 
de l'Europe, dealing with the Emperor 
William and the late Edward VII, re- 
spectively, have already appeared, and 
Cleopold, and Le Jeune Premier de l’ Eu- 
rope (the late Leopold of Belgium, and 
Alfonso of Spain) have been announced. 


WHEN MR. ROOSEVELT WORKS "FOR A STANDARD OIL PUBLICATION—WILL IT BE 


























Soon after Mr. Roosevelt’s connection with the “Outlook” as Contributing Editor was 
announced, it was alleged that much of the stock of that eebiee was 
ts) 


controlled by men associated with the Standard Oil 


mpany 
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Some statistics that we have recently 
received from Paris establish beyond 
question the fact that the 


The Best 
French best French “best seller” 
“Best Seller” Of the last quarter of a 


century is not a highly 
realistic novel by Zola, but Georges Oh- 
net’s Le Maitre de Forges. In view of 
the much maligned French literary taste 
this is significant, for Le Maitre de 
Forges is from cover to cover as clean 
and wholesome as a story by Miss Edge- 
worth. Appearing first in 1882 it had a 
success in France comparable to—let us 
say—that of General Lew Wallace’s Ben 
Hur in this country. It was translated 
into almost all modern languages and 
dramatised in many lands. Despite Ana- 
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tole France’s terrible arraignment that 
“it made him weep to think that a book 
could be written that could be so prepos- 
terously bad,” Le Maitre de Forges re- 
tains to-day its old appeal to young 
French readers, and remains the best 
French “best seller.” 
eieaalll 

It would be well worth the time of 
some of our ambitious young writers 
who aim to build to conform with the 
popular taste to analyse the construction 
of M. Ohnet’s book. Le Maitre de 
Forges, translated literally as The Iron 
Master, has probably been more widely 
read in this country than any other trans- 
lation of the last half century with the 
possible exception of Ludovic Halévy’s 
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L’Abbé Constantin. Yet at the risk of 
repetition we are going to recall from 
memory some of the details of the story. 
The hero, Philippe, the iron master, is 
sprung from the sturdy middle class, and 
by his industry, energy and force of char- 
acter has brought to a high degree of 
prosperity and efficiency the foundries 
left to him in an impoverished condition 
by his father. His only relative is a 
younger sister, Suzanne, whom he 
guards with a fine devotion. One day, 
while hunting on his estate, he meets the 
daughter of a neighbouring noble family, 
and falls deeply in love. The girl, Claire, 
is betrothed to her cousin, the young Duc 
de Blingy, who at the time is in the 
French diplomatic service in Russia. 
When he returns, the years in St. Peters- 
burg have transformed the generous- 
hearted boy into the cynical viveur. 
Gambling has brought him to the verge 
of ruin, and he can repair his fortunes 
only by marriage with a great heiress. 
Such a one is found in the daughter of 
an enormously wealthy chocolate manu- 
facturer (whose name strongly suggests 
that of the founder of the famous 
Chocolat Menier), and De Blingy has no 
scruples about breaking the engage- 
ment with his cousin. Claire, prostrated 
by the blow, accepts the formal proposal 
of the iron master. 
easieaall 


Financial disaster has fallen upon 
Claire’s family. A great lawsuit has 
been decided against them in the English 
courts, and almost everything, including 
the girl’s dowry, has been swept away. 
But Philippe, in a fine spirit of chivalry, 
insists that the knowledge of it all shall 
be kept from her, and she becomes his 
wife with the belief that she is bringing 
him a great fortune. As she goes to his 
home after the wedding her sufferings 
reach the climax. She tells him of her 
former love for De Blingy, bids him take 
her dowry, but to leave her to herself. 
Philippe bows gravely and acquiesces. 
He will live for the future. There fol- 
lows a long period when Claire is at the 
point of death with brain fever. 
Throughout it all he nurses her with the 
utmost devotion and hides his anguish 
from the eyes of the world. When she 
comes back to life and reason it is as a 
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much softened woman. In her heart 
there has grown up for her husband in 
place of the aversion and terror a gentle 
kindness, a mild affection. Little by lit- 
tle her eyes are opened to all his nobility 
of character, and by the time that the big 
dramatic moments of the book arrive, 
when De Blingy returns and the two men 
match fire and force, Claire has grown to 
think of her husband with passionate 
worship. It is the apotheosis of the 
Happy Ending. 

Claudius Clear, writing in a recent 
number of the British Weekly, recalls 
certain curiosities of 
criticism. The subject is 
suggested by the Aber- 
deen Journal, which has 
been publishing some interesting figures 
relating to the public library of that city. 
Since January last, Sir Walter Scott’s 
twenty-six romances have been issued to 
no fewer than twelve hundred and 
eighty-eight readers, giving an average 
of fully forty-nine issues per novel. 
R. L. Stevenson’s fifteen romances ac- 
count for three hundred and fifty-one is- 
sues among them, or twenty-three per 
novel, as against forty-nine for the Wa- 
verley Series. More interesting still is 
the fact that of all Scott’s novels, The 
Fortunes of Nigel is in most demand. 
Next comes Guy Mannering, followed 
by Quentin Durward, and then Old Mor- 
tality and Kenilworth. 


Claudius Clear recalls the fact that 
many years ago J. M. Barrie discussed 
the question of the relative popularity of 
Scott’s novels and in the end put Ivanhoe 
above the rest. Goethe, in 1828, considered 
that Scott had never written anything to 
surpass or even equal Waverley. He had 
at the same time a strong admiration for 
The Fair Maid of Perth. Lord Tenny- 
son thought of Old Mortality as Scott’s 
greatest, an opinion shared by Mr. An- 
drew Lang. The Heart of Midlothian 
has always had many adherents. When 
the Scott centenary was celebrated in 
Edinburgh, the Emperor of Brazil, on 
the first morning of his stay, went at 
five o’clock in the morning with the novel 
in his hand to identify some of the locali- 
ties described. He said that Scott’s de- 


Curiosities 
of Criticism 
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scriptions were so vivid and precise that 
he had succeeded easily. 
a 


Not a few give the preference to The 
Bride of Lammermoor. Mr. Gladstone 
did so for one, declaring that “No man 
since A=schylus could have written it.” 
Leslie Stephens called it in some respects 
the best and most artistic of Scott’s 
novels. Mr. Swinburne said of it: “The 
most perfect of all tragical poems be- 
tween the date of Manon Lescaut and 
the date of Notre Dame de Paris.” The 
verdict of Lockhart was that it is “The 
most pure and powerful of all the trage- 
dies that Scott ever penned.” Professor 
Saintsbury, on the other hand, has de- 
scribed it as “Scott’s first approach to 
failure in prose.” Jvanhoe, as Anthony 
Trollope said, is perhaps the most fa- 
voured novel in the English language. It 
was received throughout England with 
a more clamorous delight than any of 
the Scotch novels have been. Its pub- 
lication marked the most brilliant epoch 
in Scott’s history as the literary favourite 
of his contemporaries. With the novel 
which he next published the immediate 
sale of his books began to wane. 

ie licoal 


Claudius Clear takes up the question 
of whether Bulwer Lytton was a great 
writer. He concedes that Lytton had a 
very important place in literary history, 
entering the scene just as Sir Walter was 
leaving it. Scott’s voice was loud in his 
‘praise. He read Pelham and “found it 
very interesting: the light is easy and 
gentlemanlike, the dark very grand and 
sombrous.” Macaulay reluctantly praised 
The Last Days of Pompeti. Matthew 
Arnold read My Novel with great pleas- 
ure. On the other hand Longfellow did 
not approve of The Caxtons, and Mr. 
W. D. Howells only a few years ago 
spoke of Pelham as being “vulgarly and 
viciously commonplace.” 

eared 


The Correspondence of John Lothrop 


Motley, edited by George William 
The Motley Curtis, was published in 
Ldiete— 1889, and immediately 
Dickens won the recognition it 


deserved, not only for 
the delightful quality of the letters, 
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but for the variety and significance of the 
matters to which they related. It con- 
tained the best of the Motley letters, but 
many still remained unpublished, and 
from these a new selection has just been 
published by Motley’s daughter, Mrs. 
Mildmay, under the title of John Lothrop 
Motley and His Family. They range in 
date from 1833 to 1893. Many of them 
were written during the period of our 
Civil War and give a vivid impression of 
the irritating European attitude toward 
the Union. Hitherto unpublished letters 
of Bismarck, Oliver Wendell Holmes and 
other prominent persons are included. 
One of the most interesting of the early 
letters is that of Mrs. Motley to her 
husband relating to Dickens’s visit to 
Boston. It is dated Boston, February 5, 
1842. After telling of Dickens’s ex- 
hausting efforts as a sightseer and the 
still more exhausting attentions of 
Americans, she writes: 

Somebody told me that the other evening 
when he was obliged to stay at home from 
perfect exhaustion of body and mind, that a 
man inquired for him at the Tremont House, 
and in spite of Dickens’s repeated refusals to 
see him contrived to make his way into his 
parlour, where the poor man was extended on 
the sofa; he remained an hour, and then re- 
quested Mr. D. to allow him to bring up his 
wife, who was waiting below. Dickens told 
him he really must excuse him; he was too 
ill to remain up any longer, and went to his 
room and threw himself on the bed; in spite 
of this the man brought up his wife and passed 
another hour with Mr. Dickens. Did you 
ever hear anything so disgusting? The 
women, not the common people, for that you 
could excuse, float round him in the streets, 
wait for him at the corners, and Alexander’s 
room is crammed every day with girls and 
women, who call themselves ladies, to see him 
when he comes out of the studio. The other 
day he was absolutely obliged to force himself 
through the crowd, and one woman stepped 
before him and said to him: “Mr. Dickens, 
will you be kind enough to walk entirely round 
the room, so that we can all have a look at 
you?” This is one of the million things which 
I could tell you which makes me feel some- 
times as if I could cry with mortification. 
Chapman’s invitation to him was the funniest: 

“Mr. Dickens, will you dine with me?” 

“IT am very sorry I am engaged!” 

















“Will you sup with me?” 

“T am engaged.” 

“Will you lunch with me?” 

“T am engaged.” 

“Will you breakfast with me?” 

“T am engaged.” 

“Well, will you sleep with me?” 

“Thank you, with the greatest pleasure. 
Nothing could gratify me more than an invi- 
tation to sleep.” 


As time goes on and similar incidents 
of Dickens’s visits are recalled in vol- 
umes of correspondence and reminis- 
cences, we are learning that the account 
of our country in American Notes and 
Martin Chuzzlewit was, on the whole, 
rather moderate. Passages in both those 
books that seem burlesque reflect faith- 
fully his personal experiences. 


But the vulgar curiosity over which 
Mrs. Motley was ready to cry with 
mortification is at bottom the same as the 
spirit underlying many recent volumes 
of letters and memoirs. Even the pres- 
ent volume is not altogether free from it, 
for some of the letters are quite point- 
less, throwing no light on the well- 
known persons to whom they refer, and 
preserved only out of deference to their 
names. This, of course, is the chief vice 
of the memoir-writer, and many recent 
volumes reveal it on every page. Why is 
“Good morning” to a great man forty 
years ago considered such a pious liter- 
ary relic? To be sixty years old or so 
and to have passed the time of day with 
anybody who was somebody in the eigh- 
teen seventies is often enough to set a 
man at work at his memoirs and to keep 
him going through two volumes. Re- 
viewers pick out the few good things 
but seldom notice the disproportionate 
amount of sawdust. Of course, it is 
rude to jostle an author on the street or 
cut off a great man’s coat-tail for a keep- 
sake, but it is only a rougher form of that 
flunkeyism which in many books of Eng- 
lish and American reminiscences pro- 
duces long chapters based on a bare ac- 
quaintanceship or the interchange of 
mere civilities or a handshake or two. 
Not a year passes without its volumes of 
Lady Somebody’s Memoirs which should 
not have exceeded a page. Things are 
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set down in print which the most polite 
of listeners would not endure in private 
conversation. That, by the way, may ac- 
count for their frequent publication, 
friends advising them to set to work on 
their Memoirs in the hope of lightening 
the burden of their talk. So we have 
book after book subsisting on the bare 
mention of noted names. The average 
reminiscence writer is happy in the mere 
fact of having met somebody somewhere 
and exchanged remarks of no possible 
interest to anybody. Justin McCarthy 
meets James Russell Lowell. Nothing 
happens and neither says anything worth 
noting. They meet and they part; that 
is all. Under the roof of Mrs. James T. 
Fields, who was the widow of Mr. James 
T. Fields, he meets the late Edward 
Everett Hale, the author of The Man 
Without a Country, one of the most mar- 
vellous works in the English language. 
Under the same roof he had also met 
Bayard Taylor, the great traveller and 
translator of German verse. Such is the 
familiar style of our memoir-writer. It 
is as much an abuse of celebrities as 
pillaging them of their buttons on the 


street. 
iat all 


The “output of creditable poetry,” as 
some term it, continues to be adequate 
for monthly magazine 

Weekly needs. Statistics are not 
Verse available, but there was 
no sign that the produc- 

tion of marketable magazine verse felt 
either the shock of the October Crisis or 
the recovery of 1909, that most remark- 
able year of American agriculture. And 
taking it all in all throughout the 
monthly magazines, stanza for stanza, 
yard for yard, it is of remarkably even 
quality, being indeed so thoroughly 
“standardised” that no matter who writes 
it it remains about the same, disappoint- 
ing nobody, causing no surprise. On the 
other hand, the supply of weekly verse is 
very precarious. The country is not and 
never has been rich enough in respectable 
verse for regular weekly publication, 
and any weekly paper, which, like the 
New York Times, Saturday Review, in- 
sists on it, makes a grave mistake. 
Goaded into publication, the weekly poet 
often sinks into a decrepitude unpar- 
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alleled among the monthly bards. The 
Times Review, for example, recently 
printed a poem about Professor Henry 
Van Dyke which reads in part as fol- 
lows: 
Why not be frank and say it without fear? 
Of all our poets none I better like 
In certain moods and seasons than Van Dyke, 
Whose mellow Bird-Songs make the birds 


more dear. 
* * * . x 
Nor poet only. Deft with essay, tale, 


And sketch (wherein the angler’s art has 
place), 
In all he writes we find peculiar grace, 
A temper kind and faith that does not fail. 
. + * * * 
What wonder that we love this gentle friend? 
Be his choice books our comrades to the end! 


Mark the cadence of the last line, as the 
commentators say; compare it with “the 
swell serenity of books.” 

ata 


Among monthly magazine poets, on 
the other hand, actual illiteracy is 
almost unknown, and an editor would 
have no excuse for printing verses like 
those above quoted. The late Mr. Rich- 
ard Watson Gilder has borne witness to 
. the high level of the general average in 
the following impromptu lines accom- 
panying the return of some rejected 
verses. They are reprinted in the last 
Century. 

The trouble is that in this land sublime 

Too many citizens know how to rhyme; 

In fact, some ten or twenty thousand can 
Write verses that correctly mate and scan, 
And several hundreds sometimes even reach 
To no small aptitude of measured speech. 
So many scores woo well the fickle muse 
That editors dare not their songs refuse; 
Thus are our safes so full of pretty verses 
We can no more—so, prithee, spare your curses. 

ll 
In Astir, a Publisher's Life Story, by 
Mr. J. A. Thayer, occurs the following 
story of Hall Caine’s 
An Anecdote of manner of accounting 
Hall Caine for the increased circu- 
lation of Everybody's 
Magazine when it was carrying the 
“Frenzied Finance” serial: 


The July issue, wherein Frenzied Finance 
began its spectacular career, also contained 
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the first instalment of a serial which we had 
arranged to publish long before the Lawson 
project arose. In the early autumn Hall 
Caine performed his pilgrimage to London to 
call upon his publisher. The latter having 
transatlantic connections mentioned to the au- 
thor that the circulation of Everybody's Maga- 
zine had made extraordinary gains. “Yes,” 
said Mr. Caine, “I expected it. That is the 
American magazine which is publishing my 
new story, The Prodigal Son.” 
iil 


The Springfield Republican’s comment 
is pertinent : 

The story is supposed to be funny, yet if any 
author could “boost”? a magazine one would 
suppose Hall Caine to be the man. Perhaps 
the joke lies in the absurdity of supposing that 
the public would rather read a fiction than a 
fake. 


Astir, the. volume -from which the 


‘above story is quoted, is uncommonly 


well named, being the 
zine Publisher brisk and entertaining 
Got On chronicle of a “hustler 

and no mistake,” who 
rose from printer’s boy in his teens to 
advertising manager of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal in his thirties. “With the 
optimism which has been my lifelong 
tonic, I send this book forth,” says the 
writer, and this “optimism” pervades 
every page. Or perhaps “optimism” is 
too big a word for it. It is a rubbing of 
the hands over one’s personal success, 
founded on a sure faith that rewards in 
due measure-wait upon deserts. Never 
was a self-made man happier in his 
handiwork. And though in actual life 
one often meets these pushing roseate 
adepts in the art of “getting on,” they 
seldom have the further knack of ex- 
pressing themselves on paper. If we 
meet them in print, somebody else, like 
Mr. Howells, for example, or Mr. 
Lorimer, has had to invent them. Mr. 
Thayer, on the other hand, tells his own 
story in the precise manner that we de- 
mand of his type, clearly, pointedly, 
self-confidently, and above all with per- 
fect naiveté. He does not defend his 
standards or aspirations or pretend that 
they are higher than they are. He simply 
makes them known. He believes Tom 
Lawson is a great man and he is proud 


How a Maga- 
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of his part in securing the serial Fren- 
sied Finance, and frankly delighted with 
the financial results to Everybody's. 
So ardently does he adore success that 
in the presence of those publishers who 
have achieved it he almost has buck 
fever. When he was appointed business 
manager by Mr. Frank A. Munsey, 
whom he calls “a genius in spots,” he 
says: 

My first day with Mr. Munsey stands out in 
my mind as distinctly as the one, when a boy, 
I was promoted to long pants. 

adil 

But in a month and a day his Munsey 
engagement terminated with the inter- 
change of two long and very entertain- 
ing letters, in which each told the other 
precisely what he thought of him. Mr. 
Munsey said Mr. Thayer was not the 
“big, strong man” his friends had repre- 
sented him to be, that he was addicted 
to “red tape” and to a “halo of impor- 
tance,” and despite the fact that he was 
“a great big salaried man” and had been 
engaged on the strength of “a great big 
reputation” he was of less value to the 
office than any one of half a dozen men 
who were drawing only one-third the 
salary. To which Mr. Thayer replied 
that Mr. Munsey though a “close rea- 
soner” was too emotional and showed 
the strain of overwork-and that he had 
given him no chance. 


I have been in New York four weeks. I 
have been put in a cage and you have walked 
around and looked at me and said to yourself, 
“He’s not doing anything.” 

te 

In the final interview Mr. Thayer 
jumped to his feet, raised the forefinger 
of his right hand and (with incredible 
daring) “looked him squarely in the 
face.” 


Then with the emphasis an energetic adver- 
tising man often uses to clinch an important 
deal, I told him he had given me no oppor- 
tunity to do anything for him; that he was 
absolutely mistaken in his estimate of me. I 
closed the interview by assuring him, and the 
words came deliberately, that it would not 
take five years to prove him wrong. 

aT 

He “made good” within less than a 

- year, bringing the Boston Journal’s ad- 
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vertising department to such a point 
that “the receipts showed a healthy 
growth of several thousand dollars a 
week.” Disdaining now the Journal's 
offer of the “great big salary” which 
Mr. Munsey had begrudged, he plunged 
into the regeneration of The Delineator, 
which process he calls the “bleaching of 
a black sheep.” 


The one hundred and thirty-seven thousand 
dollars received in advertising by the But- 
terick Company the year previous to my com- 
ing had grown, in the final year of my service, 
to over six hundred thousand dollars. It ex- 
ceeds a million to-day. 

One day, in the president’s office, I saw the 
architect’s drawing of a massive stone edifice, 
fourteen stories high, to be built for and de- 
voted solely to the business of the Butterick 
Company. Facetiously, the treasurer re- 
marked: “Look at your new building!” As 
I looked I thought: “Many a true word is 
spoken in jest.” As treasurer, he well knew 
that my department made it possible. 

ot 

On the Delineator he enforced the 
policy of clean advertising, declining not 
only patent medicines and objectionable 
advertisements, “but all which were ex- 
travagantly phrased.” 


Thus an assertion that a lady’s suit worth 
seventy-five dollars would be sent on receipt 
of twenty-five dollars in cash would be con- 
sidered “extravagantly phrased’’ and the order 
declined unless personal examination proved 
its truth. It is difficult to explain to the lay- 
man the detail with which every announce- 
ment was censored. The word “cure” had to 
be stricken from every advertisement before 
it appeared in our columns. If a well-known 
make of vaseline was said to “cure” sunburn, 
we obtained the advertiser’s consent to change 
the word to “relieve” or dechined his money. 

aol 

The chief difficulty at first was with 
the “neutral cases,” for, as he says, 
“fraudulent advertising is objectionable 
always, but objectionable advertising is 
not always fraudulent.” So one of his 
first steps was to seek a “neutral case” 
that might serve as a precedent. This he 
found in-an order for a hair-restorer ad- 
vertisement amounting to three thousand 
dollars. He took the order along with 
the cuts of “Before” and “After” to a 
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bald-headed official of the company and 
asked him if he believed in such things. 
The bald-headed official was moved. 
“Do you think,” cried he, “that if there 
was a remedy, I’d have stayed bald for 
thirty years?” Here was an “object les- 
son more forcible than a Niagara of 
verbal argument.” This and similar ad- 
vertisements were thenceforth excluded. 
EB 


Then came his purchase of Every- 
body’s for seventy-five thousand dollars 
and the extraordinary success of that 
magazine under his and Mr. Ridgway’s 
direction. The temptation to print ad- 
vertisements for headache “cures” was 
resisted from the very start, despite the 
suggestion of an adviser that in the early 
phases of a new venture such a course 
was permissible. Mr. Wilder, of the 
Butterick Company, was the silent part- 
ner in the enterprise, and it was Mr. 
Wilder who first dreamed that golden 
dream of the Tom Lawson serial. That 
is a disappointment to the reader of this 
volume. Mr. Thayer is our hero and we 
had much rather have had him discover 
Lawson. The publication of Frenzied 
Finance was the climax of his life, at 
once his glory and his raison d’étre. It 
was for this that on the day of his birth 
“Mars and Jupiter were in friendly 
juxtaposition.” It was for this that as a 
young man he was wont to murmur to 
himself the words, “Put your ambition 
high and work up to it.” There was 
presage of it when on his first day in 
Philadelphia to take a position on The 
Ladies’ Home Journal he “remembered 
the inspiring rise of that other Boston 
printer who first trod these streets in 
the early morning, eating a roll as he 
came” and 


paused by the iron grating of the quiet church- 
yard where Franklin lies, and with bared head 
paid my silent tribute to his memory. 

ead 


Upward and onward, through the 
office of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
past the frowning height of Mr. Frank 
A. Munsey, beyond the Boston Journal, 
beyond even The Delineator, he had 
climbed till now he stood proudly on the 
crowning peak of Everybody's. To some 
readers this may seem enough. But as 
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the narrative glowed and swelled with 
the promise of a great result, and as we 
grew more and more fascinated with his 
grit, pluck, push, grasp, vim, nerve, 
bounce, “breeziness” and “braininess” 
we hoped for something greater still. 
We do not deny that he made himself 
the man he now is—and a mighty feat 
it was. But we do wish that it had been 
he instead of Mr. Wilder of the Butterick 
Company who discovered Tom Lawson. - 
If the book is ever dramatised this 
change must be made. We also insist 
that in a stage version the hero after his 
triumph shall be brought again face to 
face with Mr. Frank A. Munsey and 
again raise that same forefinger and say 
“Which of us was right?” 
OE 

But if he did not discover Tom Law- 
son, he was masterly in turning the dis- 
covery to advantage. The circulation 
was soon going to “the merry tune of 
fifty thousand a month,” and “in less 
than a year after Mr. Lawson’s articles 
began we announced an edition of one 
million, which he himself had pre- 
dicted.” Finally it was thought neces- 
sary to change the price of the maga- 
zine from ten to fifteen cents: 

When to make the change was the prob- 
lem. Then one morning the daily newspapers 
did us the kindness to print the statement that 
Everybody's Magazine was to be suppressed. 
The attorney for Henry H. Rogers, of Stand- 
ard Oil fame, had written the American News 
Company that if the magazines were dis- 
tributed and put on sale throughout the coun- 
try, action at law would be taken. The ele- 
vated train on which I rode that morning 
seemed to creep at a snail’s pace. Arriving 
at my office, I burst in on Mr. Ridgway. 

“Now is the time!” I cried. 

With the dignity of a foreign ambassador, 
the active partner of my troubles leaned back 
in his chair and smiled. 

“Yes; for what?” said he. 

“To increase our price.” 

My co-worker took fire himself. In a mo- 
ment he had our printer on the telephone, the 
presses were stopped, and the change was 
made. The free advertising given us by the 
magic name of Standard Oil was so immense 
that the edition for the*month, though larger 
than before, was swept from the news-stands 
on the day of publication. 


























































Once owing to the officiousness of sub- 
editors a sentence of Frenzied Finance 
was nearly de-Lawsonised and spoiled, 
but Mr. Thayer saved it in the nick of 
time: 

In one of Mr. Lawson’s chapters he referred 
to “a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the United States Steel Corporation wherein 
Mr. Henry H. Rogers, having made his in- 
variable plea for quick action, was interrupted 
by the president of the corporation, who 
blurted out: ‘Mr. Rogers will vote on this 
question after we have talked on it.’ In a 
voice that those who heard it say sounded 
like a rattlesnake’s hiss in a refrigerator, Mr. 
Rogers replied: ‘All meetings where I sit as a 
director vote first and talk after I am gone.’” 
Re-reading this after it had been put in type, 
I found that our editors had changed the 
species of snake. Demanding a reason, I was 
informed that neither did snakes inhabit re- 
frigerators nor rattlesnakes hiss, but that 
on conferring together in the absence of the 
editor-in-chief, they had decided to let the 
refrigerator remain, but to make it a black 
snake, which really did hiss. I instructed 
these sticklers for exact biology to restore the 
sentence to its original pungent form. A few 
days afterward Mr. Ridgway, who was in the 
West, also noticed the alteration and tele- 
graphed me: “Please have editorial depart- 
ment change black snake to rattlesnake as 


originally sent.” 
ae 


He saw at a glance that rattlesnake 
was more pungent than black snake, and 
that it was not in keeping with the Law- 


son manner to represent as hissing a 


snake that actually could hiss. It was 
only at a serious crisis like this that he 
interfered in editorial affairs, but when 
he did it was with this sure literary in- 
stinct. The instance points the truth of 
his remark that we who in our “slippered 
ease” turn the pages of a magazirre little 
know the minute and unremitting labour 
involved in its preparation. 


Then came the launching of the short- 
lived Ridgway’s Weekly, a project which 
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he scouted from the first, despite its 
promise of “wholesome fiction, honest 
sentiment, and ‘red blood.’” Disaster 
followed as he predicted, but meanwhile 
he had withdrawn from the company, 
selling out for a handsome sum, on which 
he now lives in luxury and in uninter- 
rupted self-congratulation. Later the 
magazine which he had bought for 
seventy-five thousand dollars was pur- 
chased by the Butterick Company for 
three million dollars. Thus New York 
was the scene of his triumph. It looked 
at one time as if it might be Boston, but 
Boston was too conservative. Had the 
proprietor of the Atlantic Monthly not 
been hidebound, Mr. Thayer might have 
turned it into something nearly as good 
as the Ladies’ Home Journal. He was 
working on the latter magazine when the 
idea occurred to him. He saw possibili- 
ties in the Atlantic. He thought its cir- 
culation might be increased from the 
small figure of “less than- twenty-five 
thousand copies up into the hundred 
thousands.” 


To do this the Atlantic would have to be 
materially changed and illustrated. On one 
of my trips to Cambridge, I pointed out to 
my old friend, Charles Walker, this striking 
opportunity, and he, speaking of it to the pub- 
lishers, brought about an early interview. The 
delightful gentleman who has been for so 
many years the head of this old house was 
interested, but to change the magazine in any 
way—never! It was Boston. 

tae 

Nowhere is the spirit of popular maga- 
zine enterprise so perfectly reproduced. 
The details are intimate, significant and 
exceedingly well told. But apart from 
this specia! interest there is in its frank, 
good-natured, bustling pages something 
very typical of a large class of our fel- 
low countrymen. It is an admirable pic- 
ture of American business, and it is quite 
fitting that it should be translated into 
French, as the publishers say it has been, 
under the title Les E’tapes du Succes. 
Souvenirs d'un “Business man” Ameri- 
cain, 
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BOOK-PLATE OF THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY BY EMIL DOEPLER 
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PREG PA O just what a degree the 
Pa ] wt book-plate may illustrate 


RG iG ¥athe very quintessence of 










i TO Waa the personal proprietary 
Wy fa clement in the matter of 
if - alll athe graphic arts is su- 
imine premely illustrated by the 
work of the German artists of to-day. 
Turn whither we may, we find the ex- 
librist of no other country surpassing the 
originality in conception, the strength, 
force, delicacy, interest, line-mastery, and 
appropriateness of the design to its in- 
tention shown by the artists of Germany 
in the drawing of the little labels which 
book-lovers the world over use to adorn 


their treasured volumes and to denote 
their ownership of them. 

Of course, Germany was the first in the 
field, for Albrecht Diirer, Lucas Cranach, 
Bartel Beham, Hans Springinklee and 
others of their time were devoted to the 
art of the making of such things; which 
had begun to be a fashion in Hildebrand 
Brandenburg’s day. That their heritage 
of ideas has not been wasted, and that the 
seed of their originality has been planted 
in the fertile fields of appreciation must 
be evident to every one who gives any 
attention to these matters. 

The thing that marks the work of 
the German ex-libris designer above the 





















average work of the designers of the 
book-plates of any other country is the 
fact that they go about their business with 
an idea for a foundation. American de- 
signers are too apt to imagine that if a 
lady is fond of pet dogs the portrait of 
her poodle on a book-plate constitutes 
carrying out an original motif, or that if a 
man is fond of out-door life a border of 
guns, fishing-tackle, canoes and snow- 
shoes is the clever thing wherewith to 
decorate his book-plate. 

Again the French seem unable to tear 
themselves from believing the unclad 
feminine to be the proper subject for 
almost every book-plate, and one invari- 
ably turns away from a collection of mod- 
ern French book-plates with the feeling 
that he has been peeking in through the 
careless shutters of an atelier during pro- 
longed poses. The English designers are 
either enormously heraldic or naively 
pre-Raphaelite, with now and then an 
avowed bit of radical departure—as when 
Gordon Craig, Anning Bell (who is for 
Italian Renaissance, after all), Simpson, 
New, and a few others take their pencil to 
things of this kind, 
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BOOK-PLATE OF FRIEDRICH SARRE BY JOSEPH 
SATTLER 








BOOK-PLATE OF HERR VON ZUR WEZTEN BY MA- 
THILDE ADE 


Of course, Germany had her day of the 
commonplace, and it lasted a long time, 
but Daniel Chodowieckis began getting 
away from it, and after a long relapse 
Ludwig Richter set the pace for what was 
to follow. Even Goethe took a hand at 
making book-plates, and the one he de- 
signed for Kathchen Schénkopf is one of 
the most interesting documents we have 
of the poet’s taste. The men of Munich 
have produced among themselves almost 
as great a revolutionary movement in the 
art of design as did Aubrey Beardsley, 
when his drawings were brought to the 
attention of the public. It is these men, 
then (nearly all of them represented by 
their contributions to Jugend, and, there- 
fore, well known) who have done so 
much to make the art of the ex-libris a 
thing by itself in their own country. 
Their wonderfully clever designs, their 
superb draughtsmanship, and their origi- 
nality of conception reéalls the never-fail- 
ing ingenuity of the indefatigable masters 
of Nuremberg, 

One is not so sure that the book-plates 
they design for themselves are as success- 
ful as those they do for their friends— 
few of us would care for the ex-libris of 












































































































































BOOK-PLATES BY EMIL PRETORIUS 
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Hans Thoma in our own books, but it is 
interesting to see what this great artist 
has chosen for himself. The ones he has 
done for Dr. Thode and for August 
Rasor are more pleasing. On the other 
hand, Franz von Stuck’s book-plate by 
his own hand is excellent from every 
point of consideration. The book-plate 
von Stuck has done for Mary von Stuck 
is strangely in the artist’s well-known 
canvases. Of course, the Germans em- 
ploy heraldic designing, but more often 
in the manner of Otto Hupps, whose 
work in this especial field has been made 
famous through his designs for the cele- 
brated Miinchener Kalandern, which 
seems to have inspired the decoration of 
every Hofbrauhaus in America. 
Probably Joseph Sattler is Germany’s 
greatest designer of book-plates. Sattler 


steeped his mind so in the love of the . 


artists of the Teutonic cinguecento that 
every stroke with his pen seems guided 
by such a hand as theirs, and directed 
through such eyes as gazed critically upon 
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BOOK-PLATE OF MARGARETHE STRAUSS BY FRANZ 
STASSEN 


their own work. Sattler seems really one 
of the Little Masters, and his influence on 
modern German illustration has been 
enormous. One of the followers in 
Sattler’s footsteps has been Georg Bar- 
lésius, and our own Howard Pyle seems 
to have a conservative sympathy with 
Sattler’s creations, probably having 
evolved his own style by much the same 
sort of study. However, in even the best 
of Howard Pyle’s work, one does not find 
quite the extent of imagination that plays 
so great a part in Sattler’s. 

To-day Maximilian Dasio’s work in 
typographical design stands to the front 
in German book-design. His drawings 
for ex-libris are therefore of interest, and 
Bernhard Wenig follows closely upon his 
heels as one may see in the little book- 

late he has designed for the Princess 
redelobkowitz. ‘ 

Otto Griener shows the influence of 
Michelangelesque studies, and his book- 
plates seem classicism seen through Teu- 
ton eyes. Under the eyes of Max Klinger 
the talent of Bruno Héroux has grown to 
be a fruitful thing. His ex-libris designs 
engraved on wood by his own hand are 
revelations of the possibilities of wood- 
engraving in the hands of a modern mas- 
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ter. They are not dependent upon mass- 
effects, nor upon bizarre design, but are 
remarkably straightforward in simplicity 
of technique and direct intention. _ 

The work of Franz Stassen as seen in 
the book-plate of Frau Margarethe 
Strauss gives us an indication of the in- 
tellectual interests of the German woman 
of to-day. Here we find portrayed 
Schopenhauer and the Earth-spirit— 
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Philosophy communing with what Nature 
presents. Jules Diez, who has found his 
inspiration in the Greek vase-paintings, is 
probably the most versatile and prolific 
ex-librist in Germany—one almost never 
knows what his pen will do next. Then 
we have Willi Geiger and his weird con- 
ceptions, and Mathilde Ade doing much 
the same sort of thing. 
Gardner Teall. 
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END] maa the wind blow is a regu- 
or 4 familar patron of the New 
ies = York public libraries, if 
“pe J tay vill we are to believe the at- 
niin tendants in those institu- 
tions whose duty it is to preside over the 
desks placarded with the familiar, large- 
lettered signs bearing the brief, yet all- 
comprehensive legend: “Information.” 
That the attendants in question are to be 
believed is to be argued from the actual 
stories they relate in connection with 
their daily work, and these stories find 
further verification, though indirectly, in 
the opinion hazarded by Edward Bradley 
who, in railroad circles, is known as “the 
world’s champion foolish question an- 
swerer.” Mr. Bradley is the chief of the 
bureau of information of the New York 
Central system and says that, for a fool- 
ish question capital, the railroad terminal 
can be equalled only by the public library. 
“I venture to say,” he states, “that the 
reading public which seeks its literature 
in the free libraries asks as varied an as- 
sortment of astigmatismic questions as 
the oft-quoted traveller who wishes to 
know at what time the eight o’clock 
train will leave.” 

That Mr. Bradley is correct in his sur- 
mise may be appreciated from the con- 
fessions of one of the information dis- 
pensers at the Astor Library, as well as 
from the confessions of his brothers in 
the other allied library branches in New 
York City. Asa prefatory illustration of 
the species of “information” sought by 
the vast army of lovers of literature, there 
may be cited the case of the man who 
recently asked the information clerk at 
the Harlem branch of the public library 
if there were any more books in the insti- 
tution written by Macbeth. “Which Mac- 
beth?” asked the attendant. “Oh, you 
know,” frowned the inquirer impatiently, 
“the fellow that wrote Shakespeare.” 
Another man, searching for reading mat- 
ter in this same branch, wanted to know 
if the library had a copy of David Cop- 
perfield’s Graustark. 

About a month ago a young woman ap- 








“INFORMATION” 


proached the information desk at the 
Astor Library and told the attendant 
that she wanted to read the best book in 
the institution. The clerk endeavoured 
to analyse the inquirer’s literary tastes 
before venturing to suggest the “best 
book” to her, but his efforts were met 
with an immediate rebuff, “I don’t want 
to waste a lot of time, so just recommend 
the best thing you have,” she said with an 
air of finality. The attendant, somewhat 
flustered, told her that the best book in 
the library, as far as general opinion held, 
was the Bible, whereupon the young 
woman stamped away with the declara- 
tion that she was going to report him for 
being “fresh.” Another woman, older by 
many years, not long ago asked if the 
clerk knew of a novel in which the hero’s 
name was Albert. “Any novel will do,” 
she said, “just so long as that’s the man’s 
name. You see, Albert was my son’s 
name—he’s dead now—and I want to 
read a story about a man with that name.” 
At the Chatham Square branch, a young 
man, apparently steeped in a temporary 
romance, wanted to learn whether the 
library contained “a lot of stories with 
Jeanettes in ’em.” 

Some of the foggiest questions, as may 
be presumed, come to the mental vision 
of the attendants in the tenement district 
branches. Many of the readers, although 
thoroughly sincere in their effort to ap- 
preciate the good in literature, have small 
acquaintance with the classics and, as a 
consequence, these patrons are listed in 
library phraseology as “the worst of all 
the questioners.” A survey of the recent 
“information” statistics reveals the facts 
that one patron asked what Milton’s last 
name was; that a second wished to learn 
if he could obtain any more books by 
Ivanhoe; that a third—a woman about 
thirty-five years old—asked to be given 
a story by “the lady what wrote Miss 
Erabbles” ; and that still another woman. 
evidently having encountered a similar 
merit in Hugo’s works, asked if “Hugo 
Victoria” was the author of “any story 
telling about English queens.” Not far 
removed from the case of the latter lady 
is that of a German mechanic who asked 
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the information desk at the Mott Haven 
branch recently if he could get a book 
about the Kaiser by “Captain Charles, the 
King.” And in the same category must 
be listed the instance of the Italian who, 
at a downtown branch, is said to have in- 
quired for a “gude story by da man 
Bartholdi.” It developed—and this is 
not a figment of the imagination—that 
some one had told the Italian that Bar- 
tholdi had “written” the Statue of 
Liberty, the seeker for literary diversion 
having been led to believe that the latter 
was a novel. 

An information seeker at the Astor 
Library several months ago demanded to 
know if he might draw out all the works 
of Shakespeare at one time. When in- 
formed that such a proceeding would not 
be in line with the rules of the institution 
he became very angry. “But,” remon- 
strated the attendant, “you could not 
read all the plays at once anyway. To 
study Shakespeare with any degree of 
thoroughness takes considerable time.” 
“I don’t want to study Shakespeare,” 
fumed the man, “I just want to skim 
through him.” The attendant was at a 
loss to understand the man until, in the 
next sentence, the latter revealed the fact 
that he believed the Immortal Bard had 
written only four plays. In one of the 
tenement district branches already re- 
ferred to, one reader is quoted as having 
asked for a copy of Sherlock’s “Homes,” 
undoubtedly having been on the lookout 
for a volume dealing with interior deco- 
ration, although just why such a treatise 
should be sought in a tenement district 
is a matter for much conjecture. An- 
other literary gentleman wanted the in- 
formation clerk to suggest a novel to him 
in which he could find further stories 
about “The Murders of the Ruined 
Morgue.” Speaking of stories dealing 
with the detection of crime and with 
mystery, it is hazarded that at least ten 
per cent. of the foolish questions asked 
of library attendants in some way or an- 
other have to do with this particular 
brand of reading. One of these ques- 
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tions that has remained indelible in the 
mind of the present writer came to his 
personal attention one day two years ago 
while standing close to the information 
desk of one of the New York libraries. 
A young man—somewhere in the middle 
twenties—had worked his way through a 
group of persons to where the attendant 
was standing. “Say,” he asked in a loud 
voice, “what’s the most exciting detective 
story I can get here?” The clerk named 
several of the better novels of the sleuth 
species that the library had listed. “Never 
heard of any of them,” rejoined the young 
man. “What I want is one that starts 
with a murder.” The attendant regretted 
that he could not name one such offhand. 
There was a brief moment of silence. 
Then came the question: “Well, if you 
can’t tell me one that starts with a mur- 
der, can you give me one that starts with 
a suicide that everybody but the detective 
thought was a murder?” 

“Who wrote ‘Henry James’?” was the 


*innocent question asked not long ago of 


one of the library attendants. The ques- 
tioner may have had some intention of 
starting another Bacon-Shakespeare con- 
troversy, but his sincerity argued against 
any such impression. “Have you any 
good story with a green cover?” is by no 
means an entirely unexpected library 
question, the question varying, we are as- 
sured, only so far as the particular colour 
desired is concerned, In the same vein, 
is the question asked several weeks ago, 
at the Chatham Square branch, for the 
recommendation of a book with gilt 
edges. The nature of the book’s con- 
tents was not of the slightest importance. 
Numerous questions are asked, too, as to 
books having, for instance, exactly one 
hundred and twenty-five pages. The 
readers in question want no more, no less. 
One hundred and twenty-five is their 
statute of literary limitations. From all 
of which it may be observed that the office 
of attendant at a public library informa- 
tion desk is hardly a proper position for 
a person with weak nerves. 
George Duncan. 























SAN FRANCISCO IN STEVENSON’S DAY. 
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AND RUSSIAN HILL TO THE LEFT 


SAN FRANCISCO IN FICTION 


verprerete 


fee AN FRANCISCO is 
snot only, as _ Robert 
SLouis Stevenson de- 
Bclares in The Wrecker, 
“the most interesting 
Scity in the Union and 
§ the hugest smelting- pot 
of races and the precious metals,” but it 
has within its borders more material for 
romance than any other centre of popu- 
lation in America. In the old pre-cata- 
clysmic days Bill Nye found “more 
glamour and stage-business’” in San 
Francisco than any other place in the 
world, and the great fire did not consume 
it, by any means. 

The San Francisco that Stevenson 
knew and loved to write about was the 
San Francisco of the era before the com- 
pletion of the great City Hall at Larkin 
and McAllister streets, the era that ante- 
dated the skyscraper, the time when the 
Palace Hotel and the Nevada Block were 
the proudest buildings‘in town. In that 
lavendered age the old Merchants’ Ex- 
change, on California Street, near Mont- 
gomery, the heart of the financial district, 
was the haunt of mighty men of marine 
affairs, and among them were John D. 
Spreckels, master of the destiny of many 









Pacific-going craft. In Mr. Spreckels I 
have always seemed to see the Douglas 
B. Longhurst of The Wrecker, with 
whom Jim Pinkerton planned his deal to 
make himself and Loudon Dodd owners 
of the Flying Scud on their own 
terms. 

The old Merchants’ Exchange Build- 
ing was a tall, sombre-looking structure 
with a wide arched entrance leading di- 
rectly into a large rotunda, always blue 
with tobacco smoke at the noon hour, 
and echoing to the sound of many voices. 
For here the men of marine affairs 
gathered to conduct business, exchange 
notes and tell stories. They stood and 
talked in little groups, each group seem- 
ingly trying to drown the voices of the 
others. Fenced off by a long counter 
were clerks making entries of this or that 
arrival or departure by sea, and upon the 
walls behind the clerks were huge black- 
boards that conveyed such marine in- 
telligence as that “the brigantine 
Pomona of Hull has put into port at 
Victoria under stress of weather, with 
foretopmast gone and rudder damaged.” 
Ranged about the room were many slop- 
ing desks, bearing the files of newspapers 
from all over the world, while on the 
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counter were bulky copies of Lloyd's 
Register and other maritime literature. 
It was here in all this clamour of voices 
and in this thick smoke of “two-bit” 
cigars that Captain Trent, with his “red, 
broad, flustered face,” came to witness 
the auction sale of the vessel in which he 
and his men had fought that needlessly 
bloody battle just before she went 
aground at Midway Island; and it was 
here, amid the loud jests and cat-calls of 
““the boys,’ as they would have called 
themselves,” that Dodd and Pinkerton 
bid their last dollar on the wreck which 
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was to have made their everlasting for- 
tunes, but didn’t. 

Many and many such a wreck sale, 
though perhaps never quite such a har- 
rowing one, was transacted under the 
dome of that rotunda. In my old news- 
paper days I have witnessed them, and 
I have seen, too, the Longhursts, the 
Pinkertons and the Dodds, alert, stren- 
uous, fevered, in the full rigour of the 
game. 

Dodd, in his capacity of picnic man- 
ager, I knew very well. Stevenson 
copied that phase of his hero’s character 
after a certain Colonel Menton who mar- 
shalled the excursionists aboard the 
steamer Ukiah of the old Donahue line. 
Many a time have I seen the “resplend- 
ent asses” of the picnics march down 
Market Street, “axe on shoulder,” led 
by the “Pioneer Band” or another equally 
blatant. The picnic folk assembled be- 
fore the long, low, brown ferry building, 
under the eaves of which, each on its 
own attenuated tablet, loomed the signs, 
“San Rafael,” “Sausalito,” “Sacra- 
mento,” “Fresno,” “Los Angeles,” and 
others. The old ferry building, like the 
new one, was at the foot of Market 
Street, where everything in San Fran- 
cisco began or ended. Here was where 
the cable cars, branching out over so 
many lines that ran from the main artery 
of Market Street, started upon their up- 
town journeys, and here it was that folk 
from the ferries got aboard them, scram- 
bling for places on “the dummy,” for 
nearly everybody wanted to ride outside. 

Upon the long, shed-like ferry building 
the frowsy facades of East Street stared 
across a wide expanse of dirty pavement, 
like so many brazen barmaids. Nor is 
that simile so badly chosen, for about 
four out of every five of the buildings 
had saloons in them, with sailors’ lodg- 
ing-houses above and an occasional junk- 
shop or ship chandlery in between. East 
Street, running northwesterly from Fol- 
som Street to Telegraph Hill along the 
musty docks, was where Dodd turned 
“waterside prowler, a _ lingerer on 
wharves.” It was there, “when blood- 
money ran high,” that he “saw seamen 
knocked down upon the public street and 
carried insensible on board short-handed 
ships, shots exchanged and the smoke 
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SAN FRANCISCO. 
(Early in the Mining Era, 1850-1851.) 


(and the company) dispersing from the 
doors of saloons.” The Wrecker bristles 
with allusions to this unsavoury thor- 
oughfare. It was from one of its many 
wharves that the Nora Creina set sail for 
Midway Island. 

Assuredly this is the most romantic 
thoroughfare upon which one may set 
foot. “Nowhere else,” as Stevenson de- 
clares, “shall you observe so many tall 
ships as here convene from round the 
Horn, from China, from Sydney and the 
Indies. But, scarce remarked amid that 
crowd of deep-sea giants, another class of 
craft, the Island schooner, circulates low 
in the water, with lofty spars and dainty 
lines, rigged and fashioned like a yacht, 
manned with brown-skinned, soft-spoken, 
sweet-eyed native sailors and equipped 
with their great double-ender boats that 
tell a tail of boisterous sea-beaches.” 

Telegraph Hill, high-topped, steeply 
cut away on its northeastern or bay side, 
a place upon which crazy wooden houses 
perched precariously, but yet a most de- 
lightful spot to which one might mount 
and view the city or the craft-cluttered 
waters of the harbour, appealed strongly 


to the imagination of Stevenson. He 
mentions it several times in The Wrecker. 
It was under its steep cliff that Dodd was 
standing when Nares came ashore from 
the Gleaner, the hell-ship of which he 
gave so vivid and horrible an account. It 
was from the summit of the historic hiil 
that Dodd gazed out through the Golden 
Gate and saw the huge Cape Horners 
creeping out to sea and “imminent 
Tamalpais,” twelve miles to the north 
across the bay. Thence on his home- 
ward way he would visit “that strange 
and filthy shed, earth-paved and walled 
with the cages of wild animals and birds, 
where at a ramshackle counter, amid the 
yells of monkeys and a poignant atmos- 
phere of menagerie, forty-rod whisky 
was administered by a proprietor as 
dirty as his beasts.” 

This description of the chief attraction 
of old North Beach is incomplete with- 
out a reference to the famous “Cobweb 
Palace,” which was a part of the show, 
and I wonder how Stevenson ever 
missed it. 

It was on the western and southern 
slopes of Telegraph Hill that that ex- 
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alted and odorous slum, “Little Mexico,” 
with its dingy wooden houses, endless 
crazy wooden stairs and perilous moun- 
tain goat paths looked over at the more 
respectable district of Nob Hill, “which,” 
as Stevenson pointed out, “is in itself a 
kind of slum, being the habitat of the 
mere millionaire.” “There they dwell 
upon the hill-top, high raised above 
men’s clamour, and the trade wind blows 
between their palaces about deserted 
streets.” 








NOB HILL 
Taber-Stanford studio 


Telegraph Hill is described and often 
referred to in the fevered romances of 
Gertrude Atherton. Here is a passage 
from American Wives and English Hus- 
bands that pictures that poorly inhabited 
height : 

“Telegraph Hill, sharp and bare and 
brown, passed over in contempt by the 
dwellers on the fashionable heights, its 
surface broken only by an occasional 
hovel, looked like an equally contemp- 
tuous old grandmother.” 

Russian Hill, high-rising and aloof 
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from the clamour, too, would hardly es- 
cape the eye of Stevenson. It was there 
that he makes his hero Dodd meet the 
South Sea traveller who carries him into 
his apartment—‘‘a museum of strange 
objects, paddles and battle-clubs and 
baskets, rough-hewn stone images and 
snowy cocoanut plumes.” This traveller 
could have been no other than Charles 
Warren Stoddard, who “tramped and 
starved and had so fine a profit of living 
in his days among the islands.” “It was 
in such talks,” says Dodd, “that I first 
heard the names—first fell under the 
spell—of the islands.” 

East Street, Telegraph Hill, North 
Beach, Nob Hill and Russian Hill also 
have been celebrated in the vivid pen pic- 
tures of that virile young writer Frank 
Norris. It was from an East Street 
sailors’ boarding-house that the hero of 
Moran of the Lady Letty was shang- 
haied by being drugged and dropped into 
a boat under the wharf and then taken 
aboard the schooner Bertha Milner, of 
which the precious Captain Kitchell was 
master. There were plenty of such dives 
along East Street in the old days before 
the fire, and had you wanted to do a neat 
little job of shanghaing you could have 
arranged for it with any one of a hun- 
dred sailors’ boarding-house keepers in 
that delectable neighbourhood. It was at 
North Beach that the schooner lay at 
anchor when Moran, after despairing of 
her love for the hero so high above her 
in social station, was slain by the coolie, 


‘and the little vessel, with Moran’s body 


aboard, was cut adrift to float out 
through the Golden Gate. It was along 
East Street that Blix walked with her 
lover when they went to listen to the 
strange tale of the old mariner, and it 
was about North Beach, Russian Hill 
and Nob Hill that they roamed while 
they talked of love and other things in 
that curious rambling romance. 

Long before Norris’s day or the day of 
Stevenson either, Bret Harte described 
these romantic places in his novels. Bret 
Harte’s San Francisco was a different 
San Francisco from that of Norris or 
Stevenson. Harte wrote of the days 
when Rincon Hill was the Jocalité aristo- 
cratique. Rincon Hill! What memories 
the name brings back to the old-timer! 














It stands in the southeastern part of the 
city, and just before the fire it looked 
down, with all its faded grandeur, upon 
the dingy waterfront to the east and 
south, the Tar Flat tenements to the 
north and the shabby fourth-rate shops 
and residences of Third Street and the 
Mission to the west. 

Here on Rincon Hill, this high-rising 
island of respectability, slowly being im- 
mersed by the influent tide of cheap com- 
mercialism, cheap flats and cheap board- 
ing-houses, the ancient mansard-roofed 
mansions of those millionaires who had 
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there that various other matters vital to 
the progress of the story were enacted. 
Bret Harte knew old Rincon Hill very 
well. In the days of his literary ascen- 
sion, after the wide acceptance of his 
Tuck of Roaring Camp, M’liss and 
the stories that followed them, he was 
often a guest at the great homes there. 
For San Francisco, literary to the core, 
was not slow to appreciate him and even 
to lionise him on occasion while he was 
the editor of the Overland. To be sure, 
he afterward found a larger life in the 
East and in England, but, all cavil to the 
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chosen the wrong place for their homes, 
stood pitiably erect before the fire, with 
what aloofness and distinction they 
might still affect, and yet with none so 
poor as to do them reverence. But 
in Bret MHarte’s day Rincon Hill 
was aswell with pride and agleam with 
glory. 

We read in Gabriel Conroy that it was 
at “Mr. Dunphy’s stately mansion on 
Rincon Hill” that Colonel Starbottle of 
Siskiyou called to impart the informa- 
tion that the millionaire’s wife was not 
killed, as he had thought, by the Spanish 
commandant of the Presidio, and it was 


contrary, he had no need to depreciate 
Californian appreciation of him. 

As for Rincon Hill; when Second 
Street was cut through it on one of those 
shameless levels which Kipling so ridi- 
culed, and when the shops and tenements 
began to encroach upon its aristocratic 
boundaries, and the mining and railroad 
kings set the fatal example of building 
upon Nob Hill, far across Market Street 
to the north, its doom as a swell neigh- 
bourhood was sealed. And yet it fought 
the invader nobly. An example of this 
fight was the grim stand that Peter 
Donahue, the railroad magnate, made 
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STACY’S GAMBLING HOUSE 


“AROUND THE CORNER FROM THAT DINGY OLD 
MINT ’—BRET HARTE’S “THREE PARTNERS” 


against the inevitable. His fine old- 
fashioned residence on Bryant Street, at 
Second, suffered attack after attack from 
the common enemy of commercialism, 
but he lived and died there, and his son, 
Mervyn Donahue, lived there after him, 
although an enormous “brick vineyard,” 
as the warehouses where cheap wine is 
sophisticated and bottled are called, was 
built directly in front of their big iron 
gate on Bryant Street. Sometimes I 
have thought Bret MHarte’s Dunphy 
might have been moulded after the 
strong character of old Peter Donahue, 
though there are many departures from 
the lines of the model. 

Gertrude Atherton, who has many 
references to Rincon Hill in her novels, 
spent her earlier days there, and for years 
before the fire the literary-minded foik 
of the district would show you the house 
where she was born, the dwelling being 
propped upon the edge of a deep cut. 

Harrison Street, along which many of 
Harte’s characters must have walked 
and driven, crossed Rincon Hill east 
and west, and along that fashionable 
thoroughfare were many proud dwell- 
ings; but latterly these were given over 
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to boarding-house keepers, to doctors 
and the managers of private schools. 
Twenty years before the fire the locality 
had come to wear a faded and hopelessly 
neglected. aspect, and the last vestige of 
its old-time greatness was wiped out by 
the devastating flames. 

When, along in the late seventies, Rin- 
con Hill gave up the fashionable ghost, 
the wealthy folk were to be found on 
Nob Hill and Van Ness Avenue. It was 
on Nob Hill that Kipling’s Harvey 
Cheyne of Captains Courageous settled 
down in the last chapter to live behind a 
“hammered iron gate,” and to greet his 
old friend Dan Troop of the We’re Here 
in the mansion where he was installed, 
with the ex-cook of the fishing smack as 
his servant. Kipling’s picture of Harvey 
coming “through the clammy sea-fog up 
a windy street flanked with most expen- 
sive houses to imitate stone” is in char- 
acter, for the fog does sweep over that 
section most foggily at times. 

It was on Nob Hill that the new rich 
of Geraldine Bonner’s novels Hard Pan, 
The Pioneer and To-morrow’s Tangle 
swelled with parvenu pride. It was 
there that the rich folk of Gertrude 
Atherton’s Californians disported them- 
selves. It was there that Presley of 
Frank Norris’s strenuous story of The 
Octopus dined with the Gerards and 
drank wine of the vintage of 1815 in that 
chapter where, the pictures of the mil- 
lionaire’s great feast alternate so curi- 
ously and contrastingly with those of 
the tragic wanderings of the hungry 
Hoovens. 

The Nob Hill of The Octopus, Hard 
Pan and Captains Courageous days, that 
is to say, from ten to twenty years before 
the fire, was the home of Leland Stan- 
ford, Charles Crocker, William H. 
Crocker, Mark Hopkins, James G. Fair, 
C. P. Huntington, J. L. Flood and many 
other men of millions. Roughly speak- 
ing, it is bounded on the east by Dupont 
Street, on the south by Bush, on the west 
by Larkin and on the north by Pacific. 
The houses were enormous, and as Kip- 
ling says “most expensive.” The Flood 
palace was probably the most costly resi- 
dence in the city, with the possible ex- 
ception of that of Claus Spreckels, on 
Van Ness Avenue, which, against the 

















*‘WHERE THE STURDY OCEAN BREEZE 
DRIVES THE SPRAY BY ROARING 
SEAS” 


—BRET HARTE’S ‘‘THE BALLADE 
OF MR. COOK” 


tearful protests of its owner, was dyna- 
mited to stay the progress of the fire. 
As an example of Flood’s tremendous 
outlay in the construction of his mansion, 
it may be said that all the brown stone 
of which it was built was hauled across 
the continent from Connecticut. It was a 
large, square, gloomy-looking structure, 
not nearly so handsome as the pure white 
wooden house of Huntington. The Fair 
residence was on Pine Street, under the 
hill to the southwest. What was 
deemed to be an indignity was put upon 
the other residents by the Fair estate 
when Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs, one of the 
Fair daughters, built the colossal Hotel 
Fairmount just opposite the Stanford 
palace and within a stone’s throw of the 
great Flood house. Though greatly dam- 
aged by the fire, the Fairmount, restored 
and redecorated, still stands upon the 
brow of the hill, looking placidly down 
upon the bay. 

The reason why Stevenson and other 
writers wrote of Nob Hill streets as be- 


ing deserted was that they were so steep - 


that few persons cared to walk up them 
when they could go around by an easier 
way. Pine and California streets, for 
example, were grass-grown in places 
where they were too precipitous to be 
travelled by teams. 

The playhouses of the gay city have 
not been neglected by its novelists. In 
the Cosmopolitan Theatre, to which 
Harte’s Clarence Brant, in Clarence, 
goes on the fateful evening when the 
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story opens, one recognises the old Calli- 
fornia Theatre on Bush Street, near 
Market, famous among old-timers as the 
home of the best stock company that ever 
came to San Francisco. When the old 
California Theatre, so rich in memories, 
was torn down and the gorgeous new 
California was built on its site in the 
big red sandstone hotel of that name, it 
had a royal opening, but for some reason 
it never secured a strong hold upon San 
Francisco theatre-goers. Perhaps the 
closing of the Bush Street Theatre and 
the Standard, on the same thoroughfare, 
and the opening of the Columbia, the 
Alcazar, the Orpheum and other play- 
houses farther uptown contributed to 
this latter unpopularity of Bush Street as 
a play-going centre. 

The Tivoli, a rather cheap resort on 
Eddy Street, near Market, where opera 
was sung by a good company every night 
in the year, was, perhaps, the most popu- 
lar place of amusement in San Fran- 
cisco before the fire. It was at the 
Tivoli that Rosita, in Mrs. Atherton’s 
Patience Sparhawk, appeared before the 
footlights. 

“T had to ware tights,” wrote Rosita to 
Patience after her début. “You should 
have seen me. At first I felt like stoop- 
ing over to cover my legs with my arms. 
But after a while I got used to it, and one 
night we had to dance, and everybody 
said I was the most graceful. The man- 
ager said I was a born dancer and 
actress.” 
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The Tivoli is celebrated in Norris’s 
McTeague and also the Orpheum. —It 
was to the Orpheum that McTeague 
took Trina Siebe and her mother and 
little Owgooste, and there they heard 
“Nearer, My God, to Thee” played upon 
beer bottles, and revelled in other cheap 
delights. 

Another popuiar resort that is referred 
to in nearly every novel of San Fran- 
cisco life is the Cliff House, overlooking 
the beach and the broad Pacific. The 
old Cliff House, a low, rambling broad- 
verandaed hostelry, from which one 


the foot of the hill, where struggling 
with the drifting sand, they suggested a 
half-exhumed Pompeii to the passing 
traveller. They were the skeletons at the 
feast of every San Francisco pleasure- 
seeker. . . . And beyond this again was 
the grey, eternal sea, and at its edge, 
perched upon a rock and rising out of the 
very jaws of the gushing breakers, stood 
a stately pleasure dome, decreed by some 
speculative and enterprising landlord— 
the excuse and terminus of this popular 
excursion. Here Rollingstone drew up, 
and, alighting, led his party into a bright, 











THE JAPANESE TEA GARDEN IN THE GOLDEN GATE PARK 


looked down upon the rocky islets where 
innumerable sea lions gathered of a 
clear day to bask in the sun, was a 
place of delight. Here Rollingstone of 
Harte’s Gabriel Conroy gave his famous 
{éie champetre. Harte tells how one got 
there from downtown in the old days, 
presumably the later ’sixties. 

“Their road skirted the base of a huge, 
solitary hill, broken in outline by an out- 
crop of gravestones, sacred to the mem- 
ory of worthy pioneers who had sealed 
their devotion to ‘the healthiest climate 
in the world’ with their lives. Occa- 
sionally these gravestones continued to 


cheery room whose windows gave upon 
the sea.” 
Rollingstone is recognised by all the 


‘old inhabitants as William C. Ralston, a 


millionaire of the ‘sixties who drowned 
himself off North Beach as a result of 
his bankruptcy. 

The “huge solitary hill” is Lone Moun- 
tain, afterward marked by an enormous 
cross. “Lone Mountain, its white slabs 
and vaults grey in the dawn,” as Mrs. 
Atherton writes in American Wives and 
English Husbands, “the sharp cone, with 
its Calvary behind, black in the dull 
void.” 

















OLD MISSION DOLORES. 


To get to the Cliff House in The 
Octopus days you went through Golden 
Gate Park, where Annixter wooed Hilda 
in the little Japanese tea garden. The 
park, undoubtedly the finest in this coun- 
try, because of its botanical wonders, is 
traversed by a winding road that leads 
to the Old Cliff House grounds, after- 
ward expanded by Adolph Sutro and 
known as Sutro Heights. Annixter and 


OLD MISSION DOLORES. 


MRS. 
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MRS. ATHERTON’S “THE SPLENDID IDLE FORTIES” 


Hilda took “the inevitable bridal trip to 
the Cliff House.” 

It was in the gardens at Sutro Heights 
that Trina fell from the swing and broke 
the tooth upon which McTeague oper- 
ated in his Polk Street “dental parlours.” 

“TI don’t want to write literature,” said 
Frank Norris to me as he stood in the 
doorway of his career as a novelist. “I 
want to write life.” He found life in 
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ON THE CAMPUS STATE UNIVERSITY. 
NORRIS’S “THE OCTOPUS” 


FRANK 


the crude, sordid folk of Polk Street. 
Some months before that story was writ- 
ten he came to me in his radiant, ex- 
travagant way and said: “I’m in the 
biggest luck! I’ve discovered the very 
man I’ve been looking for—a real man 
with blood and viscera in him. He’s a 
Polk Street dentist. I’m perfectly fas- 
cinated with him. Can’t think of any- 
thing else. I can see him come into my 
story, big, brawny, crude—a regular ani- 
mal. Yes, he’s commonplace enough, 
but that’s all the better. I’m going to 
study him and I’m going to put him 
bodily into my book, all his vices and 
everything; and when people read him 
they'll say, “There’s life.’ ” 

That is precisely what he did with his 
Polk Street dentist, and when W. D. 
Howells, that most competent appraiser 
of realism, read the story he said, 
“There’s life.” 

That particular part of Polk Street 
where Norris found his precious villain 
McTeague was in those days a little com- 
mercial island in a sea of rather smart 
residences, Van Ness Avenue being only 
one block to the west and the fine houses 
of Nob Hill only a short distance to the 
east. 


Having lived for a time within five 
minutes’ walk of the Polk Street market, 
upon which the windows of the “denta! 
parlours” looked down, I could have 
pointed out to you the car conductor’s 
coffee-joint where McTeague took din- 
ner in the first chapter, and Joe Frenna’s 
saloon where he bought the pitcher of 
beer which he drank sitting in his operat- 
ing chair. It is true to the picture that 
“at one end of the street he could see the 
huge power-house of the cable line” and 
“the bustling market with the butcher 
wagons in front of it,” and “further on, 
the glass roof of a huge public bath 
house,” the said glass roof sheltering the 
popular Lurline Baths. True, too, that 
“cable cars passed with a whirring of 
jostled glass windows” and that fine 
ladies came down from the avenue to 
order meat and vegetables at the market 
stalls. And there he and Trina lived after 
their marriage. 

Poor Trina! I can see her, sitting in 
those Polk-street windows, working at 
her Noah’s ark animals, and I can see 
her dead body lying on the kindergarten 
floor, stared at by all the incoming chil- 
dren; for the kindergarten murder was 
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very real to us newspaper men who had 
to report it, in fact, for it actually oc- 
curred, as did also the carrying away of 
the canary in its cage by the murderer, 
though this belonged to another and 
older murder case and was previously 
used by Stevenson in his Wrecker, a fact 
that must have escaped Norris’s attention, 
although he once told me that The 
Wrecker was his favourite novel and that 
he had never done reading it. 

Smelly, smoky, noisy old Chinatown, 
which lay right under Nob Hill to the 
east, and was rich in literary material, 
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games upon the grass or along the 
walks. 

The Plaza plays a part in Mrs. Ather- 
ton’s Ancestors, which so wonderfully 
describes the doomsday of quake and fire, 
and it also comes into a few of Norris’s 
novels. Stevenson often loitered there 
within its ancient iron fence, and sacred 
to his memory there stands, where 
Kearny street travellers may see it, a 
handsome tablet surmounted by a bronze 
effigy of the Hispaniola, the pirate craft 
of Treasure Island. 

To the east and north of the Plaza lay 
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was probably best pictured by Chester 
Bailey Fernald in his short stories, par- 
ticularly “The Cat and the Cherub,” and 
“The Gentleman in the Barrel.” If old 
Chinatown belonged to any story writer 
it belonged to Fernald, who shows you 
the dark corners of it—the opium dens 
and the fan tan games—better than any 
‘of the others. Ona sunny day the Plaza, 
otherwise known as Portsmouth Square, 
which extends from Kearny Street north 
into Chinatown beside two of its streets, 
Washington and Clay, was always alive 
with Chinese, and often one saw slant- 
eyed children busy with their curious 





Taber-Stanford Studio 


the fragrant slums of the Barbary Coast, 
the scene of the pivotal action of Earle 
Ashley Walcott’s Blindfolded. Here in 
the old days the dies and dance halls 
were so thick that at night one could not 
pass from the hearing of one banging 
piano or strident orchestra without hav- 
ing one’s ears smitten by another, and 
sometimes three or four musical per- 
formances could be heard in one clashing 
crescendo. The hoodlums of the old 
Barbary Coast used to spend much of 
their time in carving each other up and 
shooting each other down. It was a rare 
week that this festive locality did not 
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Campi's Italian Restaurant, at 531-533 Clay Street, was one of the noted eating places in the days before 


the fire, dating its existence from the days of 1849. 


The descendants of those who managed it then, the 


Cuenin family of to-day, have established Campi's Italian Restaurant in the heart of the new San Francisco 


on Market Street, a few dvors from Third Street. 


This photograph is over thirty-five years old, the pro- 


prietor, standing by the closed doors, and the waiters—ten of them have, like the building itself, become 


only memories of the past. 


provide a murder or two, and as for 
brawls .such as occurred at Borton’s in 
Blindfolded there were a-plenty. Suck 
tragic adventures as those of Giles 
Dudley and his friend Henry Wilton 
were so common on the “Coast” as to 
call for the merest newspaper mention. 
I remember once seeing a great hulking 
patrolman carried limp and lifeless into 
the old Central Police Station after he 
had been set upon by hoodlums who had 
jabbed him “full of holes.” 

And yet, strange to say, there were 
many bohemian resorts on and near the 
“Coast.” Along its slummy purlieus 
there were restaurants such as San- 
guinetti’s, the Buon Gusto and Campi’s. 
It was “upstairs at Campi’s” that the peo- 
ple of Gelett Burgess’s Lady Mechante 
gathered on the memorable night when 
Professor Doolittle harangued them 
upon his favourite subject of “Hyper- 
space.” Campi’s was presided over by 
Barowich—Barowich the Slav, “whose 
mother was a countess and had disin- 
herited him.” “Not to know Barowich by 
nafne was a badge of the alien.” Mr. 
Burgess has described Campi’s very 
neatly. All old San Franciscans with 





red blood in their veins knew Campi’s, 
with its dingy front, its shabby interior 
and its sanded floor, where you could get 
a gorgeous Italian dinner, including 
wine, for fifty cents, if you didn’t mind 
what kind of a cloth you ate from or 
what kind of women sat at the next 
table. Everybody went there, from 
printers to merchant princes, and every- 
body had a good time. To hear the talk 
at the tables and to see the diners grow 
merry under the effects of the liberal li- 
bations of good though cheap claret 
were alone worth the price of admis- 
sion. 

Other old bohemian restaurants were 
the Poodle Dog, at Bush and Dupont 
streets, Marchand’s nearby, and _ the 
Maison Dorée, on Kearny Street, only 
a block away. Norris and Stevenson 
found literary material at these resorts, 
and other writers have also celebrated 
them. 

I might ramble on and tell of the way 
in which the Mission district has been 
treated by story writers, and the old 
sandlots, the Presidio, the Potrero, and 
Bernal Heights, and really I have but 
barely touched upon Russian Hill and 

















Tar Flat; but I can hear the editor call- 
ing to me to “cut it short.” 

But, even at the risk of editorial dis- 
pleasure, one thing must be set down 
here at the close, though it were worthy 
a better place, and that is the Market 
Street promenade, to which Cedarquist 
in The Octopus had reference when he 
said that San Francisco was “not a city 
but a Midway Plaisance.” Along old 
Market Street of a Saturday afternoon 
one saw such girls, such gowns, and such 
gaiety as one would find on no other 
thoroughfare in the world. The matinée 
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crowds were simply gorgeous. The 
street was a-flutter with swishing silks 
and fancy furbelows. Here beauty 
reigned, and everybody who was any- 
body turned out to see it. Truly in those 
good old days San Francisco was not a 
city but a Midway Plaisance. She is 
more staid and sedate now, but she is 
still gay enough. It takes something 
more violent than a mere cataclysm of 
Nature to wipe out the festive spirit of a 
people who live in such a rare and heady 
atmosphere as that of San Francisco. 
Bailey Millard. 
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aR O= eee PmHILE inspecting the 
Osa evo plant and offices of one 
ey iy Weg Of the great metropolitan 
ALE WH adaily newspapers two 
ay | Mma years ago, a Japanese 
if z= alti: #banker asked “his cice- 
ianmaes rone, the city editor, 
what, in the latter’s belief, constituted 
the biggest element in the oft-repeated 
“power of the press.” “Wait a moment,” 
replied the editor, “and I shall show you.” 
The two men wound their way through 
the narrow correspondents’ halls, through 
the offices of the various officials, through 
the noisy city room with its score of busy 
reporters, and, finally, brought up at the 
threshold of a light-bathed room, stacked 
to the ceilings with books, catalogues, 
files, albums and records. “Here, sir,” 
said the editor to the foreign financier, 
“is your answer.” 

The room in .question was the 
“morgue,” a word that, in newspaper- 
men’s phraseology, stands for that de- 
partment of the paper wherein are kept 
the keys to the news that has passed, the 
“dead” news, in other words. In “dead” 
news, however, rest such vast resuscita- 
tive possibilities, such important clues for 
the future as well as of the past, and such 
an infallible, indelible record and guide 
that the statement of the trained editor 
was well chosen. A newspaper’s morgue 
(and we will henceforth omit quotation 


a et 






marks) is one of its chief sources of 
power, a fact that is borne testimony to 
by the knowledge that the greatest of 
the New York dailies are those that pos- 
sess the most exhaustive morgues. 

The public in general, the huge body 
of newspaper readers, know little, if any- 
thing, of this journalistic department. 
The writer was never more forcibly im- 
pressed with this fact than when 
he was once asked by a prominent official 
of a widely known insurance company 
whether it was not true that the editors 
of a newspaper had to keep all the 
facts of past news in their memory for 
future use. Imagine! Here was a man, 
well educated and a daily reader of the 
newspapers, who really imagined that all 
the important and unimportant details of 
the past thirty or forty years of news 
were remembered—and had to be re- 
membered—by the editors. This man 
was not and is not alone, moreover, in his 
impression. The great majority of per- 
sons, although they may not believe as 
the insurance official did, have not the 
faintest idea of the manner in which a 
newspaper keeps its fingers on the past 
and its eyes on the future. 

A newspaper morgue is usually defined 
as a library—a most unsatisfactory and 
incomplete definition. Within a news- 
paper office, the morgue is sometimes re- 
ferred to as the index department—a 
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better characterisation. To explain in 
full, however, the comprehensive nature 
of one of these morgues, more than a 
phrase is necessary. In the first place, 
the most important side of the depart- 
ment is that devoted to the news cata- 
logues. These catalogues take the form 
of hundreds of small, cloth-bound books 
with detachable leaves. There is not one 
long alphabetically arranged list of the 
indexes, as may be supposed. The books 
are arranged, rather, in a score of series. 
For example, there are the “suicide” in- 
dex book cases, the “railroad” cases, the 
“murder” cases, the “accident” cases, and 
so on down the long list of everything 
physically and mechanically emotional in 
the national category. Each of the indi- 
vidual series is arranged in alphabetical 
order in itself, but this arrangement does 
not obtain in the relation of the cases to 
one another. Cross references, however, 
of a seemingly complex yet eventually 
simple nature, make it easy to join the 
news of the day with any conjoint item 
of twenty years ago. In the indexes, 
there is chronicled every item of news 
that is contained from day to day in the 
editions of not only the particular news- 
paper most concerned, but also those 
items that have slipped by the specific edi- 
torial desks and have found their places 
in rival journals. 

The efficiency and scope of the index 
department may be illustrated most 
easily by an example of what occurs 
many times every day in every news- 
paper office. A small item of news comes 
or is brought to the office, let us say, to 
the effect that a ragged man whose fea- 
tures carry traces of refinement has been 
found dead in a cheap Bowery lodging 
house. In his coat pocket a card has been 
found inscribed with tne name of An- 
drew Jones. The day city editor appre- 
ciates the fact that there is probably not 
one chance in a thousand that there may 
be a “story” in this man’s death of sufh- 
cient interest to merit the attention of his 
readers, but he refuses to let the chance 
of that one chance go by. A man is sent 
to the index room, an attendant gets him 
the book in the personality case marked 
Jones, and, turning over the pages, there 
is revealed under the head of Andrew 
Jones the fact that on June 15, 1889, the 
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dead man had been sent to prison for a 
long term of years for alleged forgery. 
The files of the newspaper of the date 
named are then turned up and, in the ar- 
ticle on page five, column six (according 
to the tabulated index), there is found 
the interesting clue that Jones was a 
member of a prominent Massachusetts 
family. 

Further research among the Jones 
chronicles in the index catalogues brings 
to light the facts that Andrew Jones’s 
brother married the latter’s wife when 
she obtained a divorce- during her hus- 
band’s term of imprisonment, that the 
brother had died mysteriously several 
years later, and that the wife had then 
disappeared. And the result of this search 
in the index department thus brings 
about one of the big “human interest” 
stories of the day where, if it had not 
been for the completeness of the morgue 
system, the story would have been lost to 
the columns in the scant five line chron- 
icle of the death from asphyxiation of an 
ordinary Bowery tramp. This illustration 
has been given purposely because of its 
seeming exaggeration. As a matter of 
fact, the incident is a true one. 

The obituary department of a well- 
equipped morgue is arranged so effec- 
tively that if a person of any prominence 
dies a short while before the edition is 
scheduled to go to press, the story of his 
life from birth to death may be gathered 
in the intervening minutes. His photo- 
graph, too, is identified from among the 
great store of made-up “cuts” by a num- 
ber, and the world is given the complete 
history of the deceased, together with a 
reproduction of his likeness, in a mini- 
mum amount of time. If it were not for 
the morgue records it would take several 
reporters many hours to obtain the facts 
that are thus kept always on hand and in 
readiness. It is related that, upon once 
being shown the obituary department in 
one of the New York newspaper 
morgues, the late Dion Boucicault re- 
marked to the attendant who had handed 
him the filed records of his life: “Why, 
even I myself had forgotten many of the 
episodes in my career that you have in 
this index.” 

The libraries of the best morgues con- 
tain historical, scientific and philosophical 




















works for purposes of reference for the 
news writers. In addition, there are 
cyclopedic volumes, catalogues of social, 
political and charitable societies and or- 
ganisations, college statistical pamphlets 
and every other type of work that, at 
some time or another, may be needed for 
cross or direct reference. 

Not only is the news concerned, how- 
ever, in a complete morgue. Literature 
assumes its place there as well. The 
works of famous writers of fact and 
fiction are listed for reference and a sec- 
ondary array of books containing keys 
to various lines and episodes in the liter- 
ary volunres are kept on hand to render 
examination of any specific passage 
readily and quickly manageable. In this 
manner, the writer of, for instance, an 
article for the Sunday edition of the 
newspaper may determine in a very few 
minutes what line follows a certain quo- 
tation from Shakespeare or Chaucer, or 
from Byron or Tennyson, as the case 
may be. He may, furthermore, .guard 
himself against inaccuracy in quotations 
with a small expenditure of time and, 
with the aid of the facile morgue, may 
convey to his readers the impression of a 
deep and all-embracing knowledge of the 
prose and verse classics. 

A newspaper morgue must be con- 
stantly enlarged and expanded. For in- 
stance, when the automobile became a 
factor of importance in our civilisation it 
became necessary to inaugurate an auto- 
mobile department, wherein were classi- 
fied in a chain of series automobile acci- 
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dents, race records, bold speed chronicles, 
arrests, et cetera. To-day, the aeroplane 
has necessitated a like series of cata- 
logued files. 

The manner in which an idea for a so- 
called “special story” may be made to as- 
sume concrete form through the channels 
of the morgue may be illustrated from a 
personal experience. The writer was 
once asked by the editor in charge of the 
Sunday magazine section of one of the 
leading metropolitan dailies to prepare an 
article for him on- college heroes who had 
made a fiasco of life in after years. It 
was anything but an easy subject, as may 
be imagined, inasmuch as the accounts of 
men who have been prominent in uni- 
versity life during their undergraduate 
days and who have come to sad ends sub- 
sequently in the more real world are few 
indeed and far between. The editor in 
point, however, was one of the class who 
believes college life spells eventual ruin 
and insisted that enough examples be ob- 
tained to prove his belief in black and 
white. 

By delving into the morgue, by cross- 
ing references of a hundred college 
heroes with those of suicide, murder, the 
courts, automobile disaster, the prisons 
and other equally pleasant index ele- 
ments, and by turning up the names of 
failures and crossing back to the records 
of their college achievements, it became 
possible to locate seven or eight spectacu- 
lar cases of failure which served as a peg 
on which to hang the story the editor 
desired. 

George Jean Nathan. 
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ODE 


To-night, on Madagascar’s shores, dark hands 
Are lifted to the wide benignant sky. 
To-night, where green oases with the sands 
Of Libya mate, dark hands 
Are lifted up on high; 
Are lifted up in yearning through the bars 
That keep man’s soul in exile from the stars. 


To-night, on Himalaya’s slopes, a voice 
Over the world’s white roof takes its high way. 
In Italy to-night, in Uruguay, 
Where’er men toil and suffer and rejoice 
Unto the stars, a voice 
Leaps like the day. 
To-night in every hamlet of Cathay, 
In parchéd India, hark! 
A voice! that cleaves the daylight or the dark 
In gladness or dismay. 
To-night in cities old and new 
Where’er men strive and feel the yoke, 
A voice! that rises through the smoke 
Into the far, responsive blue. 
Laughter and pain, passion and sweet delight, 
Glory and wrong !— 
Hark, how they seek the kindly stars to-night 
In song! 


Oh, strange telegraphy that links man’s soul 
With the bright spheres! Song! By whose flashing beams 
Unto the watching stars he tells his dreams, 
His passions ; and his gleams 
Of perfectness. The circling heavens roll 
Onward, and give no answer; without cease 
Pale orbs, unswerving, through the airy fleece 
Hold their arched way; yet still, yet still 
From dusky window, dewy hill 
The songs rise up, and silver stars give peace. 


Song! In whose crucible man’s tears 
Are purged of bitterness, his joy 
Cleansed of its cumbering alloy 

Of daily hopes and fears; 

His passion burned to purity, 

His love, his anger made divine, 
His very human self, a shrine 
Where gods would gladly be. 


Song! To the stars a glorious symphony 
Blent of the million little songs goes forth !— 
The anthems of the singers of the North, 

The cry with lifted hands by southern sea ; 
The West’s loud clamour and the Orient’s dirge 
In one glad surge 

Of heavenly melody! 


Hermann Hagedorn. 
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GOING TO THE THEATRE IN LONDON 


BONDON is at its best in 
aMay and June. It is 
Bthen that the climate is 
amost clement. There is 
ascarcely any fog, and 
arain comes only now 
mtiesesand then in brief and 
sprightly showers. Parliament is in ses- 
sion; the opera is on at Covent Garden; 
it is the time of shows and exhibitions ; 
and all society has come up from the 
country for a three months’ residence in 
town. This year the London season has 
been less brilliant than heretofore, owing 
to the recent death of the most popular 
of European monarchs ; women have ap- 
peared in black or white or a grave ad- 
mixture of the two; but in accordance 
with the wish so tactfully expressed by 
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This article is frankly 


or summer Ao 
dramatic art standards or the tendencies of the 


King George at his accession, hardly any 
of the customary activities of society 
have been foregone, and though London 
has enjoyed itself more quietly than usual, 
it has enjoyed itself in all the usual ways. 
It is fortunate for Americans of culture 
and taste that the London season should 
not conflict in time with the social season 
at home. Only after New York has 
ceased to be enjoyable does London don 
the fine attire of delight; and those who 
follow the social flag may float with it 
over the Gulf Stream on the wings of 
the best weather of the year. And, 
furthermore, it is peculiarly fortunate 
for the many Americans who do not hap- 
pen to know any people in London, that 
they may, in spite of being strangers, en- 
joy the fine flavour of the aristocratic life 


It has nothing to do with English 
inglish stage. The understanding with 


Mr. Hamilton when he sailed for Europe late in May was that he should write an article 
Jor the August number which should ignore the plays entirely, but should tell about going 
to the theatre in London, and what an American traveller should know in order to make 


himself thoroughly at home. 


The photographs with which this article ts illustrated were 


made especially for THE BOOKMAN through the courtesy of Mr. Charles Frohman. 
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of the metropolis by the simple process 
of going to the theatre. For theatre-go- 
ing in London is acknowledged as one of 
the functions of society. This, of course, 
is not the case either in New York or in 
Paris. In New York our audiences are 
heterogeneous and mal choisi, and the 
stranger may sit in a theatre night after 
night without obtaining any index to the 
real social tone of the city. In Paris also, 
in recent years, audiences have become 
helter skelter, and to see a good play is 
no longer to see a convening of the best 
of Paris. But in London the audience in 
any of the better theatres maintains it- 
self steadily upon a high level of refine- 
ment. The best people go to the theatre; 
and, in looking about the stalls, one is al- 
most persuaded to believe none but the 
best. There is about the mere act of the- 
atre-going in London an aroma of gen- 
tility which is not appreciable elsewhere 
and which is a source of charm quite un- 
related to the merits of the play. For 
whatever critical opinions one may form 
concerning English plays and English 
acting, there can be no denying that the 
mere experience of going to the theatre 
in London is immeasurably more pleas- 
ing than the analogous experience in 
America. The reason is not only that the 
audience, which contributes so much to 
one’s enjoyment of a play, is far more 
elegant in appearance and in atmosphere, 
but also that the theatres themselves are 
conducted with a delicacy of taste which 
is almost unknown in New York. 


BOOKING THE SEATS 


For the ordinary American visitor, the 
special pleasure of attending the theatre 
in London begins at the moment when he 
books his seats—or, as we should say it, 
buys his tickets. When he steps up to 
the box-office, he will discover with 
pleasant surprise that it is conducted by 
a gentleman who speaks the English 
language, wears the clothes appropriate 
to the varying hours of the day, and re- 
ceives him with courtesy and considera- 
tion. The names of the men in charge of 
all the box-offices in London are pub- 
lished in the daily papers; and the pub- 
lic, knowing distinctly who they are, is 
habituated to expect impeccable attention 
from them. For the critic, who is denied 
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the pleasure of buying his seats from the 
faultless gentlemen in the box-offices, 
there lies a compensation in the fact that 
the acting managers of the different 
houses are men of culture and taste, 
whom it is a positive pleasure to meet and 
to chat with between the acts and after 
the play. Their courtesy is not merely 
professional; they belong, intellectually 
and socially, to the same class as the ar- 
tists whose work they set before the pub- 
lic; and it is, for an American, a pleasant 
adventure to discover that in London the 
theatre business is, in all its branches, a 
business of gentlemen. 


“SIXPENCE, PLEASE” 


On the evening of the performance, 
the visitor is met in the lobby by a uni- 
formed attendant who directs him to a 
girl who acts as usher. These girls, if 
they are not always pretty, are always 
nice—in the proper sense of that abused 
and suffering adjective—and look very 
dainty in their little caps and aprons. 
The visitor is led down an intricate and 
winding passage with many stairs, and 
pauses on the way to check his hat and 
coat. For this service there is a stated 
charge of sixpence, which obviates all 
question about tips. The visitor is then 
shown to his seat in the stalls, and im- 
mediately experiences the one annoyance 
of the evening. The girl hands him a 
programme and says “Sixpence, please,’ 
with an habituated smile. The visitor’s 
last sixpenny coin has somehow always 
been given to the attendant in the cloak- 
room, and he is now forced to undertake 
an ignominious search of many pockets 
in order to collect half a dozen of those 
bulky copper pieces no two of which can 
be carried in the same pocket without in- 
creasing the tailor’s bill. The pro- 
gramme purchased at so great a bother 
consists of a meadow of advertisements 
through which meanders a rivulet of es- 
sential text. [One somehow cannot 
avoid in this connection the language of 
the incomparable Brinsley.] The cost of 
the programme has already been de- 
frayed many times over by the advertise- 
ments; and a gentleman who has paid a 
guinea for two stalls is doomed to look 
awkwardly unaristocratic throughout 
that troubled searching of his clothes. 























Why not spare him all the bother by 
charging more for his tickets and giving 
him the programme free? Whenever 
any British custom puzzles the American 
because it is at variance with common 
sense, he may always explain the custom 
to himself if he will look back into his- 
tory. To the British mind, the best rea- 
son for doing anything is that people 
have always done it, and the best reason 
for not doing a certain thing is that peo- 
ple have never done it. These two 
axioms are the fundamental principles of 
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audience without charge at every first 
performance; but so strong is British 
habit that most of the auditors me- 
chanically hand sixpence to the pro- 
gramme girls, who accept the money as 
a tip and reap a large harvest from the 
occasion. 


THE LONDON STALLS 


After the American visitor has bought 
his programme, he makes a discovery 
that lifts him to silence on a peak in 
Darien. This is nothing less than the as- 
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British behaviour, British morality, and 
British taste. In fact, as statesmen are 
well aware, these two principles, and 
these alone, constitute the British Con- 
stitution. People in London, therefore, 
pay for their programmes for the suffi- 
cient reason that they have always done 
so. One of the managers, some time ago, 
tried the experiment of giving his pro- 
grammes away, but the public protested 
so vehemently that he was obliged to re- 
impose the tax of sixpence. At the present 
time, in all of Mr. Charles Frohman’s 
theatres, programmes are given to the 





tounding fact that he can really sit in his 
seat, instead of dangling his limbs upon 
it like a coat upon a rack. Wonder of 
wonders, he has room for his knees! The 
stalls in a London orchestra are really 
articles of furniture, commodious and 
comfortable. In Mr. Cyril Maude’s ex- 
quisite theatre, known as The Playhouse, 
each chair sits solidly on four legs, and 
has two arms and a back that fit the hu- 
man body; and in the St. James’s The- 
atre, which is conducted by Mr. George 
Alexander, and is perhaps the finest play- 
house in London, a space of no less than 
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two feet and a half is left between the 
knees of the spectator and the back of 
the chair in front of him. Knees, after 
all, were not intended by a kind Creator 
to be scraped; and a lady’s back hair is 
one of those sights of nature concerning 
which the poet remarked that distance 
lends enchantment to the view. 
Looking about him in the stalls, the 
visitor perceives that everybody, without 
exception, is in evening dress and is the 
sort of person he would gladly ask to 
dinner. He feels like a member of a 
large theatre party; he is among his own 
people; and there arises a delightful 
sense of being at home which he can 
rarely experience in New York. Such 
conversation as he overhears does not 
jangle on the auditory nerve; he knows 
that the names of the people beside him 
are easily pronounceable by the Anglo- 
Saxon tongue ; he suspects even that they 
know who wrote the play. They have 
somehow heard the name of J. M. Synge 
and would understand the difference be- 
tween Maude Adams and J. M. Barrie. 


THE PIT 


In the orchestra there are only eight 
or ten rows of stalls; and immediately 
behind them is the pit, which is walled 
off by a barrier, or fence, that stretches 
clear across the theatre. In the pit there 
are no individual seats—merely rows of 
long benches on which the people sit 
rather closely together. It is, of course, 
impossible to reserve seats in advance; 
and people who are going to the pit have 
to come early on the evening of the per- 
formance in order to secure the best 
places. Hence, in the case of a popular 
play, a long queue of people may be seen 
at seven o'clock stretching from the pit 
door all along the sidewalk, waiting for 
the house to open. They keep their 
places very patiently in line, united by a 
common mood of pleasurable anticipa- 
tion. . One manager, a while ago, tried 
the experiment of selling reserved seats 
in the pit, at the usual price; but to this 
the pit people objected strenuously, on 
the ground that they could seldom know 
in advance just when they would find 
themselves possessed of that happy com- 
bination of money and an evening off 
which would permit of theatre-going, 
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and preferred to take their chances wait- 
ing in line when the fortunate oppor- 
tunity arrived. The pit is patronised by 
people of a very estimable class, and is 
often frequented by well-educated men 
and women who wish to save money and 
do not care to dress. Whereas a seat in 
the stalls costs half a guinea (or approxi- 
mately two dollars and fifty cents), a 
place in the pit costs only two and six 
(or approximately sixty cents); and the 
play can be seen very nearly as well. In 
the pit the same programme that is sold 
in the stalls for sixpence is sold for two- 
pence; and the pit has a refreshment bar 
of its own which is cheaper than the 
main bar of the theatre. Of course the 
real reason why there is a pit in the Lon- 
don theatre is that there has always been 
a pit; that in itself is sufficient for the 
British mind; but it must be admitted 
that the system is, on grounds of com- 
mon sense, an exceedingly good one. It 
serves to dress the house, by providing 
one place for people who are in evening 
dress and another for people who are 
not; it places one of the most desirable 
sections of the auditorium at the service 
of that important class of the theatre-go- 
ing community that cannot afford to pay 
more than sixty cents; it makes it pos- 
sible for a person who is willing to wait 
a long time in the queue to see an ex- 
ceedingly popular play on any evening 
that he chooses, even though all of the 
reserved seats for that performance may 
have been sold out many days in ad- 
vance ; and furthermore it obliterates that 
pest of the New York theatre, the ticket 
speculator. 


DRESS CIRCLE, BALCONY AND SHILLING 


GALLERY 


Above the pit there are usually three 
galleries. The lowest and best of these 
is called the Dress Circle. Here the 
charge for seats is seven and six (or ap- 
proximately one dollar and eighty cents) 
and people usually dress. The next gal- 
lery, called the Balcony, is cheaper and 
is above the zone of evening dress. Top- 
most of all is the Shilling Gallery, in 
which the seats are not reserved, and 
for which another queue forms in the 
street before the theatre opens. It will 
be seen, therefore, that just as one may 




















travel first, second, or third class on a 
British railway, so one may go to the 
theatre first class, in the stalls or the 
dress circle, second class, in the pit, or 
third class, in the shilling gallery. There 
is no pretence at a general and demo- 
cratic commingling of upper, middle, and 
lower classes in the auditorium. The 
dramatic critic may seriously consider 
this segregation of the classes to be det- 
rimental in its effect upon the dramatic 
art, since the dramatist undoubtedly can 
do his best with an audience in which all 
classes are commingled and dissolved 
into a single crowd; but the visitor must 
admit that the class system is greatly 
conducive to the comfort of the individ- 
ual. He can choose his own place and 
can be sure of feeling at home with his 
neighbours. 


THE CURTAIN-RAISER 


The play of the evening usually be- 
gins at nine. In London the best people 
dine at least an hour later than they do 
in New York—a custom which undoubt- 
edly owes its origin to the long daylight 
of the northern latitude. In London in 
the month of June it is easily possible to 
read a newspaper in the street at nine 
o'clock without the aid of artificial light. 
Till nine the stalls are empty; but the 
people in the pit, who had to come early, 
need to be amused, and the play of the 
evening is therefore preceded by a cur- 
tain-raiser, which begins at half-past 
eight. Sometimes, as at the Comedy The- 
atre this season, the initial entertainment 
is furnished by a performer at the piano; 
but more often it consists of a one-act 
play. These little pieces, which are di- 
rected at the pit and gallery, usually 
stand upon a lower level of art than the 
main piece. In America our playwrights 
nearly all seem eager to write one-act 
plays and complain because there is no 
market for them; and to the American 
critic in London it seems surprising that 
a better use is not made by English au- 
thors of the opportunity afforded them. 
Of all the one-act plays disclosed in Lon- 
don during the present season only two 
showed any merit. One of these, by Mr. 


Barrie, was put on as an afterpiece; the 
other, by George Pastor, was used as a 
curtain-raiser. 


If an enterprising agent 
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should gather up two dozen of the one- 
act plays which are now lying idle in the 
trunks of our American playwrights 
and bring them over to London, he might 
find a ready market for them and help to 
ameliorate the weakest feature of the 
London stage. 


BETWEEN THE ACTS 


The entr’acte in a London theatre is a 
delightful interval. If the visitor wishes 


to remain in his seat, he may listen to an 
orchestra that is worth listening to; and 
if he wishes to leave his seat, he may do 



























AUDITORIUM OF THE GLOBE THEATRE 
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so without treading on anybody’s toes or 
falling into anybody’s lap. To pass out 
from the very middle of a row is not a 
physical affliction, and may be accom- 
plished without occasioning scowls. 
Each theatre is provided with a bar, 
which is an integral part of the establish- 
ment. It is not, indeed, conducted by the 
theatre manager. The manager sublets 
the privilege of the bar ; and the privilege 
of selling the programme usually goes to 
the same man as part of the contract. 
On the managerial ledger, this arrange- 
ment subtracts a considerable figure from 
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the item of the rent of the house. And 
the bar is a great convenience to_the 
thirsty members of the audience. It is 
not necessary to plunge forth into the 
cold grey air of night in search of a half- 
caste café around the corner. In the bar of 
the Duke of York’s Theatre one evening, 
the genial manager of that very hospitable 
house propounded a theory that the cause 
of the chronic colds that afflict many 
American gentlemen was this uncivilised 
necessity of rushing out of an overheated 
theatre into the chill of an American 





BAR OF THE GLOBE THEATRE, LONDON. 


winter night; and the only American 
present could not deny the soft impeach- 
ment. An English actor present sug- 
gested this as a cause of the American 
nasal habit of speech; and if the bell had 
not rung to announce the next curtain, 
a lengthy lecture on the relation between 
liquidation and elocution might have 
been developed from the theme. For such 
a flight of fancy the bar of the Duke of 
York’s is a very comfortable place. But 
the bar of the Globe Theatre is perhaps 


OPENING ON 
OVER SHAFTESBURY AVENUE 
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It is cir- 
cular in form, looking down through a 
central opening to the lobby below, and 
also opening out upon a balcony over 


the most pleasant in London. 


Shaftesbury Avenue. Drinks, in all the 
theatres, as indeed in practically every 
bar in England, are served by girls in- 
stead of.men. There is about these bar- 
maids an air of hospitable homeliness— 
in the correct, historic sense of that most 
beautiful of words—that raises the en- 
tire tone of public drinking in England. 
Sut to set forth all the psychologic rea- 
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BENEATH, AND ON A BALCONY 
Photograph by Foulsham and Banfield 


sons why bar-maids are preferable to 
bar-tenders, one would need the felicity 
ot Elia and the scope of an entire essay. 
In the theatres, the bar-maids are affable 
without being unpleasantly familiar, and 
one is glad to meet them. Smoking be- 
tween the acts is enjoyed both in the bar 
and in the lobby. Nobody leaves the pre- 
cincts of the theatre, and there is there- 
fore no necessity for our American sys- 
tem of giving out return checks and 
gathering them in again. 
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Meanwhile, during the entr’acte, the 
ladies of- the audience are not left with- 
out attention. The programme girls cir- 
culate about, selling ices, coffee, sweets, 
and cakes from dainty trays; or if the 
performance be a matinée, they pass out 
individual services of tea. In a theatre 
so well equipped as The Playhouse, there 
is a sort of little counter projecting from 
the backs of the row of stalls in front of 
the spectator, on which he may set his 
tea-tray and serve himself in comfort. 
To the American visitor it looks at first 
a little quaint to see fully a third of a 
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advance of the British. A London the- 
atre is, as a rule, less broad and consider- 
ably more deep than a house of similar 
capacity in New York. The British have 
not yet learned to build that wide and 
shallow type of theatre, exemplified by 
the Lyceum, the Belasco-Stuyvesant, and 
the Maxine Elliott in New York, which 
brings all of the spectators into appre- 
ciable proximity to the stage; indeed, be- 
cause of the necessary presence of the 
pit, it is impossible that they should build 
it. But the most vital defect of theatre 
building in London is the habit, every- 


QUEUE WAITING AT THE PIT DOOR OF THE SHAFTESBURY THEATRE 


matinée audience taking tea in this man- 
ner between the acts. It is, however, a 
very comfortable custom and contributes 
to that feeling of the individual in the 
stalls that he is socially a factor in one 
large theatre-party. 


VITAL DEFECTS 


If the social tone and managerial con- 
duct of the London theatres are far su- 
perior to the tone and conduct of our 
own, it must be urged, upon the other 
hand, that in the scientific construction of 
our theatre-buildings we stand easily in 
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where adhered to, of digging a hole deep 
down in the ground for the stalls and the 
pit, instead of planting these vital sec- 
tions of the house on a level with the 
street. In a typical London theatre, one 
steps from the street into the lobby and 
then directly into the dress circle, or first 
balcony, which is on a level with the 
lobby. In order to get to the stalls, it is 
necessary to pass down a long and intri- 
cate passage which curves around the pit 
and descends gradually or abruptly to a 
level which is an entire story under- 
ground. From the stalls there is no exit 
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backward through the pit, and only one 
exit on each side, giving upon a winding 
passage that leads uphill, or upstairs, or 
both. In the event of a sudden terrible 
fire, everybody in the stalls would be en- 
tombed and burned alive. The main 
lobby of the theatre would immediately 
be choked by refugees from the dress cir- 
cle; and the two intricate uphill exits 
from the stalls would be of no service in 
a panic. This fact was admitted to the 
present writer by most of the managers 
with whom he talked the matter over; 
and yet they could advance no explanation 
of the general adherence to this plan of 
building except that “that was the way 


in which London theatres had always 
been built.”” From this point of view the 
worst theatre in London is one which 
ranks artistically among the very best— 
namely, the home-theatre of Sir Charles 
Wyndham, the Criterion, in Piccadilly 
Circus. The Criterion is constructed en- 
tirely underground ; its roof is on a level 
with the street, a restaurant occupying 
the visible building above it; and to get 
out of any part of the theatre it is neces- 
sary to climb up many steps and twist 
through long and winding passages. 
Since the Iroquois Theatre fire in Chi- 
cago, no such edifice could ever have se- 
cured a theatre license in any city of 
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America. The London fire department 
insists that, in every theatre, the safety 
curtain shall be lowered and raised be- 
tween the acts in order to prove to the 
audience that it is in good working or- 
der; but the precaution of setting the 
stalls and the pit on a level with the 
ground, so that they may be emptied at 
once into the streets, does not seem to 
have occurred to the imagination of the 
London builders. Another point that has 
apparently escaped them is that, for peo- 
ple in a hurry, it is easier to climb down 
than to climb up. 

It is curious to notice this deficiency 
of common sense in the planning of edi- 
fices which in all matters of zsthetic 
taste are so superior to our own. The 
Criterion, crowded with a distinguished 
audience, presents a finer appearance 
than any theatre in America; and the 
fact that it is a fire-trap escapes the eye. 
The decoration of nearly all the London 
theatres is simple, chaste, and dignified ; 
some of. them, like The Playhouse and 
the St. James’s, are exceedingly beauti- 
ful—the curtain of the latter, designed 
in imitation of old tapestry, being a de- 
light to the eye; and nowhere is the 
spectator assailed by anything so prepos- 
terous as the peacock proscenium of the 
New Amsterdam Theatre or so horrid as 
the sugar-pastry boxes of the Hackett 
Theatre in New York. 


CERTAIN THEATRES, CERTAIN PLAYS 


The conservative and habitual temper 
of the London public is displayed in the 
fact that it always expects the same type 
of play in any given theatre. Each house 
has an acknowledged character of its 
own, to which it is expected to live up— 
or down, as the case may be. From one 
point of view, this system is a great ad- 
vantage. A person may trust a certain 
theatre to afford him a certain sort of 
entertainment, and may safely go to it 
without even inquiring the name of the 
play. He will never run foul of any such 
incongruity as the production of Lulu’s 
Husbands in the Maxine Elliott Theatre 
two days after The Passing of the Third 
Floor Back had folded its tents like the 
Arabs and silently stolen away. But, on 
the other hand, the system is such that 
an excellent play may be doomed to fail- 
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ure merely because it has been produced 
in the wrong house. A good Conan 
Doyle melodrama would fail at the Cri- 
terion; a good Henry Arthur Jones com- 
edy would fail at the Adelphi. One of 
the main reasons why Mr. Henry Miller 
failed in London with The Great Divide 
and The Servant in the House, for ex- 
ample, was that he appeared at the Adel- 
phi. People had never done such plays 
there; and this fundamental British rea- 
son was in itself sufficient to keep the 
public away. Yet, to revert to the other 
side of the argument, it is good to know. 
that one may always bank upon the Cri- 
terion for politeness, on the St. James’s 
for elegance, and so on through the cata- 
logue. It relieves the theatre-goer of a 
great deal of bothersome investigation of 
managerial advertisements. 

The most significant fact about the en- 
tire process of going to the theatre in 
London, in so far as that process differs 
from our own, is that it greatly em- 
phasises the pleasure of anticipation. 
The people who wait in line for the pit 
door to open experience this pleasure to 
the full. Theirs is really the halcyon 
experience that is recorded so movingly 
by Lamb in the Essays of Elia. By wait- 
ing for something they desire, they in- 
crease their own delight in the thing they 
wait for. But even in the stalls, if the 
visitor comes early, the curtain-raiser 
will be found to whet his appetite for 
the longer play to follow. Even if he 
does not come till nine, he will find that 
the audience is careful to get seated be- 
fore the important piece begins. Lon- 
don theatre-goers do not, like those of 
New York, habitually insult the drama- 
tist, the actors, and their fellow-auditors 
by strolling in throughout the act of ex- 
position. Every detail of the experience 
of theatre-going, from the first delightful 
buying of the tickets, seems ordained to 
lead up fitly to that hushed and breathless 
moment when the curtain rises on a mys- 
tic and imaginary world. 


LONDON THEATRE DISTRICTS 


Shaftesbury Avenue, which curves 
northeastward like a comet’s tail out of 
the nucleus of Piccadilly Gircus, is now 
the main artery of the London theatre 
district ; but there is still a sprinkling of 
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older theatres along the Strand, and an- 
other collection of first-class houses in the 
neighbourhood of St. Martin’s Lane. 
None of these streets, however, bears any 
real resemblance to New York’s Great 
White Way. The electric signs of the 
theatres are less garish and in better 
taste, and the streets are processional 
with cabs. The only place that at all re- 
minds the visitor of the meretricious 
glitter of Broadway is Leicester Square, 
in which most of the music halls are con- 
gregated. Here there is a gleam of 
garish light and a sense of painted ladies 
disappearing up darkened byways. But 
Shaftesbury Avenue preserves at night 
an atmosphere of elegance and restraint. 

After the theatre in London, there is 
nothing that parallels at all the café life 
of New York. By far the greatest num- 
ber of habituated theatre-goers drive 
quietly home in cabs and go to bed. Al- 
most the only good place for an after- 
theatre supper is the Carlton; and this 
is frequented mainly by visitors to Lon- 
don, rather than by the inhabitants them- 
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selves. Apart from the great hotels, 
there are no cafés of the highest class. 
Even those of the second class thin out 
at midnight and close their doors at half 
past twelve. After the latter hour it is 
difficult to buy a drink in London. The 
lights are dark. The streets are silent, 
except for the occasional clatter of a be- 
lated cab-horse. Mysteriously, in the 
short space of an hour, the great, gigan- 
tic city has shut its eyes and gone to 
sleep. By three o’clock the sky has 
brightened with a northern dawn; but 
there is nobody abroad to watch the 
miracle, except a few milkmen and an 
occasional American who is not used to 
early hours. Perhaps this soft subsi- 
dence into midnight of the entire theatre- 
going population is the final touch of ele- 
gance and aristocracy, of conservatism 
and tradition—the last harmonic height 
of the serenely and beautifully planned— 
which distinguishes the delicate experi- 
ence of going to the theatre in Lon- 
don. 
Clayton Hamilton. 





WHEN LOVE GOES 


Oh Mother, I am sick of love, 
I wake before the dawn is red, 
My bitter dreams have broken me, 
_ I would my love were dead. 


“Drink of the cup I brew for thee, 
“Thou shalt have quiet in its stead.” 


II 


Where is the silver in the rain, 
Where is the music in the sea, 

Where is the bird that sang all day 
To break my heart with melody? 





“The night you bade Love fly away 
“He hid them all from thee.” 





Sara Teasdale. 

















THE CRAFTSMANSHIP OF WRITING 


BY FREDERIC TABER COOPER 


I—Tue Inporn TALENT 


It is always helpful, in writings possessing even the mildest of text-book 
flavour, for author and reader to start with a clear mutual understanding of 


scope and purpose. 


The best way in which to forestall that aggrieved sense 


which a student often feels of having derived no profit from a certain article or 


book or lecture course, is to say frankly, at the outset: 


we intend to do. 
waste your time, since it belongs upon 
doing.” 


pave e lara veve a erersraca® 


aN the present series of 
Harticles on “The Crafts- 
amanship of Writing,” 
athe best and quickest 
| way to reach, this helpful 
Hunderstanding is to ex- 

* famaplain what first sug- 
pre them, and what results it is hoped 
that they will achieve. There has prob- 
ably never been a time 

The Purpose of when so large a number 
this Series of men and women, of 
all sorts and conditions, 

have yielded to the lure of authorship— 
and the elemental, naive and _ ran- 
dom questions that they often ask shows 
that there has never been a time when 
sO many were in need of a word of 
friendly guidance. And this is precisely 
what the present articles claim to be. 
They do not pretend to point a royal 
road to literature—to furnish a new phi- 
losopher’s stone for transmuting ordinary 
citizens into famous poets and novelists. 
They have no ambition to create new 
authors—since authors worthy of the 
name are born, not made—nor to com- 
pete with the efforts of our college Eng- 
lish Departments, our summer lecture 
courses, our correspondence schools and 
literary agencies—for we have a surfeit 
of these already. The aim of “The 
Craftsmanship of Writing” is nothing 
more pretentious than to help would-be 
writers to reach a somewhat saner, more 
logical understanding of the real nature 
of the profession they are entering upon, 
both on its technical and its artistic side; 
to discount its delays and disappoint- 
ments; and above all, to learn to help 
themselves by intelligent self-criticism. 










“Here, in brief, is what 


If your individual case falls outside these limits, you will 


the list of what we have no intention of 


For it is a somewhat curious fact that 
there is no other line of intellectual work 
in which a man or a woman may re- 
main, through months and years, so 
fundamentally ignorant of his or her real 
worth. 

Now the reason why a struggling au- 
thor may waste years of misdirected 
effort, without knowing 


en Authors just how good or bad his 
His Week productions really are, is 


not difficult to explain. 
The sources of any workman’s knowl- 
edge of his worth are practically only 
three in number: the market value of his 
ware; his own self-criticism, and the 
opinions of others. Now it is a common 
experience among young authors to find 
through weary months that their wares 
apparently have no market value at all 
—this does away with the first source. 
Secondly, the ability to criticise one’s self 
in a detached, impartial way is one of the 
rarest of human faculties—and not a bit 
less rare in authors than in other people. 
Yet, unfortunately, it is upon his own 
judgment that every young writer must 
very largely depend. For there is prob- 
ably no other craft or employment in 
which it is so difficult to obtain a really 
authoritative opinion—for the excellent 
reason that in no other craft or employ- 
ment is there such a lack of any general 
requirement, any standard of apprentice- 
ship. Indeed, it is often as hard to guess 
the potential powers of a beginner in let- 
ters as to predict how a raw recruit is 
likely to conduct himself under fire. Let 
us, therefore, take up separately these 
two questions: First, the various kinds . 
of critical opinion a young author is able 
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to obtain upon his writings ; secondly, the 
nature and degree of systematic training 
it is possible for him to acquire. 

But first let us ask one more prelimi- 
nary detail: where does the raw recruit 
in the army of author- 
ship mainly come from? 
In other trades and pro- 
fessions there is some 
sort of selective barrier : a college degree, 
a regent’s certificate, a Civil Service ex- 
amination, a Union Membership, some 
sort of initial guarantee of fitness. Then, 
too, in many cases, there is the prohibi- 
tive question of expense. It costs both 
time and money to become a lawyer or 
a physician—even to go upon the stage 
means nowadays a year or two in a dra- 
matic school, if one does not want to 
start with a handicap. In contrast, writ- 
ing seems so simple; pen and ink, a pad 
of paper, a table in a quiet corner—these 
to the uninitiated seem to be the net 
amount of required capital. Frank Nor- 
ris, in a burst of rather curious optimism, 
once wrote, “The would-be novel writer 
may determine between breakfast and 
dinner to essay the plunge, buy (for a few 
cents) ink and paper between dinner and 
supper, and have the novel under way 
before bedtime. How much of an outlay 
does his first marketable novel represent ? 
Practically nothing.” Mr. Norris seems 
for the moment to have forgotten that 
his own first “marketable novel,” Mc- 
Teague (although published subse- 
quently to Moran of the Lady Letty), 
represented careful labour scattered over 
the period of four years, and that a por- 
tion of it at least necessitated quite lit- 
erally a further outlay than that of ink 
and paper, being submitted in part ful- 
filment of the requirements of a course 
at Harvard University. 

Now, as in every other attempt to ob- 
tain a high rate of interest upon a small 
investment, the results are extremely 
precarious. The difference in this par- 
ticular case of the beginner in literature 
is that the fault lies less with the invest- 
ment than with the investors. Out of a 
hundred beginners, taken at random, no 
two have had the same sort or degree of 
training, the same advantages of worldly 
knowledge, the same allotment of that 
special fitness which it is convenient to 


The Literary 
Raw Recruit 
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And it 
would be most extraordinary if all of 
them, or any considerable portion of 


speak of as the Inborn Talent. 


them should have. The field is open to 
all comers, without prejudice of colour, 
sex or age. And so we find competing 
side by side, the university man, with 
half a dozen letters after his name; the 
young woman from some Western farm, 
who thinks herself a second Mrs. Brown- 
ing ; the underpaid teacher, the starveling 
minister, the physician with a dwindling 
practice, who seek to eke out a meagre 
income with an occasional magazine ar- 
ticle; the society woman and the man of 
leisure whose whim it is to see them- 
selves in print; the suffragette, the sweet 
young graduate, the whole motley host 
that, rightly or wrongly, believe them- 
selves to have the Inborn Talent. Now, 
if these new writers seek advice—and 
sooner or later they practically all of 
them do—from whom can they seek it? 
What avenues are open to them? 
Some writers, of course, are more for- 
tunately placed than others, in this re- 
spect; but in practice it 
A Young will. be found that the 
Author’s Critic usual sources of criti- 
cism, whether favourable 
or hostile, narrow down to four: I. The 
biased opinions of interested friends: 
II. The bought opinions of professional 
advisers; III. The rejections or accept- 
ances of editors, either with or without 
comment; IV. The published criticisms 
in the review departments of newspapers 
and magazines. Now, as already said, 
there is a certain degree of luck in all 
four of these sources of criticism. Thus, 
to take them up in order, the opinions of 
the first class may not always be biased. 
A young author may have the good luck 
to number among his friends or relatives 
one or more authors of big accomplish- 
ment and fine discernment who may 
serve the place of literary godfather, and 
who in rare and wonderful instances, such 
as that of Flaubert and Maupassant, ac- 
tualise that ideal form of apprenticeship 
which all the arts enjoy save only that of 
letters. Again, it sometimes happens 
that a beginner is fortunate enough to 
choose for his adviser a professional 
reader whose horizon happens to be 
wider than that of the mere market value 
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of literary ware, and whose suggestions 
stimulate the growth of his mentality as 
well as of his bank account. And then 
again, there are editors who, in spite of 
the burden they carry, are not always too 
busy to send, with a rejected manuscript, 
a line or two of welcome advice to a 
young author whom they see to be 
stumbling needlessly—or a few words 
of equally valued praise to the beginner 
whose first work shows, through all its 
crudeness, the unmistakable gleam of the 
Inborn Talent. And as to the fourth 
class, that of the professional critic, 
there are a good many successful authors 
who freely admit the debt they owe to 


him for many a frank word of praise or | 


censure in earlier years. Indeed, this 
last source of outside help ought to be 
the most disinterested and the most use- 
ful of them all. That it is not, is due to 
two simple and rather obvious facts: 
first, that it cannot possibly reach the 
novice in letters until he begins-to get 
his writings into print; secondly, that 
the rank and file of reviewers think it 
their duty to speak to the readers of 
books rather than to the writers of them 
—to tell the general public why they 
ought to like or dislike a certain volume, 
instead of telling the author in what par- 
ticulars his work was good and in what 
others it might have been better. 

“T believe,” says Sir Walter Besant, in 
his Autobiography, “that one can count 
on ten fingers the few critics whose judg- 
ments are lessons of instruction to writ- 
ers as well as readers.” 

It is this dearth of real enlightenment 
that makes so many first attempts— 
whether poetry or prose, essays, stories 
or special articles—sheer guess-work, 
gropings in the dark. Hundreds of first 
manuscripts, and second and third manu- 
scripts, too, are written with tremulous 
hopes and fears, absurdly overvalued one 
moment and blackly despaired of the 
next. They start out on their travels, 
meekly submitted “at your usual rates,” 
and soon come homing back, with only 
the empty civility of a printed slip to 
save them from the waste-paper basket. 
That is a fair statement of the average 
beginner’s experience, is it not? And it is 
looked upon as quite in the natural 
course of things, a special application of 


the economic law of supply and demand. 
It places the young author in the same 
category with every other class of work- 
man who goes around peddling the prod- 
uce of his handiwork. And if that 
produce does not happen to be wanted, 
there is no logical reason why anyone 
should be required to buy it, whether it 
be a sonnet or a sugared waffle. 

In his essay, L’ Argent dans la Littéra- 
lure, Zola writes, with customary blunt- 
ness: “The State owes nothing to 
young writers; the mere fact of having 
written a few pages does not entitle them 
to pose as martyrs, because no one will 
print their work. A shoemaker who has 
made his first pair of shoes does not 
force the government to sell them for 
him. It is the workman’s place to dis- 
pose of his work to the public. And if 
he can’t do it, if he is a nobody, he re- 
mains unknown through his’ own fault, 
and quite justly so.” 

Now it does no good to argue that 
there is something radically wrong about 
The Anomalous the aga system. It 
Pestiten a8 - quite sufficient if we 
epener ate tankly recognise that 
literature occupies an 

P 
anomalous position, and to seek for the 
reason. The great advantage that the 
arts and professions enjoy in theory 
over trade and business is that they aim 
to produce objects of such beauty or ser- 
vice of such importance that the ordinary 
laws of market value do not apply to 
them. Aside from literature, there is 
no profession, excepting the closely 
allied one of the magazine illustrator, 
which is subjected to a like degree of 
precarious uncertainty. Architects, it is 
true, do occasionally enter plans in a 
competition for some big public building 
—hbut this is an exception to the custom 
of their craft, a gamble which they enter 
into voluntarily, fully prepared to be 
cheerful losers. Young artists may re- 
peatedly have their pictures refused ad- 
mission to the annual Salons; but at 
least they have the comfort of knowing 
that there was just one ground for such 
refusals, namely, that the pictures were 
not sufficiently good art. A doctor has 
some trouble in getting his first case, a 
lawyer in getting his first brief; but when 
ence they have secured respectively a 
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client and a patient, they count upon be- 
ing regularly employed; it is inconceiv- 
able that they should be dismissed with a 
printed notice that their dismissal ‘does 
not imply a criticism of their intrinsic 
merits.” Even your corner grocer, if 
you leave him and go to a competitor 
halfway down the black, considers it a 
criticism, and one that he has a right to 
resent. 

As already implied, there is a very 
simple reason why the man of letters 
stands in a class apart. The artist and 
sculptor, the lawyer and doctor, even the 
grocer and the plumber, have all in their 
several ways served a long and relatively 
costly apprenticeship. They have, to 
put it colloquially, learned their job be- 
fore they have been allowed to practise 
for themselves. Whether they will be- 
come distinguished in their several call- 
ings or even demonstrate an average 
skill remains to be proved. But they 
start with a certain guaranteed fund of 
foundation knowledge, a certain pre- 
liminary craftsmanship. It is conceiv- 
able, of course, that a medical student 
might, in his first year, successfully 
treat some simple case of croup or 
whooping-cough. But that one achieve- 
ment would not give him sufficient self- 
assurance to hang out his sign, even if 
the laws of his State permitted such 
recklessness. Yet when the merest tyro 
in writing happens by some lucky hit to 
write a story good enough to win accept- 
ance, or even, let us say, a story that 
has somehow won acceptance although 
not good enough, his pendulum of self- 
criticism swings to the furthest verge of 
elation. He refuses to entertain the pos- 
sibility of further rejections. He begins 
to multiply the number of stories he can 
write a month by the number of months 
in the year, and the product again by the 
number of dollars on his first cheque. 

Of course, in a majority of cases, 
such dreams are doomed to the same 

fate as in the fable of 


The Young the “Pot of Milk’— 
Writer’s and it is fortunate for 
Apprenticeship 


the world at large, and 
doubly fortunate for the young author 
that this is so. The truth is that in 
literature, as in every other art, there is 
no such thing as a royal road to fame. 





Just because a writer is free to hang out 
his shingle, so to speak, at the very be- 
ginning, it does not by any means follow 
that he is permanently exempted from 
serving an apprenticeship. And this fact 
is the sole excuse for dwelling here at 
such length upon so commonplace a 
grievance as_ rejected manuscripts. 
Every young writer knows, of course, 
that he faces repeated rejection; but 
very few recognise that each manuscript 
that comes back is part of their educa- 
tion, a definite amount of the time and 
effort which every apprentice is expected 
to pay. 

The present writer well remembers his 


.first attempts to write short stories, 


while still a college undergraduate, and 
his surprise and resentment when one by 
one the magazines failed to appreciate 
them. He grudged the labour spent upon 
them ; he felt, in a vague sort of way, that 
he had been defrauded. College themes, 
curiously enough, rested on a different 
basis. The time spent on them involved 
no irritation, although they were doomed 
in advance to be still-born. The reason 
for this difference was that the author 
recognised his college themes as part of 
the cost of preparation, and that he had 
not yet learned that his rejected manu- 
scripts were also part of that same prep- 
aration—and by far the more important 
part. 

“The worst of all evils, for a begin- 
ner,” says Zola, in the above-mentioned 
essay, is to arrive and to succeed too 
soon. He ought to know that behind 
every solid reputation there lie at least 
twenty years of effort and of labour.” 

What each man or woman learns 
from a rejection depends, of course, 
upon the circumstances of the in- 
dividual case. It may teach nothing 
more than the unwisdom of submitting 
a certain type of story or article to one 
particular magazine; or again, it may 
bring a salutary awakening to the fact 
that what the author fondly believed to 
be a masterpiece is, after all, a rather 
tawdry and banale performance. But in 
any case, a setback is wholesome disci- 
pline if it makes a writer ask himself 
seriously what is the matter with his 
work—for it is better to tear up half a 
dozen good manuscripts than to let a 














single bad one find its way into print. 
“As remediless as bad work once put for- 
ward,” is a wise little simile of Mr. Kip- 
ling’s—you will find it in The Light that 
Failed, not far from the point at which 
the two versions of that story part com- 
pany. It must, however, be borne in 
mind that no sort of apprenticeship ever 
created genius—its utmost value is to 
develop technical skill. In every art 
there are two indispensable qualities— 
an Inborn Talent and a slowly and pain- 
fully acquired technique—the only dif- 
ference, in the case of literature, being 
that the technique must in the main be 
self-taught. The Inborn Talent is, by its 
very definition, a thing unteachable, al- 
though it may be discovered, fostered 
and developed. It can no more be cre- 
ated by teachers of rhetoric or grammar 
than a singing-master can create a voice. 
But the would-be singer has this big ad- 
vantage over the would-be writer, in that 
he can easily find a teacher of authority 
who will tell him in the course of a 
single interview frankly and conclusively 
whether his case is hopeless or not— 
while the young author has no chance of 
getting such an opinion, and if he had 
would probably refuse to credit it. 

The result is that most new writers are 
left to learn their value, slowly and pain- 
fully, in the unsparing school of ex- 
perience. And the nature of the lesson 
is best. grasped by applying it to the 
analogous art of painting. Suppose the 
young artist left quite to himself, thrown 
wholly on his own judgment, regarding 
subject and composition, colour, light 
and shade. He paints and paints, picture 
after picture, with only his instinct to tell 
him whether they are good or bad—and 
every now and then someone having au- 
thority comes along and blots them out 
with turpentine or a palette knife, and 
with no word of explanation. The young 
artist tries again, and still again—and if 
he has the Inborn Talent, it is conceiv- 
able that he may grow slowly through his 
own efforts helped only by this purely 
destructive criticism, until he achieves 
real greatness. As a matter of fact, this 
is not the road over which the great 
painters have travelled, but it is the road 
by which the masters of literature have 
attained their goal. 
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Now let us suppose, for the sake of 
argument, that a young writer is in no 
haste to see himself in 
print, that he would be 
glad to have some sort 
of systematic instruc- 
tion through a period of years, analogous 
to that of the other arts and crafts: what 
possible avenues are open to him. The 
Inborn Talent, of course, cannot be 
taught; but the technique of good writ- 
ing not only can be taught, but ought to 
be. Yet at present, and I say this ad- 
visedly, we have not a single well 
equipped school of instruction in tech- 
nique—nothing which even pretends to 
do for writing what the conservatories 
do for vocal and instrumental music, and 
schools like the Beaux Arts for painting 
and architecture. The odd thing is that 
people have fallen into the habit of think- 
ing that we do possess such opportunities 
for instruction. Our schools and col- 
leges and universities are paying more 
attention than ever to rhetoric and theme 
writing. Children daily puzzle their par- 
ents with intricacies of sentence dia- 
grams and strange nomenclature of 
grammar undreamed of in an earlier 
generation. And yet almost any city 
editor will tell you that the young col- 
lege graduate has almost as much to un- 
learn as to learn before he becomes a 
useful member of the staff. The trouble 
is that in writing we have confused the 
medium with the art; we have been con- 
tent, a good deal of the time, to teach 
language where we meant to teach tech- 
nique. Writing differs from the other 
arts in this: that from earliest childhood, 
its medium of expression has been more 
or less familiar, more or less skilfully 
employed. A child of five who cannot 
put together simple sentences that ex- 
press his physical needs is considered 
mentally deficient; whereas, if he can 
already whistle or sing a popular air cor- 
rectly, his family indicate the fact with 
pride; and if he can draw a cow that 
really looks like a cow and not like an 
abnormal table endowed with horns and 
tail, he is an infant prodigy. But if we 
could conceive of a race of intelligent 
deaf mutes whose customary mode of 
communication was a highly developed 
picture language, then we might imagine 
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a manual skill of draughtsmanship_ac- 
quired from early childhood that would 
place the medium of the painter on an 
equality with that of the writer to-day. 
Now in our schools and colleges, with 
the best intentions in the world, what is 
actually achieved goes very little be- 
yond an increased dexterity in the use of 
the medium, language. Grammar and 
rhetoric, even the ability to say quite ac- 
curately certain simple and obvious 
things, is not the technique of good writ- 
ing, any more than the ability to draw 
a circle or a straight line or to match 
colours makes up the technique of good 
painting. And even those few courses 
which the English departments of our 
larger universities have in recent years 
established for the benefit of their gradu- 
ate students—courses in the structure of 
the short story and the play and the 
novel—although they are an encouraging 
step in the right direction, are not either 
in kind or in degree quite comparable to 
the practical training that is open to 
students in every other branch of art. 
The best instruction in any craft or pro- 
fession is a practical training by some- 
one who has already proved himself a 
master of it. The instructors in our 
medical schools, our seminaries, our 
schools of law, are nearly always men 
who have won their reputation in the 
sick chamber, the pulpit, the court-room. 
And this is the one logical source of 
learning. Yet in authorship the chance 
of working directly under the ‘guidance 
of a master has, so far as I can recall, 
been exemplified in practice on a large 
scale only once in the history of letters 
—and that was in the special brand of 
historical romance tirelessly produced by 
the author of Les Trois Mousquetaires 
and his apprentices—satirically desig- 
nated as Dumas et Cie, Fabrique de 
Romans. . College instruction in the art 
of writing is, with a few brilliant excep- 
tions, given by men who are trained 
critics rather than creative writers—men 
who know infinitely more about taking a 
work to pieces than about putting it to- 
gether. Dissecting is an important part 
of class work in a course in botany, but 
it does not help us to a knowledge of how 
to grow a rose. And you will learn more 
about building a cathedral by watching it 
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go together, stone by stone, than by see- 
ing a gang of professional wreckers 
dustily pulling it down. 

Are we to understand, then, some one 
will ask, that the English courses in col- 
leges and graduate schools are a waste 
of time? Emphatically no, not by any 
means, so long as we do not mistake the 
nature of their help. So far as they go 
they are of distinct value to a student 
with ambition for authorship—valuable 
in the same way that courses in literature 
and in foreign languages are valuable; 
but they carry him no further in his 
technical training than college courses in 
biology or constitutional history carry a 
student forward in the practice of medi- 
iets Otiannes cine or the law. The 

mia practical question, then, 
of Training gy b a ee 
Schools is: In the absence of 
special training-schools 
what advice should be given to a begin- 
ner? Are there any lines of special 
study that he may follow, any form of 
self-training that he may put himself 
through? The answer is: Yes, there is 
the theoretical help of text books on 
technique, and there is the practical 
training of journalism. But it is well to 
remember, on the one hand, that all the 
text-books ever written on the English 
novel will not make a novelist, any more 
than Ruskin’s Modern Painters, even 
though committed to memory, would 
make a Millais for a Bouguereau. A 
newspaper training is a good, whole- 
some tonic, especially as an antidote to 
the stilted heaviness of the academic 
style. It gives a certain fluency, a cer- 
tain colloquial tone that makes for free- 
dom. “To the wholesome training of 
severe newspaper work when I was a 
very young man, I constantly refer my 
first successes,” was Dickens’s stereo- 
typed reply to the questions of American 
reporters. And yet one hesitates to rec- 
ommend it with the same assurance with 
which it was to be recommended a quar- 
ter century ago. For if the younger 
generation of American writers have any 
one conspicuous fault in common, it is 
that of too journalistic a style. 

But there is one question which every 
amateur writer should ask himself in 
advance of everything else, and that is: 
Has he the Inborn Talent? Has he any 
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talent at all, anything worth the saying— 
worth, that is, the trouble of learning to 

say in the best possible 
Have youthe manner? Has he ideas? 
Inborn Talent? —not-mere raw material, 

in the form of things 
seen and experiences lived—but ideas 
about them that may be of importance or 
interest to some portion of the world at 
large. Let us ask this direct question 
of every man and woman who reads 
these pages: Have you taken any pains 
to satisfy yourself that you possess this 
Inborn Talent? If not, do so without 
delay, before you scatter futile ink over 
another sheet of wasted paper. And it 
is not just a question of having or not 
having the creative instinct, but of hav- 
ing it in sufficient degree to make its 
development really worth while. For the 
Inborn Talent in a writer may be com- 
pared to the grade of ore in a mine—the 
question is not simply whether there is 
any precious metal there at all, but 
whether it is present in paying quanti- 
ties. It is well to find out, if you can, 
just how richly your talent will assay, 
and then work it accordingly. 

But, you may retort, how is any one to 
find out whether he has talent? Who is 
to be the judge? How can the author 
himself or any one else know surely 
whether repeated rejections through a 
course of months mean hopeless medi- 
ocrity or the handicap of crude methods 
—whether improvement is a matter of 
being born again or merely of buckling 
down and laboriously learning the job? 
And just here, of course, lies the real 
difficulty of making this advice practical. 
No one can answer this first and most 
important question for you—no one, at 
least, so authoritatively as to convince 
you even against your will. But you 
yourself can answer a few frank ques- 
tions that will go a long way toward 
enlightening you: Why 
are you trying to write? 
What preparations have 
you had that make you 
believe you are qualified? How long ago 
did you begin to try? What sort of en- 
couragement have you so far received? 
These are questions which no one else 
can answer for you; for no two cases 
are precisely alike. But you cannot an- 
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swer them honestly without having a 
strong conviction steal over you either 
that you have or that you have not the 
Inborn Talent. 

Do you write, for instance, as the born 
artist paints or the born musician plays, 
because you feel a compelling necessity 
for self-expression? Or do you write 
as the house painter wields his brush or 
the barrel organ man turris his handle 
merely for the sake of the dollars or the 
dimes? Have you strong prejudices in 
regard to the kind of writing you are 
ready to do? Or are you willing to 
write in any form, on any subject, from 
a sonnet to a breakfast food advertise- 
ment? Most of us at one time or an- 
other have found ourselves under the 
temporary necessity of doing something 
more or less in the nature of “hack- 
work,” work that not only meant 
drudgery but that took us away from 
bigger, finer things. Yet it is not the 
willingness to do “hack-work” and to do 
it cheerfully and thoroughly, when the 
occasion demands, that proves we lack 
the Inborn Talent—it is the failure to 
distinguish between what is “hack-work” 
and what is not; the spirit of indifference 
which looks upon all kinds of writing in- 
discriminately as a marketable produce, 
that degrades authorship from a profes- 
sion to a trade. 

Or again, what has been your prepara- 
tion, up to the time when you send off 
your first essay or poem or story, stamps 
enclosed, to take its chances with some 
editor? Does your real apprenticeship 
begin now with its toll of disappoint- 
ments and delays ; manuscripts that grow 
soiled and shabby and one by one are 
consigned to the waste basket? Or have 
you been unconsciously apprenticed to 
literature from early childhood, sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere of books, 
absorbing, because you could not help it, 
correct ideas of form and technique from 
the daily conversation around you? Are 
you still in the first enthusiasm of youth 
with your views of life still mainly rose- 
coloured dreams? Or have you spent 
the first thirty or forty years of your life 


‘face to face with hard realities, in thé 


activities of business or of travel and ad- 
venture—as a soldier of fortune rather 
than man of letters? It does not follow 
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that in the one case you have the inborn 
literary instinct and that in the other you 
have not. Ruskin at the age of five had 
already entered upon his apprenticeship. 
Before he had learned to write, he had 
taught himself a makeshift method of 
vertical printing with a pencil, and had 
undertaken a story in three-volume form, 
the name of which escapes the memory, 
and really does not matter. The sig- 
nificant thing about it is that this pre- 
cocious child of five was already so sat- 
urated with the atmosphere of books, so 
familiar with their form and make-up, 
that with the imitative fidelity of his age, 
he added to his own work a carefully 
compiled page of errata. Sir Walter 
Besant, after having endured a six years’ 
exile, occupying a Colonial Professor- 
ship on the island of Mauritius, records 
upon his return, “I began life again at 
the age of thirty-one; my capital was a 
pretty extensive knowledge acquired by 
voracious and indiscriminate reading.” 

Mr. Morgan~ Robertson, the writer 
of sea stories, is a conspicuous ex- 
ample of a man who for years had lived 
apart from books, one decade before the 
mast, and another as an expert diamond 
setter and then suddenly surprised him- 
self by revealing the Inborn Talent. But 
his is an exceptional case. There are a 
good many men whose love of adventure 
has given them a rich variety of experi- 
ence, whose early life has been spent in 
the danger-places of the world. They are 
apt to think that they possess the gift 
because they have the material—and yet 
these two things have practically nothing 
in common. It is not the material but 
the instinct to use it in the right way that 
makes the Inborn Talent. It is quite a 
common experience to have men come 
for advice who have spent years in queer, 
out-of-the-way corners of the earth and 
have had adventures rich in thrills and 
shudders, such as would make Robinson 
Crusoe or Treasure Island sound a little 
tame; and almost invariably what they 
say is this: “We have the material. 
Teach us the technique!” Yet in the ma- 
jority of cases even a knowledge of 


technique would probably not make © 


stories that they would write sound 
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otherwise than commonplace. For it is 
one of the commonest things in the world 
to find that men can live adventurous 
lives without being really aware of it in 
a big dramatic sense—that they can pass 
through places of great danger, inimit- 
able strangeness, matchless beauty; and 
yet when they come to write about them 
might just as well be describing adven- 
tures in their own back yard. 
The Inborn Talent, then, is something 
distinct from the material of our ex- 
perience and the techni- 
The Inborn cal use we make of that 
Talent Defined material. Just what it is 
proves rather baffling to 
define. But at least it includes several 
different elements: First, the art of 
really seeing—the artist’s eye, which 
looks through and beyond the mere out- 
ward material aspect and sees the vision 
of some great, unpainted picture. Sec- 
ondly, a fine instinct for the value of 
words—a gift that is something quite dif- 
ferent from mere richness of vocabulary 
on the one hand, and the possession of 
style, on the other. Vocabulary may be 


increased at will by patiently memoris- 
ing a dictionary; and style is a matter 
of cadence and sound sequence—it is 
quite possible to write rather sad trash 


in an impeccable style. But a sense of 
the value of words, an instinct for find- 
ing, within the limits of our spoken lan- 
guage, the precise word and phrase that 
will as nearly as possible convey a 
thought that is perhaps bigger or subtler 
than any spoken words—this indeed 
stamps the possessor as having the In- 
born Talent. And lastly, it includes the 
possession of ideas, as distinct from 
knowledge. You may know a vast num- 
ber of useful facts, such as that a 
straight line is the shortest distance be- 
tween two points—but such knowledge 
no more constitutes the Inborn Talent 
than such a definition constitutes litera- 
ture. But ideas, big, vital ideas, of the 
compelling sort that force themselves 
into written words, in the face of ob- 
stacles and disappointments and the in- 
ertia of public indifference, are the very 
essence of the creative spirit, the golden 
hallmark of the Inborn Talent. 
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I 
Lire oF Kart Marx* 


The author does not claim for this 
work the rank of a final and authorita- 
tive biography. This, he thinks, will be 
supplied some day by “some better 
equipped German writers, such as Franz 
Mehring and Edward Bernstein.” But 
apart from the present volume there is 
no adequate biography of Marx in any 
language, although twenty-six years have 
passed since his death. Except for Lieb- 
knecht’s Memoirs, which is not and was 
not intended to be a biography, we have 
only the brief sketches in biographical 
dictionaries and encyclopedias and the 
chapters on Marx’s life in works on the 
history of Socialism. Even his own fol- 
lowers know little about the man for all 
their devout study of his writings. 
Myths have arisen concerning him, and 
even after they have been disproved are 
continually repeated. English and 
American accounts of his life are espe- 
cially inaccurate. A good many pages 
of Mr. Spargo’s are taken up with the 
refutation of these errors. Thus the 
story that Karl Marx’s father Heinrich 
became a Christian under compulsion, 
which is repeated in most of the encyclo- 
pedias and even in Liebknecht’s Mem- 
oirs, is found to have no foundation 
whatever. His “apostasy” was purely 
voluntary.’ A trivial error, but one that 
illustrates the carelessness of foreign 
writers, is Croce’s allusion to the 
“blonde” Karl Marx, who was so dark 
that he was nicknamed by his compan- 
ions “Negro.” But more important than 
the correction of misstatements as to sin- 
gle facts is the author’s constant attempt 
tu remove what he regards as the utterly 
false though prevailing impression of 
Marx as a harsh and quarrelsome fanatic, 
unsympathetic in his relations with men. 
He brings out the other side of his na- 
ture from the records of his friendship 
and draws freely on the private corre- 
spondence with his intimates. “Marx,” 


said the poet Heine, “is the tenderest,. 


*Karl Marx: His Lif® and Work. By John 
Spargo. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 1910. 
Pp. 355. Price $2.50. 


gentlest man I have ever known.” In 
one respect he reverses the general im- 
pression as to the contrast between the 
characters of Marx and Lassalle. On the 
failure of the former’s suit against Herr 
Zabel for libel he wrote to Lassalle, say- 
ing that he had supposed such a travesty 
of justice would be impossible in the 
Prussian courts. Lassalle replied: 


“Dear fellow, how I wronged you once lately 
when in one of my letters I said you saw things 
in too dark colours! Prussian justice, at any 
rate, you seem to have regarded in far too rosy 
a light! But I’ve had to endure far other things 
than you from this crew; could bring far 
stronger proof for what you say, have experi- 
enced worse cases altogether at their hands, 
and that three times three dozen times, and in 
criminal, and more especially in purely civil 
cases.... Uff! I must drive away remem- 
brance of all this. For when I think of this 
daily judicial murder of ten long years that I 
passed through, then waves of blood seem to 
tremble before my eyes, and it seems to me as 
if a sea of blood would choke me... . But 
never do my lips curl with so deep a smile of 
contempt as when I hear our judges and jus- 
tice spoken of. Galley-slaves seem to me very 
honourable persons compared with our judges.” 

This bitter, contemptuous attack upon the 
Prussian courts by Lassalle, and Marx’s mis- 
placed confidence in their integrity and his sub- 
sequent disappointment form a rather striking 
contrast in the popular notion of the character- 
istics of the two men. According to this no- 
tion, Lassalle was first of all a patriot and only 
secondly a revolutionist, while Marx was first 
and last a revolutionist without a fatherland. 
Lassalle is painted as a nationalist in politics, 
always dominated by a strong love for Ger- 
many, while Marx is painted as an internation- 
alist, caring nothing for Germany, but only 
for the Universal Republic and the Revolution. 
As a matter of fact, Marx was a good deal 
more of a German patriot than Lassalle, as 
their respective attitudes upon the Italian war 
clearly showed. In the correspondence of the 
two men, published by Bernstein in his bi- 
ography of Lassalle, Lassalle’s attitude is as 
“treasonable” as that of Marx is “patriotic.” 


While a student at Bonn and Berlin, 
Marx passed through that Teutonic wel- 
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ter of ideas which has been typified in 
Carlyle’s Teufelsdroch, and this period 
is described by his biographer with awe, 
but without giving any clear notion of 
what was going on. There were bitter 
mental conflicts, at the end of which 
some youthful poems and plots for 
novels were cast to the flames and young 
Marx found a measure of relief by be- 
coming one of the “Young Hegelians.” 
In this company Marx, who had studied 
Hegel deeply, learned to reject the 
Hegelian notion of the Absolute Idea be- 
hind all historic progress while retaining 
his belief in the Hegelian theory of de- 
velopment. 


It was against this fantastic ideological ele- 
ment in Hegelianism, its self-contradictions, 
that the young Hegelians directed their attack, 
in which young Marx found at least the partial 
solution of his difficulties. These young rad- 
icals of the Extreme Left, of whom Bruno 
Bauer and Ludwig Feuerbach were the lead- 
ing spirits, regarded Hegel’s Absolute Idea as 
an illegitimate interpolation into his philosophy. 
Instead of regarding the logical forms as be- 
ing due to a self-revealing Absolute, they re- 
garded them as being due to human thought. 
Man thus became the creator of the Absolute— 
of God. The material universe became the 
starting point from which ideas must be traced, 
the reverse of Hegel’s thought. 


Marx derived his first principles from 
Hegel, as is well known, yet in The Holy 
Family wrote of him contemptuously, 
placing Feuerbach far above him: 


There is some criticism of Feuerbach, but it 
is something of a shock for the reader of to- 
day to note the air of superiority which Marx 
adopts toward Hegel, whom he treats with 
ill-concealed disdain, and to compare with it 
the generous enthusiasm of his treatment of 
Feuerbach. At first this seems pitifully imma- 
ture. We must, however, bear in mind the 
polemical character of the book. The contro- 
versial spirit and temper are not exactly con- 
ducive to a judicial estimate. Marx was anx- 
ious at the moment to discredit the Hegelian 
ideology and to emphasise the materialist fac- 
tors. Later, when the controversial temper 
had passed away with the need for controversy, 
a juster estimate was possible. Marx could 
write_then, in 1865, “Compared with Hegel, 
Feuerbach is very poor. Nevertheless, after 
Hegel, he made an epoch, because he accentu- 


ated certain points. . . . which had been left 
by Hegel in an obscure and mystic light.” 


The author frequently turns aside to 
comment upon or analyse Marx’s writ- 
ings and to summarise the history of the 
European movements in which Marx 
was involved, for example, the revolution 
of 1848, the Franco-Prussian War and 
the Paris Commune. On these occasions 
he is not especially illuminating. As a 
thick and thin supporter of Marxism, 
which he regards as the only form of so- 
cialism worthy of the name, his attitude 
toward Marx’s books is altogether un- 
critical. It is the homage of a prostrate 
mind. He says that his “aim has been 
to give an interpretation of Marx’s life 
and thought.” So far as the thought is 
concerned, there are better interpreta- 
tions to be found in quite ordinary his- 
tories of socialism. These portions of 
the book seem perfunctory and trivial, a 
mere assembling of hackneyed phrases 
from platforms, manifestoes and resolu- 
tions. Nor has the writer any gift for 
summarising European political condi- 
tions and movements, and his occasional 
attempts are too sketchy and confused to 
be of any use. The value of the book con- 
sists solely in what relates to the immedi- 
ate concerns of Marx, his private life, 
his struggles with poverty, his relations 
with his friends, his quarrels, and his 
public activities as editor and as organiser 
of the Communist League and of the 
“International.” 

Marx went to Paris on the suppression 
of the Neue Rhenische Zeitung in 1843, 
and thenceforth led the life of an exile. 
On his expulsion from France in 1849 
he settled with his wife and young chil- 
dren in London, which remained his 
home for the rest of his life. For many 
years he suffered extreme poverty and 
sometimes even lacked for food. The 
death of two of his children was hastened 
if not caused by these privations. 

Unfitted for any manual labour, a German 
radical, every line of whose work had been of 
a kind which could not be submitted to pros- 
pective employers without destroying any small 
chance of obtaining employment that there 
might be, his position was an exceedingly tragic 
one. Rare and ill-paid were the little jobs 
he obtained in those days. He wrote for some 
of the Chartist journals, but probably never 
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received a single penny in payment. If per- 
chance any such articles were ever paid for 
the occasions must have been rare and the sums 
paid quite trifling. 


He was morbidly sensitive to the 
charge of “living on the movement” and 
received no money for his work in the 
Communist Alliance. He would not even 
accept the customary fee for his lectures 
to workingmen in the Arbeiter Bildungs- 
verein in the early ‘fifties, the time of his 
greatest distress. For years the only 
regular income on which he could depend 
was five dollars a week for his contribu- 
tions to the New York Tribune, for 
which he became the London corre- 
spondent in 1851. On one occasion hav- 
ing fallen into arrears with the rent his 
family were turned into the street and 
all their furniture was seized. During 
the greater part of his life he was 
dogged by poverty and illness. The 
writer emphasises the miseries of the 
Marx household doubtless to counteract 
the often repeated slander that he was 
drawing money from the “movement.” 
Early in 1857, thanks to a small legacy 
from Mrs. Marx’s mother, they were 
able to move into a larger house, but this 


seemed to indicate increased prosperity, much 
to the disadvantage of Marx. More impe- 
cunious exiles turned to the Marx home for 
food and shelter, and none was ever denied, 
no matter how great the sacrifice might be. 
Then, too, malicious gossip seized upon the 
sign of apparently increasing prosperity to 
prove that Marx was “living upon the move- 
ment” in relative luxury. The truth is that 
the struggle was rather intensified by the im- 
perative necessity of the extra expense, and by 
the imposition of impecunious visitors, already 
noted. 


The writer has much to say about the 
lighter side of Marx’s character— 


While he certainly managed to impress a good 
many casual observers as a taciturn and un- 
emotional man, without humour, the real Marx 
was a very different sort of person, as his cor- 
respondence shows. Few men could better tell 
or enjoy a joke, even when it was at his own 
expense. In his letters he very often indulged 
in that sly, sardonic humour for which he was 
famous from his youth, and up to a few years 
before his death he loved to indulge now and 
them in boisterous boyish fun. 


Instances of horseplay are given, the 
smashing of street lamps, pranks with 
children, but nothing to indicate a sense 
of humour. Nevertheless the author in- 
sists that he was a humourist. 


These glimpses of the man at play reveal a 
character vastly different from that of the 
taciturn, cold, unemotional man that he is so 
often described as being. That in some moods, 
to some persons, he was such a person is 
doubtless true enough. But to those who knew 
him best, those whom he trusted and loved, he 
revealed a very different side of his nature. In 
1842, in the earliest of his attacks upon the 
Prussian censor, he had described himself as 
“a humourist,” and a humourist he remained 
all his life long. 


The writer thinks the debt of America 
to Marx during the Civil War has not 
been appreciated. He declares that the 
change of British public opinion in 
favour of the North was due more to 
Marx than to any other man. In Octo- 
ber, 1862, Mr. Gladstone made what he 
afterward acknowledged to be an inex- 
cusable mistake in declaring publicly that 
the secession of the South was inevitable, 
and that whatever might be thought of 
slavery there was no doubt that the 
Southern leaders had created a nation. 
A little later the negotiations of the 
British Government with the French Em- 
peror for concerted action in bringing the 
war to a close became generally known. 
The sympathies of the upper and middle 
classes were manifestly with the South. 
Toward the end of December, 1862, the 
recognition of the Confederacy seemed 
inevitable and was expected by many 
within a few days. At this moment oc- 
curred the angry demonstration of the 
working classes against the govern- 
ment’s policy. Enormous mass meetings 
were held in the industrial centres and 
addressed by Cobden, Bright, John Stu- 
art Mill and other American sympa- 
thisers. The movement was so strong 
and spread so rapidly that within a few 
weeks it became evident to the govern- 
ment that its plan could not be carried 
out. 


To Karl Marx, more than to any other man, 
is due the credit for that uprising of the work- 
ing class of Great Britain. It was he who 
started the movement, and caused the trades 
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unionists of London to take the first step 
toward raising a protest of the working class 
against the action of the government, and in 
favour of Lincoln and his policies. Marx 
called upon one of his lieutenants, George 
Eccarius, a leading spirit of the London Trades 
Council, to move in that body for the holding 
of a great demonstration of the organised 
workers of London, and the issuance of a call 
to the organised workers of other great indus- 
trial centres to take similar action. Not only 
that, but the resolutions adopted were in sub- 
stance suggested by Marx, if not actually writ- 
ten by him. 

._ Marx, it must be remembered, was a most 
passionate and devoted admirer of President 
Lincoln. It is probable that the message which 
Lincoln addressed to Congress early in De- 
cember, 1861, had much to do with the admira- 
tion and esteem with which Marx regarded 
him. In that message Lincoln had declared 
that “Labour is prior to and independent of, 
Capital. Capital is only the fruit of Labour, 
and could never have existed if Labour had not 
first existed. Labour is the superior of Capital, 
and deserves much the higher consideration.” 
Such sentiments could not fail to appeal to the 
Socialist. Added to that fact there was the 
fact that Lincoln was what Marx was pleased 
to call “a single-minded son of toil,’ one of 
the common people. How sincere was his de- 
sire to be of assistance to Lincoln and the 
Union cause may be gathered from the fact that 
he advised the committees responsible for those 
great trades-union demonstrations to secure 
the services of John Bright and Richard Cob- 
den. He detested both men even more than he 
detested Palmerston and Gladstone. Princi- 
pally on account of their bitter opposition to 
factory legislation, he regarded both men with 
an almost unspeakable loathing. But he was 
quite willing that they should be used by the 
workers to voice their support of Emancipa- 
tion and the Union, and their protest against 
the threatened recognition of the threatened 
slave-holding States. 


Marx threw himself with equal en- 
thusiasm into the movements for Polish 
independence and Irish home rule. On 
the formation of the German Social 
Democratic party Marx was at first neu- 
tral, but after the death of Lassalle and 
the founding of the International Work- 
ingmen’s Association became a contrib- 
utor to the organ of the new party, the 
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Social Democrat. As the real though 
unofficial head of the “International,” 
which was founded in September, 1864, 
Marx devoted most of his energies to its 
affairs for the next sevenfyears, working 
sometimes eighteen hours out of the 
twenty-four. His health, already under- 
mined by overwork and privation, was 
seriously injured during this period, 
which was perhaps the busiest time of 
his life. Two chapters are devoted to the 
story of the “International” repeating 
matter that is elsewhere more fully and 
effectively presented. The Franco-Prus- 
sian War placed Marx in an embarrass- 
ing situation. It was necessary that the 
General Council of the “International” 
should declare. its attitude toward the 
war, and any such declaration would give 
offence to the French or German mem- 
bers. Marx was a thorough German 
and an ardent advocate of German unity. 
He also hated Napoleon III and his min- 
isters. He regarded the war as a de- 
fensive one for Germany, and finally as- 
serted this view in the manifesto issued 
by the General Council on July 23, 1870, 
warning the German working classes 
that the war, however, might cease to 
be merely defensive. This, of course, is 
what happened, and in September the “In- 
ternational” issued an appeal, also writ- 
ten by him, protesting against the an- 
nexation of Alsace-Lorraine and the pol- 
icy of conquest in general. As the war 
went on all sections of the “Interna- 
tional” were united on this policy, and 
many mass-meetings were held under its 
direction in several countries protesting 
against the policy of conquest. 

He does not make it clear what part 
the “International” played in the Com- 
mune, but takes a middle ground be- 
tween those who hold that the Commune 
was the creation of the “International,” 
and those who say the “International” 
had nothing to do with it. The General 
Council of the “International” heartily 
supported the Commune from the first, 
and even before the outbreak of the war 
Marx had advised the Central Committee 
to fortify the northern hills of Montmar- 
tre. But the government set up by the 
Commune in no wise represented the 
principles of the “International.” The 
writer scouts the idea of “many ignorant 























critics of Socialism” that the Commune 
was a Socialist experiment, and quotes 
scornfully Mr. Roosevelt’s remark in the 
Outlook that Socialism was tried in 
France “under the Commune of 1871.” 
He characterises the Commune as the 
“revolt of a city of Republicans against 
a nation of monarchists.” 

For the thirteen years, from 1870 
to the time of his death (1883), 
Marx enjoyed only a few days of fair 
health. His attempts to complete vol- 
umes II and III of Das Kapital had lit- 
tle result and he finally regarded the task 
as hopeless, feeling that he had failed to 
carry out the main purpose of his life. 
A letter written a year or two before his 
death is interesting for the criticism 
of Henry George’s Progress and Pov- 
erty. 


The man is far behind the times in his 
theoretical views. He knows nothing about 
the nature of surplus value, and so wastes his 
time, after the English manner, and in specula- 
tions which the English have left behind, about 
the relations of profit, rent, interest and so on. 
His fundamental idea is that everything would 
be all right if ground rents were paid to the 
State. (You will find that kind of payment 
mentioned in the Communist Manifesto among 
transitional measures.) . . . All these “So- 
cialists,” including Colins, have this in com- 
mon, that they let wage-labour, and with it 
capitalist production, stand as before, and want 
to deceive the world that by turning ground 
rent into a tax paid to the State, all the evils 
of the capitalist system will disappear of them- 
selves. The whole is merely a socialistically 
fringed attempt to save the rule of Capitalism, 
and to establish it in fact on a still larger foun- 
dation than it has at present. 

This cloven hoof sticks out in a manner not 
to be mistaken in all the declarations of Henry 
George. He is still less to be forgiven since 
he should have asked himself the question: 
“How is it that in the United States, where, 
in comparison with civilised Europe, the land 
was more accessible to the great mass of the 
people, and to a certain degree still is, that in 
this country the capitalist system, and the con- 
sequent servitude of the working class, have de- 
veloped faster than in any other country?” 

At the same time George’s book and the sen- 
sation which it has created in your country 
have this significance, that it is the first, even 
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if unsuccessful, attempt to cut loose from the 
orthodox political economy. 


The biographer has gathered much in- 
teresting material and has rendered a val- 
uable service both to the student and to 
the general reader in making this first 
serious attempt at a comprehensive life 
of Marx. But he is obviously not the 
right man to do justice to so large a sub- 
ject. He has not the philosophic spirit 
or the historical sense or the literary skill 
that the task demands. This significant 
figure of the nineteenth century, perhaps 
the one great practical man of that cen- 
tury, if we judge by his influence to-day, 
deserves something better than a cam- 
paign document. 

C. M. Francis. 


II 


Messrs. WILSON’S AND TUCKER’s “IN- 
TERNATIONAL LAw” 


At one time—and not very long ago 
either—International Law was not much 
more than a name expressing an ideal to 
those whose philosophic minds inclined 
them to think in the terms of the uni- 
verse. It has, indeed, been character- 
ised as a collection of theories which the 
nations of the earth ought to put into 
practice, but which they do not unless it 
happens to suit their convenience, there 
being no court to compel obedience to 
its decrees. This description still con- 
tains an element of truth, but it was far 
more applicable a decade ago than it is 
to-day. To a certain extent the law 
still suggests a “gentleman’s agreement,” 
but many of its provisions have now been 
so generally accepted by the civilised 
world that they are no longer mere 
theories of conduct, but recognised doc- 
trines having all of the moral effect, if 
not quite the compelling force, of law. 

Telegraph, cable, railroad, steamship 
and wireless communication have been 
gradually bringing the nations closer to 
each other, and by agreements, declara- 
tions, conferences and conventions the 
principal World Powers have been slowly 

*International Law. By George Grafton 


Wilson and George Fox Tucker. New York: 
Silver, Burdett and Company. 
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but surely nearing a relatively complete 
understanding. The progress toward 
this result has been particularly notable 
during the last twenty-five years, so that 
now there is not only a fairly well-defined 
code of law governing theconduct of war 
on land and sea, but a decidedly hopeful 
advance toward the pacific settlement of 
all international disputes. 

The history of this important move- 
ment and the record of its practical re- 
sults are ably set forth in Messrs. Wil- 
son’s and Tucker’s volume entitled Jn- 
ternational Law. Both writers are au- 
thorities of wide reputation in this special 
branch of knowledge, and Professor 
Wilson’s exnerience as the American 
Delegate Plenipotentiary at the Inter- 
national Naval Conference of 1909 ren- 
ders him particularly well qualified for 
the task he has undertaken. The volume 
accordingly possesses something of the 
quality of an official utterance and at the 
Hague Conference in 1907 one of its 
earlier editions was cited as an estab- 
lished authority. In its present form it 
supplies a most valuable and convenient 
reference for all military, naval and 
diplomatic officers whose duties involve 
anything in the line of international re- 
lations. Without being unduly learned, 
it traces the historic development of the 
subject from the early period of Euro- 
pean civilisation down to the present day, 
and the record presents a most interest- 
ing study of human progress along the 
broadest possible lines. Upon this 
scholarly foundation the authors lay 
down the principles which to-day virtually 
control the rights and the actions of self- 
respecting communities in their inter- 
course with one another, giving in full the 
text of many of the most important con- 
ventions and otherwise fortifying the 
reader with ample authority. Especially 
interesting is the digest of leading cases 
illustrating the main points decided by 
the legal tribunals of this country cover- 
ing such subjects as extradition, non- 
combatants, capture and ransom and 
neutrality. 

Had a volume of this character been in 
the hands of Captain Wilkes when he 
stopped the British mail steamer Trent 
on the high seas and captured the Con- 
federate envoys Mason and Slidell, it is 
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highly probable that England and Amer- 
ica would have been spared much of the 
bitterness and heart burning which 
brought them to the verge of conflict in 
the early period of the Civil War. It 
might likewise have proved instructive 
to the law officers of the Crown a few 
years later when those officials practically 
connived at the escape of the Alabama, 
an error which cost the British Govern- 
ment a huge sum of money and necessi- 
tated the famous Arbitration at Geneva. 

With modern facilities of communica- 
tion there is, of course, less danger of an 
ignorant official involving his country in 
international complications than there 
was half a century ago. But it is not 
only officials who are in a position to dis- 
turb the peace of nations. Every master 
of a vessel and almost every merchant 
and traveller in foreign lands may embar- 
rass his home government by unwar- 
ranted actions, especially during the 
progress of a war. To all such persons 
the information contained in Messrs. 
Wilson’s and Tucker’s book should prove 
exceedingly valuable, and the fact that 
five editions have already been issued 
demonstrates that it is meeting a wide 
demand. 

It is a matter of national congratula- 
tion that America should be represented 
in the concert of nations by a dignified 
work of this character, which combines 
scholarship with practical suggestion and 
otherwise adds to our distinction in the 
diplomatic world. 

Frederick Trevor Hill. 


III 
J. F. Gopoy’s “Porritrio D1az”* 


“In my youth stern experience taught 
me many things. When I commanded 
two companies of soldiers, there was a 
time when for six months I had neither 
advice, instructions, nor support from my 
government. I had to think for myself. 
I had to be the government myself.” 
These words, written by Porfirio Diaz 
in regard to his military life when in his 
twenties he was a battling Liberal in the 
war of reform, might be varied so as ta 


*Porfirio Diaz. By José Francisco Diaz. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
























make him say, with truth, that he never 
needed much advice, never took much, 
and was always “the government” him- 
self in the many emergencies that con- 
fronted him. The dominant traits of his 
character were manifest from the first. 
His complete self-reliance and _ self- 
control informed by a clear head 
and an amenable conscience, gave him 
a Napoleonic insight and _ direct- 
ness without the giddy egotism that 
tempts to miscalculation and mis- 
takes. 

Mr. José Francisco Godoy, formerly 
Chargé d’Affaires at the Mexican Em- 
bassy in Washington, has given us a re- 
liable, though rather meagre narrative 
of the career of the great Mexican pa- 
triot. The book appears only a few 
months before a general election which is 
confidently expected to return Diaz to the 
presidential chair for his eighth term. He 
has already been at the head of the gov- 
ernment for twenty-nine years, and if 
chosen again this summer he will have 
entered upon a term whose completion 
will establish a record of thirty-five years. 
It is to be regretted that the long career 
of the great president has been con- 
densed within little more than a hun- 
dred pages, while seventy pages are filled 
with eulogies, many of which pronounce 
the large, vague praise that does not suffi- 
ciently enlighten. The narrative is in- 
deed that of a man cast in heroic mould, 
one who found his meat and drink in dan- 
gers and difficulties, yet who did not 
court them as an adventurer, but chal- 
lenged them in steadfast defence of order 
and liberty. 

Porfirio Diaz, who was born in the city 
of Oaxaca in 1830, was deprived of his 
father at an early age and had to assist 
his mother in providing for a large 
family. There is nothing unusual in the 
record of his school days except his offer 
when seventeen years of age to enlist as 
a volunteer against the Americans. We 
are told that he was destined for the 
priesthood, but that he preferred the 
study of law, although finally yielding to 
the attraction of a soldier’s life. His law 


studies, which he did not complete, left: 


an abiding influence upon his character 
and mental attitude, a fact which may 
partly explain his resistance of the temp- 
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tation of a military dictatorship. During 
the civil contest which ended in 1861 in 
the capture of the City of Mexico by the 
Liberals and in the restoration of Presi- 
dent Juarez, Diaz took part in nearly 
every engagement, and after the war was 
elected a deputy to the Federal Con- 
gress. 

Then came the war of French inter- 
vention and Napoleon the Third’s sham 
Empire of Mexico. Diaz was given com- 
mand of a brigade and helped to defeat 
the French forces near Puebla, but he was 
captured and imprisoned after the town 
was besieged and was compelled to sur- 
render to the French. His captors did 
not appreciate the grit and resourceful- 
ness of their prisoner, who was soon 
digging a tunnel from his cell toward 
freedom, but he was unfortunately taken 
to another building and watched more 
vigilantly. It made no difference; he 
escaped after such tricks with the rope 
and scalings of roofs, such crawling, hid- 
ing and dodging as would have done - 
credit to Jean Valjean in his long duel 
with the redoubtable Javert. In his ca- 
reer there were several hairbreadth es- 
capes of this kind. Later in a civil war 
he was locked up for several days in the 
little wardrobe of a purser’s cabin, where 
he often enjoyed listening to the chaff of 
his enemies outside. The friendly purser 
had thrown a life preserver over- 
board, and it was thought that Diaz was 
safely drowned. The brilliant capture 
of the city of Puebla in 1867 made 
the young general one of the national 
heroes. 

After the lamentable execution of 
Maximilian and the restoration of the 
Republic there was a_ three-cornered 
struggle for the presidency between Lerdo 
de Tejada, Juarez and Diaz. Juarez 
died, and Diaz continued the struggle, 
succeeding finally in compelling de Tejada 
to flee the country. This struggle was 
typical of the political turbulence which 
seems to have become chronic with many 
Latin-American communities, and which 
the example of Diaz is commonly sup- 
posed to rebuke. At that time, however, 
he was a believer in the doctrine that you 
should, if sufficiently aggrieved, hew out 
your own crimson path to the presi- 
dency. 
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His first term as president during 
1877-80 convinced Congress and ‘the 
Mexican people that they had a strong 
man to rule them, yet Diaz did not take 
an unjust advantage, and did not oppose 
the election of General Gonsalez as his 
successor. This should ever be remem- 
bered to his credit. It proved at least that 
he had not the temper to indulge in a 
military dictatorship, which he could 
easily have grasped. 

The history of his subsequent adminis- 
trations from 1884 to the present time is 
well known in its broad outline. A 
solid national credit, good railroads con- 
trolled by government, a noteworthy de- 
velopment of mining and agricultural re- 
sources, religious liberty, a good name for 
Mexico abroad, and a national peace quite 
unexampled among Latin-American re- 
publics—all these are by the general con- 
temporaneous judgment set down to the 
credit of Porfirio Diaz. It is a splendid 
personal and political record. The great 
Mexican seems almost to have illustrated 
Carlyle’s doctrine that the rule of a great, 
wise, beneficent despot is really the best, 
provided you can find the despot. 

But there is another aspect of the sub- 
ject. Mr. Elihu Root’s eulogy of Presi- 
dent Diaz as “one of the greatest men to 
be held up for the hero-worship of man- 
kind” forms the opening part of the 
preface of this book. It will be recalled 
that at one time Mr. Root was a sort of 
informal examiner of Latin-American 
credentials in statesmanship, and that 
during his progress among them he said 
many kind, appreciative things about the 
sister republics. Does his eulogy express 
the judgment of the average American 
who is politically sound at heart? Did all 
Latin America set up republics modelled 
after the United States only to prove their 
uselessness by resigning democratic gov- 
ernment to the strong man? Nothing of 
value about parliamentary discussion 
is noticeable in this biography. The Mex- 
ican constitution was changed in order to 
lengthen the presidential term of Diaz. 
It was easy. The constitution did not fit 
the man, therefore, let it be fitted to 
him. Nothing can hide the fact that his 
achievement is at the price of arrested 
constitutionlism and undeveloped democ- 
racy. J. W. Russell. 
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IV 
WaLTER SICHEL’s “STERNE’’* 


After Professor Cross’s thorough and 
well-executed biography of Sterne which 
appeared last summer, one would have 
thought there was little more to say, but 
Mr, Walter Sichel has found material for 
a thick volume which he prints under the 
title of Sterne: A Study. While com- 
mending Professor Cross’s work he de- 
clares that it misses many points of inter- 
est. Among the things which he says 
have escaped the notice of biographers is 
the fact that Mrs. Sterne was Mrs. Mon- 
tagu’s cousin, and from the latter’s corre- 
spondence he derives some information 
concerning both Sterne and his wife. 
He has also brought the “dear Jenny” 
of Tristram and Mrs. Vesey the blue- 
stocking into somewhat clearer light, and 
he has found several new autograph 
letters. He publishes at the end of the 
volume the entire “Journal to Eliza.” 
Several of the portraits are reprinted for 
the first time. It is an admirable supple- 
ment to Professor Cross’s Life, being 
far less reserved in tone and more per- 
sonal. The following passage is a good 
example of his analytical comment: 


He [Sterne] wove a spider-web of sugges- 
tion, which, though it entangled nasty flies in 
its fine spun filaments, also caught the fresh 
dew of the morning. He revolutionised style. 
Moreover, strange as it may appear, he ex- 
erted a lasting humanitarian influence on our 
fellow-feeling with dumb animals, unemanci- 
pated slaves, misused servants, every victim of 
bigotry or oppression. And the man who did 
this was a lanky, spare, meagre, crack-brained 
parson, a rake at heart, who should never have 
preached or married, whose ideas (as he owns) 
were “sometimes rather too disorderly .. . 
for orders”; a consumptive with the quick 
brain and slippery senses—that perverse acute- 
ness which is the heritage of the hectic and 
hysterical; a sort of Rousseauite in a country 
cassock, tied to a jog-trot parish round till he 
had reached the age of forty-six, an age which 
the French call “critical.” 


It is the work of an enthusiast and 
there is something of over-emphasis in 
his contrasting epithets. To Professor 


*Sterne. A Study. By Walter Sichel. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 














Cross, Sterne is a subject, but to this 
writer he is a hobby. The two go well 
together on the shelves of the Shandean, 
the first telling the story and the second 
supplying a lively chattering accom- 
paniment of gossip, characterisation and 
quotation. 

Mr. Sichel attributes to Sterne many 
qualities which really belong to a very 
numerous literary tribe. He “fondled 
his fancies and took them for things” ; 
he would not have described wretched- 
ness “but for the luxury of the appeal”; 
he had “a memory for a heart”; “a re- 
ceptacle for woe was indispensable” to 
him, and “his whole being was a sieve 
for feeling.” He calls him a pioneer 
and he traces him in Goethe, Byron, 
Carlyle, Heine, De Maistre, Thackeray 
and many others. Colonel Newcome’s 
“Adsum” is, he says, “Sterne all over.” 
Carlyle drew from him such apostrophes 
as “your Worships and Reverences,” 
and “your High Mightinesses the world.” 
These instances seem arbitrary, espe- 
cially in the case of Thackeray, whose 
style throughout is so obviously saturated 
with the spirit of Sterne that it is mis- 
leading to select single passages. In 
Robert Louis Stevenson he sees another 
imitator, and among present writers who 
have borrowed from Sterne he mentions 
particularly Mr. Locke, the author of 
The Beloved Vagabond, and Anthony 
Hope. But we see no reason why he 
should not have mentioned a hundred 
others; for Sterne’s writings, like other 
English classics, have passed into the 
very fibres of their successors. Shandy- 
ism is so common an ingredient in mod- 
ern literary composition that if you once 
begin to trace it there is no knowing 
when to stop. And as to Sterne’s char- 
acter, it does not seem at all peculiar to 
those who have studied literary types. 
There was no real Sterne apart from the 
artist any more than there was a real man 
inside Mr. Barrie’s Sentimental Tommy. 
Sterne felt only the beginning of an 
emotion; the force of it was lost in the 
consideration of the effect he could pro- 
duce by it on somebody else. In every 
pain or pleasure there was always that 
“sidelong glance” at the bystander. 


He imports himself into all the landscape, 
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and the same traits which disgust many in the 
man delight most as they are used by the 
artist. Sterne is the playwright of impres- 
sionism, 


Elsewhere the writer says: 


Sterne is phantasmal. That is at once his 
distinction as an artist, his drawback as a 
man. His sentimentality was peculiar. He 
lived in shadows; he made a reverie of feeling, 
and a drama of reverie. This is no generalisa- 
tion. His dream of the nun “Cordelia,” which 
first figures in these pages, leads up inevitably 
to the last chapter of his “Journal to Eliza.” 
It forms a pattern to which he fitted the less 
living creatures of existence. Nothing in or 
around him seems real, and the unreality is 
genuine. 


Several thousand persons now walking 
this earth with artistic bees in their bon- 
nets might recognise themselves in that 
description. And so with a great deal of 
Mr. Sichel’s comment. But though he 
does not appreciate the frequency of the 
Sterne temperament, he does full justice 
to his artistic influence: 


As artist he endures. As an artist he is 
palpable and living. Nor is it otherwise than 
pathetic to think at what cost to the soul that 
gain has been secured. Many martyrs die to 
save the world outside those noble heroes who 
step consciously to the scaffold. Some of the 
holiest Italian pictures, it is said, were painted 
by penitents in anguish after nights of de- 
bauch. Out of their impurity purity has 
arisen, though the long struggle dashed them 
to pieces. No such high conflict is visible in 
Sterne, yet conflict there was and appears. 
He was “positive that he had a soul.” He 
knew that he was not an episode or an atom. 

The sadness of such wreckage leads us to 
ponder over the good that results. Finer spirits 
have quickened his issues, but the issues are 
still Sterne’s. Sterne is latent in the great 
moral impressionist Ruskin, and Sterne, 
again, in Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities and 
the Christmas Carol. He had this great cour- 
age in his generation, that he was not ashamed 
to feel. And though his feeling was un- 
backed by purpose, though it usually returned 
to his meandering self which stood naked and 
unashamed, the power has persevered. Sterne’s 
was not the trumpet-stop of the great organ, 
but a swell of the vox humana was his. Since 
then and beyond literature, men of feeling 
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have ruled in statecraft, and tend to rule in 
economics. Mill and Sterne—the miser of 
logic and the prodigal of feeling—are opposite 
poles. Dogmatic utilitarianism is dead, but 
the renaissance of feeling abides. It was not 
easy to confess feeling when Sterne pro- 
claimed it on the house-tops. It was a bold 
experiment which he himself doubted. And 
though he gave it a staccato touch, though it 
became a fashion and an affectation, it may 
claim to have prevailed. To him it was 
natural, and his art has helped to make it 
nature. Unchecked it is a danger, like every 
instinct; yet without it the call of reason is a 
sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. Byron 
has well sung of the sensibility which he 
rhetoricised : 


A thing of temperament and not of art, 

Though seeming so, from its supposed fa- 
cility, 

And false, though true; for surely they’re sin- 
cerest 

Who are strongly acted on by what is nearest. 


Sterne’s nearest neighbours were his own 
fancies. There are far deeper and better 
elements than these, but, in his own way, and 
without any message, Sterne heralded their 
approach. 


Ford M. Curlew. 


Vv 


Marie Hay’s “A GERMAN PoMPA- 
pouR’’* 


The extraordinary career of Wil- 
helmina von Gravenitz is but one in- 
stance of a condition of social disorder 
peculiar to the smaller Protestant states 
of the Empire after the close of the 
Thirty Years’ War. No matter to what 
course of conduct the common people 
may have applied their newly recovered 
liberty of conscience, more than one Ger- 
man prince found no better way to make 
use of this freedom than to commit the 
perfectly patent crime of bigamy. Very 
familiar is the case of the Elector Pala- 
tine, Karl Ludwig, who, unable to rid 
himself of an unfavoured wife, calmly 
married another, who made him happy to 
the end of his days. Eberhard Ludwig 
of Wiirtemberg, of whom the present 
volume treats, did precisely the same 


*A German Pompadour. By Marie Hay. 


New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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things, but fared not so well in his new 
venture, for the rightful Duchess was a 
lady of high spirit, and besides he had 
a domineering mother with whom to con- 
tend. 

Wilhelmina von Gravenitz, the “Ger- 
man Pompadour,” was brought from 
Mecklenburg to Stuttgart in the flower 
of her youth by her brother, a soldier of 
fortune, who had attached himself to the 
Duke. The avowed object of this move 
was to accomplish the downfall of Eber- 
hard’s favourite for the time being, Mme. 
de Geyling. Now the Duke was in his 
time and place accounted a faithful hus- 
band, that is, he changed his favourites 
so often that his wife was not seriously 
disturbed. But with the appearance of 
the Gravenitz, the situation became very 
different. A strong attachment sprang 
up between the Duke and the girl, and, 
besides, Wilhelmina proved herself to 
be no ordinary plaything. 

The Duchess found now that she had 
to fight. She promptly expelled her rival 
from the post of lady-in-waiting, in 
which the Duke had placed her. He then 
established her in a country house near 
Stuttgart and went to the wars. The 
people rose against the new menace and 
she fled to Switzerland. Here the Duke 
sought her, and resolved upon an ex- 
traordinary step, but one that, as we have 
seen, was not without precedent. He 
would marry her openly and repudiate 
his wife. At Urach, near Stuttgart, a 
most incongruous Court was formed, 
presided over by the new wife. Wil- 
helmina now felt that she could take a 
hand in the situation. She tried, wom- 
anlike, to poison the Duchess, and fail- 
ing in that, sent an assassin, who just 
missed accomplishing his errand. The 
Emperor interfered. He laid a heavy, 
chastising hand upon his dissolute vas- 
sal, and Wilhelmina hastened once more 
to her Swiss refuge. The Duke returned 
to his wife. 

But the adventuress was not at the 
end of her resources. She refused an of- 
fer of money from the privy council, and 
resolved to marry, have her husband cre- 
ated a court dignitary and return to Stutt- 
gart. In Vienna her emissary, Schiitz, 
found the desired article, a ruined Bo- 
hemian nobleman, ready to sell his name 
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to any bidder. Yet the Count Joseph 
Nepomuk von Wurben was by no means 
an unattractive person, and Schiitz did 
not hesitate to express his satisfaction 
over the bargain. But Wilhelmina took 
little interest in his recital of the Count’s 
charms. “It was profoundly indifferent 
to her whether her future husband was 
an agreeable companion or not, as she in- 
tended only to see him once—namelv, at 
her marriage, after which ceremony he 
could follow his namesake, St. Nepomuk, 
into the waves of the Moldau for all she 
cared.” 

Behold then! a new Landhofmeister, 
Count von Wurben, appointed at Eber- 
hard’s Court, too ill, alas! to perform his 
duties and obliged to absent himself— 
duties, meanwhile, not neglected but get- 
ting themselves vigorously performed 
—too vigorously for the poor despoiled 
peasantry—by the Landhofmeisterin, 
born Von Gravenitz. 

Wilhelmina now held complete power 
in Wiirtemberg. No edict was issued 
without her permission. She acquired 
estate after estate. Thousands of gul- 
dens wrung from the people were di- 
verted from their rightful uses. 

Stuttgart remained true to the 
Duchess, whereupon arose a new capital, 
Ludwigsburg, with its great palace and 
a charming retreat, “La Favorite,” in a 
neighbouring park. 

Years went by, the fair duchy always 
the deeper in misery and degradation, 
the Duke living as one enchanted, until 
one day Eberhard had a royal visitor, 
Friedrich Wilhelm I of Prussia. The 
world knows what this prince thought of 
women, and of men who allowed them- 
selves to be ruled by women. There was 
one short, sharp talk with the Duke, and 
the Countess von Wurben’s reign was 
over. The grass grew rankly in Lud- 
wigsburg’s streets; their serene high- 
nesses once more held their brilliant 
court in the old capital. Banishment, ar- 
rest, death in obscurity marked the end 
of one of the most remarkable women 
of the eighteenth century. 

The author would make us believe 
Wilhelmina “a strong, passionate crea- 
ture, generous, vital—too responsive to 
remain unaltered by the alchemising 
touch of the world. Had she been met 
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with tenderness and purity she might 
have become a power for good ;” on the 
contrary, she turned out a “queen of 
wickedness.” The discerning reader will 
not readily agree, but this may be due to 
the author’s method. Wilhelmina does 
not become a real personage until after 
her spurious marriage with the Duke; her 
early life appears but dimly through a 
well-woven fabric of romance. We have 
had many recent volumes similar in sub- 
ject which, although treated by sound 
historic method, have not failed of genu- 
ine popularity. It is to be regretted, 
therefore, that with so interesting a sub- 
ject as Wilhelmina von Gravenitz the 
author, in spite of the undeniable read- 
ableness of the volume, should have 
turned out something that is but little 
more authoritative than the old-fash- 
ioned historical novel. Did not her long 
search through Wiirtemberg’s archives, 
those “masses of pages,” yield up some 
living, breathing picture of eighteenth 
century Germany? Better two pages 
that would give a certain glimpse of life 
in old Stuttgart than ten of romantic 
imaginary incident that would fit as well 
into Versailles or St. Cloud. 
George H. Casamajor. 


VI 
A..S. M. Hutcuinson’s “Once ABOARD 
THE LUGGER’’* 


The title of this story might lead the 
reader to expect a tale of Thames water- 
men in the manner of Mr. W. W. Jacobs. 
But the author is careful to explain in his 
“advertisement” the purely general appli- 
cation in the present instance of the 
“dashing sentiment” expressed in the line 
of the ballad, “Once aboard the lugger 
and the girl is mine.” It is, he says, “a 
generic title for all modern novels, since 
there is not one of these but in this form 
or that sets out the pursuit of his mis- 
tress by a man or his treatment of her 
when he has clapped her beneath hatches” 
—which simply goes to show how little 
Mr. Bernard Shaw’s subversive ideas on 
this subject of the love-chase have sunk 
below the surface of life as portrayed in 


*Once Aboard the Lugger. By A. S. M. 
Hutchinson. 


New York: Mitchell Kennerley. 
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modern fiction. We change our manners 
much more readily than our moral com- 
monplaces, and the form of the novel 
undergoes a hundred variations for a 
single significant change in the sub- 
stratum of ideas. Yesterday it was the 
dry and mathematical method of French 
fiction that gave the law. To-day there 
is a concerted return to the rambling and 
discursive English method, which bears 
eloquent witness of the origin of the 
novel in the essay. Mr. Hutchinson has 
slit his story at intervals and interlarded 
it with reflections on life as suggested by 
the course of fictitious events. As, how- 
ever, he is gifted with sensibility rather 
than with originality, the reader will 
quickly acquire the habit of skipping the 
intercalated passages that seem but a 
concession to the prevailing fashion which 
also requires the division of the story into 
books, as well as into chapters and sec- 
tions, for all the world like a scientific 
treatise, and a certain desinvolture in the 
frank treatment of the characters as pup- 
pets—a fault to be noted equally in the 
work of another writer, Mr. Snaith. It 
is a fault, because it weakens the illusion, 
and is only to be tolerated in the really 
philosophic novelist, for whom not 
merely fiction, but life itself, is fictitious. 
As I have said, Mr. Hutchinson’s forte is 
to stir our sensibility rather than to ex- 
cite our intelligence. Hence it is pal- 
pably a mistake for him to do anything, 
or say anything, that lessens our sense 
of the reality of George and his Mary. 
Fortunately, they clearly do seem quite 
real to him, in spite of much affectation 
and the puppet-idea is a pose that he 
most frequently forgets to remember. 
The story is frankly the pursuit of a girl 
by a man, though it is to be said for the 
latter, as a Contemporary creation, that, 
if she does not personally conduct the 
pursuit herself, she does little to impede 
its progress; and that, while she does 
not precisely throw herself at her lover’s 
head, fate arranges the coup de foudre 
very satisfactorily by throwing her bod- 
ily into his arms from a cab whose steed 
had stumbled in a London street : “Com- 
pletely he caught her. About his legs 
whipped her skirts; against him pressed 
her panting bosom; his arms—the action 
was instinctive—locked around her; the 
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adorable perfume of her came on him 
like a breeze from a violet bed; her very 
cheek brushed his lips—since the first 
kiss, it was the nearest thing possible to 
a kiss.” It is in pretty and tender Greuze- 
like passages like this, painted with a 
certain freedom combining ideal senti- 
ment and delicate sensuality, that the 
author excels. There is, in particular, a 
moonlight balcony scene between another 
pair of lovers that is charming enough to 
quote, but that might seem a trifle im- 
modest if not discreetly clad in its con- 
text. A note of rather boisterous 
humour saves a story so exclusively con- 
cerned with lighter phases of the dom- 
inant passion from any possible mawk- 
ishness, but there is sufficient brightness 
and lightness of touch in the author’s 
treatment of the fantasy of young lovers 
to free him henceforth from a fear that 
has here led him to emphasise the purely 
farcical element beyond taste and reason. 
The book, which begins bravely with the 
serious difficulties of an engaging hero- 
ine, who is a “mother’s help” in the hope- 
less household of a small city merchant, 
and of a hero who is a medical student 
on the bounty of a miserly uncle, degen- 
erates most ungracefully into not too 
witty or even ingenious extravaganza to- 
ward the end. In the theft and pursuit 
of the orange cat, “Rose of Sharon,” the 
characters, who had won the reader by 
a certain truth and integrity, become 
puppets indeed, and, in the case of the 
hero who adopts this expedient as a 
means of screwing out of old Mr. Marra- 
pit money dishonestly withheld, a rather 
cheap and insignificant puppet at that. 
it is with a sense of regret that one 
closes a book which opened with much 
promise, and proceeded for a way with 
no little incidental fulfilment. 
W. A. Bradley. 


VII 
MontacueE Gtass’s “Potash & 
PERLMUTTER’’* 


A many-nationed country like America 
needs writers who can interpret one race 


*Potash & Perlmutter. 
Glass. 
pany. 


By Montague 
Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Com- 






































to another, needs especially writers of 
fiction who can pierce through the crust 
of alien manners and speech and show 
the inherent humaneness. Only thus 
shall come a richer understanding, a 
quicker socialisation. Hence, in his 
light-hearted Potash & Perlmutter 
stories, Montague Glass is doing a seri- 
ous work. For he has seized upon a sec- 
tion of life as yet not articulated through 
art, a section on the surface sordid and 
crass, and has so set it forth that it 
swarms upon us with interest and real- 
ity. His method is photographic and 
phonographic ; that is, we get the life 
just as it stirs daily in the cloak and suit 
section of New York, and we get it 
through its own language. However, 
Mr. Glass is an artist; he is not content 
with mere literalness; his realism is not 
mere realism ; but there is all through his 
work an undercurrent of genial warmth, 
of kindly humour, which rises here and 
there in the creation of real characters. 
Potash, Perlmutter, Henry D. Feldman, 
Sammet Brothers, and a host of others 
live as really as Pickwick, Becky Sharp 
or Falstaff. We talk of them as if they 
were living people. They come to us 
dripping with faults; they shock us by 
their manners and their meannesses, by 
their money-lust and sharp practice; but 
they grow on us until we accept them as 
relatives—that is, we see their faults 
merged into a universal humaneness, a 
humaneness that we share ourselves. In 
fact, Mr. Glass has interpreted a certain 
type of the Jew, and done it success- 
fully. 

Needless to say, these stories have 
large limitations. The area of life cov- 
ered is small. Mr. Glass has only 
touched a slight fringe of the race that 
has produced the Prophets, the founder 
of Christianity, and such men as Spi- 
noza, Marx, Mendelssohn and Heinrich 
Heine. His is not the book of the Jew; 
but a book about certain Jews. Nor is 
this narrowness made up by depth. 
When Shakespeare created a group of 
Scotchmen, as in Macbeth, he did more 
than make them human: he connected 
them up with Nature; he showed the 
divine spaciousness of the human soul; 
he gave through them a sense of the 
vastness, the tremendousness of life. He 
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gave depth, as Dickens has 
breadth. 

This may seem a curious criticism of 
stories that were probably primarily in- 
tended to be entertaining and farcical; 
but a writer who can create living char- 
acters should not be contented with so 
limited an area ; and it is to be hoped that 
this book is Mr. Glass’s Pickwick Papers 
and that he is going on to write a David 
Copperfield—that is, a book rich with 
the diversities of life, crowded with a 
varied people, and set on a broad stage. 

In the meantime we may thoroughly 
enjoy Potash & Perlmutter. Its humour 
is unique—not the humour of a wit, like 
Mr. Dooley—but the humour of char- 
acters who are deadly serious and do not 
know how funny they are. While the 
reader is laughing, Abe Potash and Mor- 
ris Perlmutter are groaning and turning 
pale. Especially precious to any one ac- 
quainted with German and Yiddish 
idioms are the quaint foreign phrases 
that sprinkle the racy speech through- 
out. is 

In a few words, then, this book by Mr. 
Glass is a real transcription of life, it is 
alive with real people, it is charged with 
human warmth, it is full of laughable fun 
and farce, and it is significant in that it 
interprets one type of American, and in 
that it promises larger work. The man 
who wrote this book has it in him to de- 
pict life on a larger scale. 

James Oppenheim. 


given. 


VIII 


H. G. We tts’s “THe History or 
Mr. Potty’* 


We first meet Mr. Polly at the crisis 
of his career, seated on a stile on the out- 
skirts of Foxbourne, gazing gloomily into 
the dark abyss of the nothingness of 
everything. Little Mary is the cause of 
his trouble, Mr. Wells explains in an 
aside as he introduces the little man, 
zt. suze. xxxv: “He suffered from indi- 
gestion now nearly every afternoon of 
his life [after his mid-day dinner], but 
as he lacked introspection he projected 
the associated discomfort upon the 


*The History of Mr. Polly. By H. G. 
Wells. New York: Duffield and Company. 
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world. Drink,” continues the author, 
giving rein to his ruling sociological pas- 
sion at the expense of the novelist, “drink 
our teachers will criticise nowadays both 
as regards quantity and quality, but 
neither church nor state nor school will 
raise a warning finger between a man 
and his hunger and his wife’s catering.” 
Need one add that Mr. Polly’s own wife 
was not the least dark shade that floated 
irritatingly before his eyes in the abyss? 

Mr. Polly’s acute physical discomfort 
stirred up his chronic mental indigestion, 
which was the result of the system of 
education in vogue among the English 
lower middle classes. His “schooling” 
had muddled his mind, and all but killed 
his sense of beauty and romance, what 
survived of this having been kept alive 
by confused, unsystematised, surrep- 
titious reading, ripe and green, in which 
Shakespeare was elbowed by the penny- 
dreadful. His starving love of the beau- 
tiful found outlet in a strange joy in un- 
familiar words, which he deliberately 
mispronounced, to hide his ignorance, and 
unwittingly misapplied. His imagination 
he kept limber with the invention of nick- 
names and new slang. The mind that, on 
the spur of the moment, dubbed a British 
magistrate “the grave and reverend Sig- 
nor with the palatial Boko” was born to 
better things than the “gentlemen’s out- 
fitting” to which he had been apprenticed 
when he was fourteen, not from any 
predilection of his own for that branch of 
retail trade, but by his father’s dictum. 
And he had a strange habit of suddenly 
leaving the company he was in with the 
mysterious words “Lill Dog,” by way of 
lucid explanation. 

Mr. Polly muddled through his clerk- 
ships as he had muddled through his 
education. Then he muddled into matri- 
mony and a little shop of his own, for 
no other reason than that his father’s 
death left him with a few hundred pounds 
for both ventures. At thirty-five, then, 
he was keeping his cheap little shop in a 
street of cheap little shops, whose keep- 
ers, educated like himself, succeeded each 
other in an endless chain of small fail- 
ures. And Mr. Polly’s turn to fail had 
arrived. He was, in the words of a po- 
litical economist whom Mr. Wells quotes, 
“one of those ill-adjusted units that 


abound in a society that has failed to de- 
velop a collective intelligence and a col- 


- lective will for order, commensurate 


with its complexities.” But the explana- 
tion would have meant nothing to Mr. 
Polly. 

He found himself at the bottom of the 
last blind alley of his meaningless exist- 
ence, and, goaded by Little Mary, turned 
from his dismal prospect in life to the 
contemplation of death. A great calm 
came over him, for a couple of hours had 
now elapsed since he had risen from din- 
ner. At the thought of leaving it all, he 
even began to feel kindly toward his wife. 
He would provide for her, wherefore his 
thoughts turned from his life to his fire 
insurance policy, and thence toa dark spot 
under the staircase, where excelsior could 
be saturated with kerosene. He would die 
on a funeral pyre of his own hated gen- 
tlemen’s outfittings. “Right O!” 

How Mr. Polly came to forget his sui- 
cidal intent in the execution of his “ar- 
sonical” plan, and how, instead, he became 
the hero of the great fire that he started, 
the reader must find out for himself. 
Awake at last, Mr. Polly saw the great 
light that Ibsen’s heroines have seen: he 
must live his own life. He deserted his 
wife—“Lill Dog”—leaving her the insur- 
ance money. And good came from law- 
breaking, good to Little Mary, good to his 
muddled, stunted, cowed mind, emanci- 
pated at last; good to his wife, good to a 
delightfully plump old woman who kept 
a delightfully Dickensian country tavern. 

Mr. Wells and Mr. Polly have already 
been properly reproved by a serious- 
minded reviewer for their unmoral atti- 
tude toward insurance companies and the 
bonds of matrimony. The socio-economic 
moral of the fable need not detain us: the 
wit and wisdom and humour in which it 
is clothed are a purely literary delight of 
rare quality. 

A, Schade van Westrum. 


IX 
OweEN Jounson’s “THE VARMINT’* 
Any one who has read Mr. Johnson’s 
former book of Lawrenceville life, The 


*The Varmint. By Owen Johnson. New 
York: The Baker, Taylor Company. 
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Eternal Boy, will fully understand the 
reviewer's opinion of Mr. Rinky Dink 
Stover, when he says that that hero’s per- 
sonality reconciles him to the absence of 
the Prodigious Hickey, who left the 
school for the good of the school, and 
because the Head Master thought that 
there was nothing more that the Law- 
renceville curriculum could teach him. 
Intellectually Stover is far the inferior of 
the young Napoleon of the earlier book, 
but in place of the marvellous impish 
mental agility of his predecessor, this hero 
presents some very amiable qualities of 
heart and mind. There were many who 
read The Eternal Boy who, while ad- 
miring its humour and dash, condemned 
it on the ground that it conveyed no 
moral, or rather that the moral it con- 
veyed was capable of a dangerous in- 
terpretation. It was, they contended, a 
far too alluring glorification of mischie- 
vousness. No such charge can be brought 
against The Varmint. Mr. Johnson has 
learned his lesson. Underneath the clev- 
erness of the narrative are sentiments 
that are almost Rooseveltian. Speak the 
truth at whatever cost and you will win 
the respect of your fellows. The Master 
who flunks you and seems to be persecut- 
ing you may be, at heart, your best 
friend. Don’t be a mollycoddle, tackle 
hard, and follow the ball. Your enemy 
of to-day may become your heart brother 
of to-morrow. 

John Humperdink Stover, fifteen years 
of age, whose career at Miss Wandell’s 
Select Academy for boys and girls had 
been a tremendous success, for it had 
ended in a frank confession on Miss 
Wandell’s part that her limited curric- 
ulum was inadequate for the abnormal 
activities of dangerous criminals, goes to 
Lawrenceville with the idea that he is 
about to put ginger into the school. He 
finds, however, a harder task than he had 
anticipated, and spends some miserable 
months in Coventry before he begins to 
see the light. Bit by bit he changes un- 
der the influence of the little world that 
seems so big to him, and the end of the 
tale finds the abnormally impudent 
youngster with the extraordinary imag- 
ination who on the opening journey from 
Trenton regaled the Old Roman and 
the stage driver with a marvellous fic- 
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tion about his parents’ fate and his own 
criminal achievements, into a sturdy, 
manly youth, and a leader of his fellows. 
Beyond this the reviewer is going to 
say nothing to indicate the plot. There 
appear in The Varmint most of the 
same old characters introduced to us in 
The Eternal Boy—the Tennessee Shad, 
the Triumphant Egg Head, the Waladoo 
Bird, Gumbo Binks, and Beekstem Hall, 
Doc McNooder, Cap Kiefer and Flash 
Condit, and above all, the extraordinary 
Dennis de Brian, De Boru Finnegan, he 
of the silver tongue and the inspired pen, 
first known to fame through the medium 
of The Humming Bird. Then in The 
Varmint there is a wealth of invention 
that surpasses even that of The Eternal 
Boy. Stover, inveigled by the wily Doc 
McNooder into purchasing the toilet set 
the day after his arrival in Lawrence- 
ville, and again outwitted by that young 
exponent of the Higher Finance in the 
matter of the Complete Sleep Prolonger, 
has adequate and poetical revenge when 
he promotes the First Amateur Dressing 
Championship of the School. By means 
of the Kennedy Co-operative Educa- 
tional Institute and the adroit use of 
wriggling cars, he baffles for several days 
no less a personage than the Old Roman. 
At every turn there is a new manifesta- 
tion of youthful ingenuity. But in the 
football game with Andover, where the 
team that has not been together all sea- 
son finds itself in the shadow of its own 
goal posts, and gloriously staves off de- 
feat, there is a deeper and more serious 
note. Here is a moral and a very sound 
one, and when all the riotous humour and 
whimsicality of The Varmint have been 
forgotten, there will remain in the mind 
the memory of that last valiant stand, 
and the fact that Stover’s touch on the 
shoulder of his old enemy Tough Mc- 
Carty, was “almost like an embrace.” 
Arthur Bartlett Maurice. 


x 
“GeorGE Meek, Bato CHAIRMAN”’* 
, 


The public has every right to consider 
George Meek, Bath Chairman as an au- 
thentic piece of autobiography in view of 


*George Meek, Bath Chairman. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company. 
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the preface contributed by Mr. H. G. 
Wells, in which the enthusiastic Socialist 
hails the chairman as “a very extraordi- 
nary man,” declares that “he has pro- 
duced a living work,” and puts him “high 
among the writers of our time,” though 
qualifying that statement by confessing 
that as a critic he (Mr. Wells) is “rather 
careless of style and elegance and over- 
curious, it may be, about life.” At all 
events, he believes in Mr. Meek and the 
value of his work, and in an extremely 
entertaining preface describes his inter- 
view with the chairman and how he in- 
duced him to write the story of his life 
instead of the work on ethics which he 
was contemplating. 

Mr. Wells’s preface leads the reader 
to hope for one of those books which give 
us a clear insight into the thoughts and 
feelings of those whose lines seldom 
touch ours; books like Mr. Pett Ridge’s 
By Order of the Magistrate or that ex- 
tremely interesting study of London slum 
life, The Child of the Jago. But Mr. 
Meek has none of the inspiration of the 
born writer, no natural gift of selection, 
and he dwells with equal fervour on his 
bad luck with lodgers and his prison ex- 
perience, on the rapacity of the chair- 
owners and his love affair with Ruth. 

Meek was born of poor parents, who 
emigrated to America, leaving him in the 
care of his grandparents. His father did 
well in this country, but lost his life in 
the Brooklyn Theatre fire. Meek was 
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well cared for as long as his grandfather 
lived, but after his death began the strug- 
gle against poverty, which seems to have 
lasted until the manuscript of his book 
was accepted. He went to America, 
where he worked on a cousin’s farm and 
at least had a shelter and plenty to eat, 
but he returned to England and took up 
the precarious calling of a bath-chair- 
man, at Eastbourne. The book describes 
his vicissitudes, his unsuccessful love 
affairs, his marriage, his political views, 
and a trip he made in the interests of 
Socialism through the southeast of Eng- 
land. It was on this occasion that he 
encountered Mr. Wells, a meeting which 
resulted in the writing of this work. 

Mr. Meek uses astonishingly good 
English for a man almost without edu- 
cation, but what the book principally im- 
presses upon the reader, next to the ter- 
rible hopelessness of poverty in England, 
is the artless egotism of the writer, the 
vanity of a man without standards of 
comparison, who has always been supe- 
rior to his surroundings. We hear little 
about his wife except her inability to get 
work, but he records at length the names 
of the books he has been reading, his 
literary preferences and his political 
views. Mr. Wells seems to think that the 
new censorship of the libraries will rule 
out Mr. Meck’s book. That may be the 
case in England, but here it is almost 
sure to be read and almost equally sure 
to disappoint the reader. 

Mary K. Ford. 
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ever published. This 
statement is made ad- 
visedly and with knowledge of other 
feats in animal photography, especially 
those of Herr C. G. Schillings, the Ger- 
man naturalist, who .was virtually the 
pioneer photographer of African big 
game, and whose books, showing the re- 
sults of his efforts, attracted world-wide 
attention a few years ago. 

In reading Mr. Dugmore’s modest and 
straightforward narrative account of his 
adventures, however, one often pauses to 
ask whether, as a matter of fact, the re- 
sults justify the very great risks in- 
curred. Here, to be sure, are the pho- 
tographs taken from life, often very per- 
fect portraits, and adding much to our 
knowledge of the great brutes they pic- 
ture. But it is clear that in getting these 
pictures Mr. Dugmore and his compan- 
ion and other members of his party were 
often in very great danger of being 
killed outright, or frightfully maimed, by 
the savage brutes that were being photo- 
graphed. And the question which must 
occur to the thoughtful reader is whether, 
after all, a dozen photographs of a lion 
or a rhinoceros are worth a human 
life. The peril which Mr. Dugmore 
faced would often have been great in any 
event, but he actually increased it in sev- 
eral instances by adhering to the prom- 
ises he gave to British officials that he 
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would kill no animals on the national re- 
serves unless forced to do so in self-de- 
fence. Living up to the spirit of this 
promise nearly cost him his life in an 
adventure with a rhinoceros, whom 
they came upon unexpectedly at a dis- 
tance of less than twenty yards, and who 
promptly and savagely charged the party. 
As Mr. Dugmore snapped the shutter of 
his camera and leaped to one side, his 
companion tried to turn the big brute 
with a charge of buckshot from a shot- 
gun, then with a 12-bore ball from the 
other barrel, then fired his revolver 
into the animal’s head as it rushed past 
him, not six feet away, making straight 
for the Masai (guide), who bravely stood 
his ground until the rhino was fairly 
upon him and then sprang aside and 
plunged his spear into the animal’s flank. 
Thereupon Mr. Dugmore’s companion 
shot the rhino some more with his re- 
volver, and presumably the beast was 
kicked at least once or twice, and doubt- 
less would have been poked in the eye 
with an umbrella had there been one 
handy. Finally the brute made off, but 
meanwhile Mr. Dugmore had actually 
been trying to get another picture of him! 
On several other occasions Mr. Dugmore 
was charged by these savage and danger- 
ous animals, and he got one wonderful 
picture of a rhino coming straight at him, 
the exposure being made when the brute 
was only fifteen yards away, when he was 
turned by a well-placed shot. 

The frontispiece is a splendid flash- 
light photograph of a maned lion, taken 
when the author and his companion were 
only twelve yards away; and there are 
several other night and day pictures of 
the king of beasts. In one instance, when 
Mr. Dugmore stole out of his boma to 
readjust his flashlight, which had missed 
fire, he saw a lion lying in the grass only 
a few paces away, watching him. In all, 
the author got about seventy pictures of 
twenty-odd different species of African 
animals, including many fine portraits of 
lions, giraffes, hippopotami, hyenas and 
the various African antelope, to say noth- 
ing of many photographs of the country 
which was explored, and of the natives. 

Anything that Mr. Job writes about 
birds is certain to be well worth reading. 
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He dedicates the present volume “To my 
friends and companions in bird study and 
all the great and growing army of bird- 
lovers.” He may be sure that this army 
is much larger and more in earnest 
withal because of what he has written. 
Most of his previous books Mr. Job has 
devoted chiefly to describing and repro- 
ducing his remarkable feats in photo- 
graphing birds. In the present volume 
sixteen out of nineteen chapters are 
given up to consideration of the subject 
indicated by the titlke—How to Study the 
Birds. 

It is impossible within the limit of this 
brief notice to do more than to indicate 
the plan and scope of this book, but cer- 
tain chapters deserve special mention be- 
cause of their very admirable treatment 
of the topics which they consider. The 
chapter on “Identifying Birds,” for ex- 
ample, is a model discussion of that com- 
plex subject. The chapter on “Where to 
Find Birds” will also be found very help- 
ful, and in the discussion, “Learning 
Birds’ Songs and Notes,” Mr. Job shows 
his sound common sense by the caution 
with which he treats that dangerous prac- 
tice of attempting to render bird calls and 
songs into words. Such renditions he 
characterises as “helpful,” and that, in- 
deed, is the most that can be said of them. 
“Bob White” or “More wet” may suggest 
the quail’s call, and “tow-hee” the che- 
wink’s, and “conk-a-ree” the red-winged 
blackbird’s, but of course no bird’s note 
closely resembles a spoken word. Only 
when the note has a distinct vowel value 
(as in the cases of the two last-men- 
tioned birds) can any word be found or 
coined which at all resembles the note; 
and then any word containing that vowel 
stressed will do as well as any other 
word. And besides, ears seem to be very 
different in this respect. For example, 
Mr. Job suggests “ank, ank” for the 
nuthatch’s note, and “jay, jay” for the 
blue jay’s, whereas to the present writer’s 
ear the nuthatch’s call has a distinct “r” 
value, and the vowel in the blue jay’s is 
“e.” not “a,” at all. 

Some of the other chapters in Mr. Job’s 
book are on “The Spring Migration,” 
“The Nesting Season,” “The Autumnal 
Flight,” “Knowing the Winter Birds,” 
“How to Find Birds of Prey” and “Bird 
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Study for Schools” (which every teacher 
should read), besides three chapters on 
bird-photography—‘“‘Camera Hunting and 
Outfit,” “Using the Ordinary Camera,” 
and “Shooting with Reflecting Camera.” 
That Mr. Job is a past-master in bird- 
photography all who read his books 
know, and unlike many another expert, 
he is not at all inclined to conceal any of 
the tricks of the trade which have made 
him famous. The illustrations (there are 
fifty-seven of them) in the present vol- 
ume include some of the very best work 
he has ever done. The frontispiece of a 
pair of adult blue herons on their nest is 
a veritable triumph in bird-portraiture 
by this method. The two great birds are 
shown in full length, and a little behind 
the other, both looking in the same direc- 
tion, and with their bills almost parallel. 
If they had been carefully posed the 
group could not have been made more 
effective, while the plumage of each is 
shown with remarkable detail. 

Readers of Thoreau who happen to 
know something about birds will not ex- 
pect to find Mr. Allen’s compilation a 
very substantial addition to ornithologi- 
cal literature. Mr. Allen himself is at 
pains to declare that Thoreau “never be- 
came an expert ornithologist” partly be- 
cause “He was too intent upon becoming 
and expert analogist,” and “It better 
suited his genius to trace some analogy 
between the soaring hawk and his own 
thoughts than to make a scientific study 
of the bird.” All this is pretty clearly 
demonstrated by Mr. Allen’s volume, 
Notes on New England Birds, which 
represents apparently a thorough canvass 
of the fourteen volumes of Thoreau’s 
Journal and six of his formally prepared 
works—A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimac Rivers, Walden, The Maine 
Woods, Cape Cod, Excursions and 
Miscellanies. The resulting volume com- 
prises four hundred and forty odd pages, 
in which about one hundred and forty 
species of birds are treated specifically 
or are mentioned in passing. Yet this 
is actually less than half of the number 
of species to be found in New England, 
while probably at least two hundred and 
fifty species were Thoreau’s neighbours 
or visitors at Walden during the two 
years he lived there. That a man 


























frankly interested in bird-life, and who 
lived virtually all of his life in the woods 
—or at least in rural districts—should 
have come in the end to know less than 
half of the birds about him, is a remark- 
able fact. Thousands of amateur ob- 
servers, who get into the woods only oc- 
casionally, can beat that record. 

And no less remarkable than this evi- 
dence of Thoreau’s limited acquaintance 
with birds, so far as numbers go, are the 
proofs that his observation of them was 
sometimes very imperfect. The most 
extraordinary illustrations of this are the 
records he made by which he showed 
that he supposed the hermit thrush and 
the wood thrush to be the same bird. 
Evidently he heard the songs of both 
birds repeatedly, and appreciated their 
beautiful qualities; yet it is plain that he 
thought that both were the efforts of one 
bird. As a matter of fact, there is al- 
most as much difference between the 
character of the two songs as between 
the appearance and habits of the birds 
themselves. Again, we note that it was 
not until 1852 (according to the Jour- 
nal entry), when he was thirty-five years 
old, that he first heard the “phoebe note” 
of the chickadee, which it constantly ut- 
ters in the spring. Yet he makes many 
entries about the chickadee, and must 
have had them as his near and very so- 
ciable neighbours at Walden seven years 
before. There are many examples of 
this imperfect observation, which is the 
more remarkable in the light of other in- 
stances, which bespeak keen vision and 
intelligent appreciation of significant 
characteristics of birds, as, for instance, 
the faithful and vivid description of the 
blue heron’s appearance and his way of 
hunting. And, of course, the analogical 
feature in the text has its value for those 
who wish to contemplate the spiritual 
and psychological significance of bird- 
life. So that Mr. Allen has performed a 
very real service in presenting this care- 
fully edited and intelligently arranged 
volume. There are a dozen half-tone il- 
lustrations from photographs of birds, 
taken by Mr. Job, Mr. Baynes and 
others, which add to the interest of the 
text. 

Mr. and Mrs. Beebe’s book, Our 
Search for a Wilderness, is a readable 
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as well as substantial addition to the lit- 
erature of South American exploration. 
Mr. Beebe is well and most favourably 
known not only as curator of ornithol- 
ogy in the New York Zodlogical Park, 
but as the author of The Bird, Its Form 
and Function, an important contribu- 
tion to the literature of ‘systematic 
ornithology, and of other books about 
birds. The present volume, in the prep- 
aration of which, it appears, he has had 
much intelligent assistance from Mrs. 
Beebe, is a narrative account of two 
private expeditions, the first (in 1908) 
to the cafions north of the Oronoco Delta, 
and to the country about the Venezuelan 
Pitch Lake—La Brea; the second (in 
1909) to certain gold mines in Central 
British Guiana and to the savanna re- 
gion farther south. Though Mr. Beebe 
is an ornithologist by profession, it is ap- 
parent that he and his wife take a very 
keen interest in all forms of animal life, 
and in plant life, too. Nor is mere man 
overlooked. In fact, these pages present 
a very lively kaleidoscopic view of all the 
living things that attracted the attention 
of these two alert and enthusiastic young 
naturalists. The description of the man- 
grove jungle—“The Land of a Single 
Tree”—shows a keen appreciation of the 
larger aspects of Nature, while the ac- 
count of the foray of the hunting-ants 
(quite equal in vividness to Thoreau’s 
famous description of the ant-battle he 
witnessed), and much similarly minute 
and clearly recorded natural history, re- 
veal the accurate and painstaking ob- 
server. One of the most entertaining 
chapters in the book is Mrs. Beebe’s con- 
tribution, “A Woman’s Experiences in 
Venezuela,” wherein she shows not only 
that she is a good observer and a capi- 
tal reconteur, with an abundant sense of 
himour, but, mirabile dictu, that a 
woman may actually acquire a point of 
view from which she rather enjoys an 
unbroken series of races carried on all 
night by an army of rats in the hold of a 
little vessel on the deck of which she is 
trying to sleep. There is a profusion of 
photographic illustrations which heigh- 
ten the interest and value of the text. 
Unlike many books of its kind, Mr. 
Breck’s Wilderness Pets at Camp Buck- 
shaw is diluted, rather than adulterated, 
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natural history, and the resulting solution 
will please especially the juvenile taste. 
In partly narrative, partly descriptive 
style, he manages to convey much of the 
essential life history of various interest- 
ing mammals and birds—the bear, the 
flying squirrel, the crow and the raven, 
the moose, the porcupine, the loon and 
the beaver, most of whom are introduced 
as pets in the camp of Uncle Ned Buck- 
shaw, a backwoodsman naturalist. By 
taking part in the capture and care of 
these animals, a party of boys and girls 
learn many of the simpler facts about the 
hows and whys of their lives. It is a 
very truthful and convincing portrait that 
Mr. Breck paints of the two little bears, 
and their goings-on about camp; and 
there is much that is instructive, as well 
as pathetic, in the biography of the cap- 
tured moose calf. This is a capital book 
to put into the hands of young people who 
are going to camp out, for it teaches very 
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effectively how much real pleasure and 
information one may get from establish- 
ing friendly terms with one’s wilderness 
neighbours. 

Mr. Wright’s book, The Black Bear, 
is an entertaining and informing account 
of that interesting and thoroughly char- 
acteristic American animal, with which, 
apparently, he is well acquainted. The 
first half of the book is devoted to a 
biography of the author’s pet bear, Ben, 
whom he caught as a cub and kept for 
about four years. It is an intimate and, 
of course, a sympathetic study, which has 
its distinct scientific values. The second 
half of the volume is a consideration of 
the black bear’s habits in its natural state, 
and includes many interesting compari- 
sons of the animal with the more formid- 
able grizzly, with which Mr. Wright has 
also a long-standing acquaintance. It is 
all very instructive and readable natural 
history. 

George Gladden. 
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BaOT infrequently a new 
ames Volume by some rather 
Y fg well-known author 
Zeaevokes the casual com- 
a ment, “So-and-sois begin- 
: =, Yaning to take himself seri- 
Lomo ously,” or “At last he 
has done a really earnest piece of work.” 
And the curious thing about this sort of 
comment is that the illogic of it does not 
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seem to strike any one as either humor- 
ous or stupid. This is simply one more 
case of that proneness, which the popular 
judgment so frequently shows in literary 
matters, just to miss saying what is 
really meant. Novelists have as much 
right to be considered in earnest from 
the beginning of their career as those 
who practise the various other arts and 
crafts. Nor does it make any difference 
whether a particular writer be realist or 
romanticist, whether he write a Tom 
Jones or a Heart of Midlothian or a 
topsy-turvy extravaganza like Valentine 
Vox—in any case, he has the right to be 
considered in earnest so far as his work- 
manship goes. Even a_ professional 
humourist, if he would succeed, must 
take his humour seriously. Now it 
would never occur to us to say casually 
of hard-working Dr. Bones that we are 
glad to see that he is at last taking seri- 
ous interest in keeping his patients alive, 














or that the Reverend Mr. Prayerful has 
suddenly become zealous in his efforts 
to save souls. We give them the benefit of 
the doubt. And of course when we say 
that such-and-such a novelist has begun 
to take himself seriously, we do not mean 
to imply that hitherto he has wantonly 
been doing half-hearted and unworthy 
work—in point of fact, we mean some- 
thing entirely different; and it is worth 
the trouble to ask ourselves just what it 
is that we do mean. 

Now, although the novel is to-day the 
most prolific and most widely circulated 
of all literary forms, there still clings to 
it a certain vague and scarce admitted 
taint, a lingering suspicion that it is a 
frivolous, worldly minded performance 
at best, the sweetmeats and confectionery 
of literature. In spite of the fact that 
such serious thinkers as Meredith and 
Hardy and Henry James, Zola and Tol- 
stoy, Verga and Valdés have, in our own 
time, chosen the novel as their vehicle 
of expression, the popular fallacy still 
persists that the chief province of fiction 
is to entertain.. Consequently, there is a 
persistent tendency in the popular mind 
to differentiate between the novel which 
is merely a novel and nothing else and 
the novel which is also a sermon, a tract 
or a dissertation. When we say “such- 
and-such a novelist is taking himself seri- 
ously,” we really mean that he has begun 
to forget that he is a novelist and is 
trying to be something else—and the 
chances are that his writings, regarded as 
novels, are distinctly inferior to his 
earlier works. To take a case as nearly 
analogous as can be found—yet at best 
the analogy is a bit clumsy—it is as 
though a famous painter of pure land- 
scape, unrivalled for his power of repro- 
ducing sky and sea and distant hill, was 
suddenly to limit himself to painting the 
Man with the Hoe, and we should say, 
“Ah, there is a painter who is beginning 
to take himself seriously!’ Yet, as 
already said, the analogy is not quite 
complete, because the painter is still 
within his rights; he is still painting 
from life, still adhering to a single form 
of art and not trying to mix two voca- 
tions in one. But when a novelist begins, 
in the popular phrase, “to take himself 
seriously”—when Charles Reade studies 
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trade unions in Put Yourself in His 
Place, and Mrs. Humphry Ward sets 
all England quarrelling over articles of 
faith in Robert Elsmere, and Zola tries 
to give us a new system of economics 
and a new gospel in Les Quatres Evan- 
giles—he is trying to be a novelist plus a 
reformer ; and however much such a book 
may be enjoyed as a novel, and however 
much good it may do in the way of re- 
form, it is at best a distorted form of art, 
a literary monstrosity. 

Now these remarks are not intended as 
a protest against an underlying purpose 
in fiction. Indeed, a novel lacking any 
strong central idea is necessarily of minor 
importance. The mistake that certain 
authors make—and which curiously 
enough they often make suddenly in mid 
career—is in thinking it their duty not 
merely to set forth existing conditions, 
but to comment on them, argue about 
them, revolutionise them. Supposing, for 
instance, in the heart of a big city like 
New York there is some frightfully con- 
gested district, some pest-hole of poverty 
and disease and crime; and a certain nov- 
elist, having seen this agglomeration of 
human wretchedness, realises the elo- 
quence of the lesson it has to teach. If 
he is a writer of any skill, he can surely 
trust the faithful pictures of his pen to 
telt their own story—exactly as a visitor 
with a kodak may trust the fidelity of his 
lens. But if, instead of picturing what 
actually is, he proceeds to draw fancy 
pictures of what that slum will look like 
six months or a year or half a century 
hence, under a new and perfected system 
of hygiene, then he has overstepped the 
limit of his chosen form of art; he is 
doing bungling if not actually dishonest 
work—and the chances are that he has 
defeated his purpose by boring his read- 
ers instead of interesting them. There 
is no sterner object lesson in the history 
of the novel than the relative interest of 
the volumes that make up the collected 
works of Emile Zola as seen at the pres- 
ent vantage point of nearly a decade since 
his death. La Curée, L’Assommoir, La 
Joie de Vivre, Germinal, La Débacle— 
to name only the more salient volumes— 
how endlessly one can reread them, not 
merely without weariness, but with a 
growing sense of their art and their 
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power. But Fécondité, Travail, Justice 
—these were so many tours de force, 
dramatised monographs on’ medicine and 
law and economics, marvels of technical 
construction which all the genius of an 
intellectual giant could not quite galvan- 
ise into real life. 

Earnestness, then, is a quality which 
every novelist should by right be pre- 
sumed to have; but he should subordinate 
it to the requirements of his chosen lit- 
erary form. He should build, if neces- 
sary, a stone wall between himself and 
that insidious and besetting sin of preach- 
ing. After all, it shows a curious lack of 
faith in the average intelligence of the 
world at large to think them incapable 
of drawing their own lessons from a 
frank and honest picture of real life. It 
would be a very salutary lesson if each 
writer of fiction should have it borne in 
upon him that his personal opinion about 
life is not of the slightest importance to 
the average reader. Perhaps his heroine 
tells a lie or his hero drinks one glass of 
- wine too many. The public at large does 
not care to know whether the author is 
amused or shocked by these frailties of 
his own puppets. The public is quite 
capable of deciding what it thinks with- 
out any further help from him. 

The foregoing comments seem to 
strike the appropriate keynote for a‘re- 
view of Professor Rob- 
ert Herrick’s new vol- 
ume, A Life for a Life. 
The present writer has 
followed Professor Herrick’s career as a 
novelist with keen and growing interest 
ever since the appearance of his first sig- 
nificant piece of work, The Gospel of 
Freedom. Furthermore, it may be said 
quite confidently that the author of To- 
gether is easily the most important 
factor in English fiction to-day on this 
side of the Atlantic. Therefore, when a 
friend whose literary acumen is usually 
trustworthy remarked the other day that 
A Life for a Life was in a distinctly dif- 
ferent vein from the author’s previous 
work and that he seemed at last to be 
really in earnest, it was only natural that 
one should approach the book with rather 
sombre misgivings. Here was an au- 
thor who through twelve years had pro- 
duced very nearly an annual volume, 
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every one of which had conveyed the im- 
pression that he was not merely 
in earnest but just about as earnest as, 
humanly speaking, it is possible for an 
author to be—earnest, that is, in his de- 
termination to handle the big truths of 
life as frankly and sincerely as lay within 
his power, to satisfy his own conscience 
regarding what a novel should be, 
whether the general public liked it or not. 
He had steeped himself in the theories 
and methods of the Continental school as 
opposed to the English and American— 
that was the real secret of his fearless- 
ness and his strength. If now, for the 
first time, he had so altered his method 
that any reader could make the mistake 
of attributing to him a newborn earnest- 


. ness, it could mean only one thing: that 


he had begun to obtrude his own personal 
opinions—that, to some extent at least, 
he had lost that purely objective attitude 
which has always been one of his chief 
assets. An eager and careful reading of 
A Life for a Life brought, first of all, a 
sense of sharp relief. The change was 
less marked than had been feared. A 
good deal still remained of the old Her- 
rick—certain pages, here and there, of a 
purely’ pictorial character, flashed forth 
impressions of the swarming, turgid life 
of a modern city with a graphicness 
almost cruel in its unsparing truth. None 
the less, when measured quite dispassion- 
ately, and the sum total of its plus and 
minus values honestly taken, A Life for 
a Life must be set down upon the debit 
side of its author’s literary account; in 
other words, it is a rather audacious, 
rather splendid failure. 

This opinion is not going to be in ac- 
cord with the general critical verdict. 
Indeed, it will not be at all surprising if 
A Life for a Life shall be widely hailed 
as the author’s high-water mark. It con- 
tains scarcely anything likely to shock 
those poor, squeamish souls who shrank 
from the fine honesty of Together; it 
deals with what newspapers like to speak 
of as “live issues” ; and the only fault that 
can be found with the construction of its 
closely interwoven plot is that it is just a 
bit too careful and too symmetrical to be 
true. What logical ground, it may be 
asked, can a captious critic find for com- 
piaint? 
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The answer may be given with the 
brevity. of a telegraphic blank. The 
whole fault is that of wrong proportion 
between the dimensions of theme, char- 
acters and canvas. What Mr. Herrick 
has undertaken to do, if we understand 
his purpose correctly, is to crowd into 
the limits of a single picture the sum 
total of those social and economic prob- 
lems that are to-day responsible for most 
of our national unrest. It involves prob- 
lems as wide apart as the curbing of the 
trusts, the suppression of anarchy, the 
justification of trade unions, the regu- 
lating of the social evil. It covers a 
vaster field than even Uncle Tom’s Cabin; 
for, although that was a problem nation- 
wide, it at least narrowed down to a 
single question with but two possible 
sides. A Life for a Life propounds a 
hundred questions, every one of them 
with more sides than can be counted. In 
all modern fiction only one other volume 
comes to mind so all-embracing in its 
summing up of modern social conditions, 
namely, Zola’s Paris; and that, in title, 
in structure and in spirit, was limited to 
the single segment of a nation’s life that 
is enclosed within the limits of one city. 
One feels in approaching this new volume 
of Mr. Herrick’s something of that awk- 
wardness always experienced in attempt- 
ing to pick up any rather bulky object 
that seems to protrude an uncomfortable 
number of awkward points and cor- 
ners. Here, however, in an exceedingly 
brief and ragged abstract, is the substance 
of it, as nearly as the reviewer has 
grasped it. Hugh Grant, a foundling, 
indebted to his foster father even for the 
name he bears, leaves his country home 
and yields to the lure of the city. The 
author never once says that the city is 
New York, but his local colour fits no 
other place on the terrestrial globe. The 
city’s wealth and power are symbolised in 
the person of Alexander Arnold, banker 
and multi-millionaire, who gives Hugh a 
chance because Arnold once had known 
and incidentally cheated out of a fortune 
the elder Grant. Hugh finds lodgings 
almost directly under a huge electric ad- 
vertising sign that perpetually flashes the 
word “Success” into the eyes of men. In- 
cidentally, he forms a friendship with a 
man at war with society, whom he knows 
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only as the “Anarch.” Also he meets 
a sweat-shop girl, a certain young Jewess 
named Minna, and witnesses the hideous 
accident in which she is maimed for life 
and driven into what Mr. Kipling has 
called “the oldest profession in the 
world.” These details sound fragmen- 
tary; that is the precise intention with 
which they are given. Now, Arnold, 
banker, maker and destroyer of men, 
likes young Grant and proceeds to “try 
him out” by sending him West and using 
him as the tool with which to grab certain 
vast Western properties, consolidate, 
amalgamate, play all the tricks of the 
game, caring nothing for the trail of ruin 
that the process may leave behind. 
Hugh, because he is what he is, fails to 
live up to Arnold’s expectations. He is 
too clean-minded, or has breathed too 
much clean Western air ; or, if you please, 
as Arnold thinks, is too big a fool to suc- 
ceed in the modern business struggle. 
There is just one other complicating fac- 
tor. Like Polonius, Arnold has a daugh- 
ter, Alexandra; and like Hamlet, young 
Grant, despite himself, harps upon her. 
Like Hamlet, also, when the time comes 
for him merely to accept the good things 
of life that are offered to him, he prac- 
tically tells her, “Get thee to a nunnery” 
—because to win her means acceptance of 
the modern economic condition, and to 
this he cannot bring himself. Mr. 
Herrick needed some sort of a deus ex 
machina, and he found it by the simple 
device of transferring the San Francisco 
earthquake and fire to New York. Pic- 
torially, his presentment of the vast up- 
heaval of a city, the clamour of men and 
crash of falling buildings, the writhings 
of massed humanity in their death throes, 
leaves nothing to be desired. But what 
one does resent is that nice subservience 
of chance which obligingly lets all the 
characters in the book meet each other at 
the psychic moment in the midst of chaos. 
Hugh, shaken from bed in the cosmic 
crash, casually wanders out through the 
reeling streets, meets Minna, the woman 
of the gutter, exchanges with her what 
Homer would have called winged words ; 
moves onward and casually rescues from 
a mob Arnold’s daughter, Alexandra. 
More winged words, in the course of 
which she rises to the heights that he once 














demanded of her, and he tells her that it 
is now too late, since he is a sick man dying 
of cancer. Still moving through the reel- 
ing streets, they reach her father’s bank, 
where she learns that her husband—we 
forgot to mention she had married her 
father’s partner—lies dead, smothered by 
the very mechanism provided to protect 
his wealth. Her father, meanwhile, is 
speeding eastward in his automobile 
toward the Brooklyn Bridge, ploughing 
a juggernaut course through frenzied 
mobs, when, just on the threshold of 
safety, the Anarch, who, it seems, is old 
Arnold’s son, arises from the darkness, 
an avenging nemesis, springs into the 
machine, turns it and drives himself and 
his father back into flames to their fate. 

As already said, the effect of this synop- 
sis is in a measure fragmentary ; and that, 
in the main, is the fault of the book. You 
get an effect not of a vast, complex, 
closely reticulated scheme of society, but 
of a handful of individuals afloat in some 
sort of an attenuated social medium, who 
by some strange law of attraction miracu- 
lously meet each other under seemingly 
impossible circumstances. Picture for a 
moment the chaos of a vast city over- 
whelmed by earthquake and fire and 
storm. A man might go mad at such a 
time seeking for those whom he loved 
or hated and could not find. Mr. Her- 
rick simply lost his sense of reality in the 
latter part of his book. It is a thing he 
never did before and we hope never will 
do again. His trouble is symbolism run 
riot; and furthermore, it is an obscure 
symbolism that leaves one groping. 
What, for instance, is the significance of 
the cancer from which Hugh is dying? 
Surely, Mr. Herrick does not mean to 
say that a sane, normal man, mens sana 
in corpore sano, would have been in- 
capable of sacrificing worldly ambition 
and the woman he loved on the altar of 
high ideals—yet what other meaning can 
one extract from it? It does not even 
serve the feeble purpose of solving a 
situation, since Hugh’s death comes, not 
from cancer, but from nature’s upheaval. 
And Hugh’s cancer is simply an isolated 
case of a defect which is pervading and 
fundamental. 

Two English novelists already well 
known in this country, the one for such 
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sterling novels as The Country House 
and Fraternity, the other for An Old 
Wives’ Tale, are each 
represented in this 
month’s list of fiction. 
Mr. Arnold Bennett is 
the author of a-slender little volume that 
looks as though it might be next of kin to 
the familiar Tauchnitz Edition of English 
novels, dear to the heart of Continental 
travellers. Both Mr. Bennett and his 
fellow-craftsman, Mr. Galsworthy, have 
this in common—their two volumes above 
mentioned, which the general public will 
treat lightly, are both thoroughly earnest 
pieces of work. Buried Alive, indeed, 
represents as honest an effort to be 
humorous as one is likely to run across 
within the limits of a single generation— 
and the odd thing about it is that it suc- 
ceeds in “making good.” It is simply the 
chronicle of a very shy man, who for 
years has depended upon the services of 
his valet to save him from contact with 
the world, and when that valet suddenly 
dies the master in his first hour of be- 
wilderment seizes eagerly upon the blun- 
der of a strange doctor, who confuses 
master and man, and allows himself to be 
declared dead. Now the master happens 
to be a famous painter, how famous even 
he has never guessed until he is pro- 
nounced dead—and he has the dubious 
pleasure of reading long obituaries about 
himself, of following the stormy dis- 
cussion that ensues as to the proper 
manner of paying him honour, and finally 
of attending his own funeral, when the 
ashes of his valet are laid to rest in West- 
minster Abbey. Such is the opening 
of an extravaganza which is never tedi- 
ous, never vulgar, but from beginning to 
end permeated with that brand of British 
humour already made familiar to us 
through the Gilbert and Sullivan librettos. 

Mr. Galsworthy’s volume is a collec- 
tion of sketches so fragile that one hesi- 
tates to dignify them 
even with the name of 
short stories. A Motley 
is the title which he has 
chosen to designate what is really nothing 
more nor less than a verbal sketch book, 
wherein he has drawn with swift, sure 
strokes all sorts of fugitive impressions 
made by people and things seen during 
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his daily comings and goings. At one 
moment it is an unforgettable portrait of 
an aged crossing-sweeper, twisted and 
bowed with pain, whose indomitable 
pride alone keeps him from the alms- 
house. Again, it is a subtle presentment 
of a furtive rendezvous at an out-of-door 
restaurant in Kensington Gardens—a 
rendezvous that would have meant noth- 
ing to the ordinary spectator, but from 
which Mr. Galsworthy’s keener eye in- 
terpreted an abundance of the philosophy 
of life. And still again, there is the flash- 
light picture that he gives us of a young 
French marine, seen for an hour in a 
railway carriage on his way to join his 
ship, under orders to sail for China. His 
father is dead, his mother is penniless ; 
and he himself, racked with a stubborn 
cough, foresees dumbly that he is destined 
never to come back alive from that deadly 
Chinese coast. The monotony of his 
hopeless refrain haunts the reader for 
days afterward. 


Tell me—his eyes seem to ask, why are 
these things so? Why have I a mother who 
depends on me alone when I am being sent 
away to die? ... And presently, like a dumb 
herded beast, patient, mute, carrying his load, 
he left me at the terminus. But it was long 
before I lost the memory of his face and of 
that chant of his, “C’est mé qui est seul a la 
maison. . . . C’est mé quia une mére. C'est 
elle qui n’a pas le sou!” 


A Motley is a volume which every 
young author would do well to study, as a 
useful exercise in pure technique. 

It was to be expected that the crop of 
summer novels should include a few 
dealing with the time- 
honoured theme of stolen 
jewels ; and of these, two 
volumes seem to be of 
sufficiently sincere workmanship to war- 
rant a brief mention. Britz of Head- 
quarters, by Marcin Barber, is best de- 
fined as The Moonstone brought up to 
date. The machinery of the two tales is 
identical: a priceless gem stolen from a 
Hindoo temple; a dauntless band of 
high-caste Brahmins pledged to its re- 
covery; the present owner mysteriously 
robbed of this gem, of whose earlier his- 
tory she is ignorant; and a dozen men 
and women of various callings and social 
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grades brought successively under sus- 
picion. Britz of Headquarters is good in 
so far as it attains that breathlessness of 
suspense which is the very warp and 
woof of detective novels. But in one 
respect it is not quite honest, for it dis- 
regards an established law of its class; 
namely, that the real culprit shall be in- 
troduced to the reader early in the story, 
if not in the opening chapter. In Britz 
of Headquarters we have no reason even 
to guess the existence of the person who 
is the actual thief until very near the 
close of the volume. 

There is no such flaw in The Cave- 
Woman, by Viola Burhans, which in or- 
der to guard against any 
misunderstanding is de- 
fined in the sub-title as 
“A Novel of To-day.” 
There have been a number of mysterious 
thefts of jewels at a certain fashionable 
summer hotel; and Roger Creighton, 
star reporter on a leading New York 
paper, is sent up to get an exclusive 
story. On the afternoon of his arrival a 
violent thunder storm causes him to take 
refuge in a cave; and there in the dark- 
ness he encounters a woman, falls into 
conversation with her, and although he 
has no idea of her age or her personal 
appearance, realises at once that life 
henceforth contains only one serious 
problem for him, and that is to find her 
again and identify her. Now in the 
darkness of the cave it seemed a simple 
matter to find again the owner of a voice 
of such inimitable charm; but among 
the guests of the fashionable summer 
hotel there are at least three women any 
one of whom might be the object of his 
quest. Curiously enough circumstances 
gradually point to these same three 
women as the only ones in a position to 
have stolen the jewels., A clear-sighted 
reader will probably suspect rather early 
in the story that the problem to be dealt 
with is one of kleptomania. But which 
of the three young women is the culprit, 
and which is the mysterious cave- 
woman, keeps us diligently guessing up 
to the final chapter. 

The Education of Jacqueline, by Claire 
de Pratz, may be briefly defined as a 
clever attempt to contrast the French and 
English methods of rearing and instruct- 
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ing young girls. Madame Réville learns 
upon the death of her husband that 


” throughout their mar- 
The — ried life she has counted 
roa mn for nothing; another 
Jacqueline woman, Madame Du- 
castel, has for ten years filled his 


whole heart. For her disillusion and 
humiliation she blames the conventional 
system of bringing up a young girl in 
ignorance ; and she vows that her daugh- 
ter, Jacqueline, shall be better prepared 
to face the actualities of life. The re- 
sults of her experiment are interesting. 
One result and a very natural one is that 
Jacqueline is incomprehensible to the 
average young Frenchman—that is why 
she exposes herself to insult at the hands 
of Jérome d’Ablis, who is neither better 
nor worse than others of his class, but 
simply blunders because he does not un- 
derstand her type. Oliver Brent, on the 
other hand, a young Englishman with 
whom she is lucky enough to become ac- 
quainted, understands her admirably be- 
cause she has been brought up quite after 
the manner of his own sister; and so the 
story ends placidly with every promise of 
domestic happiness. A distinctly clever 
piece of work with some serious thought 
bchind it. 

Blaze Derringer, by Eugene P. Lyle, 
Jr., may be dismissed quite briefly. A 
hard-headed and deter- 
mined young man, im- 
bued with the gambling 
spirit in big things as 
well as small, has made a bet with his 
father that he shall travel around the 
world for a space of two years and then 
return bringing back intact the money his 
father has given him for expenses. The 
time is nearly up; young Derringer is 
down almost to his last penny ; but prov- 
identially he happens to hear that in the 
South American’ state of Sylvanlitlan 
there has been a revolution; that the for- 
mer president is held in prison and his 
death delayed only until such time as he 
may be forced to reveal the hiding-place 
of his great fortune; that this president 
has a beautiful daughter, who offers rich 
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rewards to any one who will effect her 
father’s escape. With such material it is 
easy to imagine the medley of comic- 
opera situations and soldier-of-fortune 
bravado that characterise this rather en- 
tertaining little tale. At least it succeeds 
in living up to the promise of its opening 
chapters—and that is more than can be 
said of most volumes of this type. 
Going Some is a piece of narrative 
farce comedy which Rex Beach has made 


out of the _ successful 
“Going play of the same name, 
Some” on which he collaborated 


with Paul Armstrong. 
The plot is nothing more than a rivalry 
amounting almost to a feud between the 
cowboys of the Flying Heart Ranch and 
those of the Centipede Ranch. The 
trouble all began over a foot race in 
which the Centipede Ranch came off vic- 
torious and won, among other bets, a 
gramophone which had long been the 
pride and delight of the Flying Heart 
contingent. Night after night Mex and 
Cloudy and Still Bill Stover walk down 
to the boundary line and with bitterness 
in their hearts hear the gramophone 
droning out their favourite songs for the 
delight of their enemies. Now, in the 
midst of these tribulations the owner of 
the ranch chooses to entertain a large 
house party of Easterners, and among 
them is a certain Wally Speed, whose 
friends out of pure mischief introduce 
him to the cowboys as a college cham- 
pion, holding the record as a long-dis- 
tance runner. The cowboys promptly 
arrange a new match with the Centipede 
Ranch and stake their faith on Wally to 
win back their beloved gramophone. 
Now, Wally is not only no champion, but 
he cannot run at all; and when, little by 
little, this truth leaks out and the cow- 
boys realise that they have been tricked, 
they decide that this time at least Wally 
not only can, but has got to run—and 
what is more, run to win. The fun of 
the story lies mainly in the enforced 
training through which Wally is hence- 
forth put, and the final unexpected out- 
come of the race. 

Frederic Taber Cooper. 
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ON UNLOCKING POETS’ HEARTS 











poet Ses RITICS and poets are 
. Henemies. This is the 
Seng first natural law in the 
{@aliterary world. Of old 
Waits truth was no more 
ma doubted or contravened 
A 2 y than the parallel political 
truth _ ‘certain nations were natural 
enemies, ordained to be such by their 
inherent character, their position in the 
world of nations. It is only in our own 
soft, effeminate time that any effort has 
been made to mitigate the inevitable 
horrors of the state of warfare. A senti- 
mentalist like Mr. Arthur Benson rises 
to formulate rules for the humanising of 
war. A critic, he says, should make no 
statements about his subject which he 
would not be willing to repeat to the 
poet’s face in a drawing-room. A gentle, 
innocuous poet like Mr. Alfred Anstin 
cries out when he is hit, and appeals to a 
board of arbitration. Probably at this 
moment some cheerful dreamer has in 
his head a complete scheme for bringing 
about a general disarmament and a glori- 
ous era of universal peace. But though 
some hardy buccanneer of commerce—a 
retired writer of “best sellers,” say, or 
editor of the Ladies’ Journal—should 
give his millions for the building of a 
Temple of Peace and the assembling of 
congresses in which the lion shall sit 
down with the lamb, the law of nature 
will not be flouted. Critics and poets will 
still be enemies. 

Like “real” war (than which it is no 
less real), this warfare is a game, to be 
played in accordance with certain rules, 
with its chosen methods and stratagems 
on either side. Mr. Chesterton has de- 
scribed, in a different connection, a game 
which he calls Cheating the Prophets. 
A favourite diversion of the poets might 
be called Baiting the Critics. Browning 
was once asked what he had meant by 
a certain particularly puzzling and ob- 
scure line. After scanning it, “I must 
have meant something by it at the time,” 
he replied, “but for the life of me I can’t 
tell now what it was.” Of course his re- 


ply was disingenuous; the question 
showed that the line had served its pur- 
pose perfectly. The poet who has not 
taken his bit of sport in this fashion must 
have had a dull time of it. This is not 
the downright hard fighting, the give and 
take of stout blows, of Byron in his 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, or 
of Richard Strauss in Ein Heldenleben; 
even when carried out on a grand scale, 
as in Chatterton’s Rowley Poems, it is 
still in a sort guerilla warfare; but it 
is war, and war—when a man has red 
blood in his veins and plenty of ink in 
his fountain pen—war is fun. 

And then the critic retaliates with 
deadly effect by interpreting the poet. 
It is a subtle and far-reaching revenge; 
perhaps a more humane age will find a 
good reason for proscribing it, as a sort 
of literary dum-dum bullet. Until that 
time comes, the score of grievances will 
on the whole probably stand in favour of 
the poet. Let but a critic, panoplied in 
all the deadly accoutrements of his pro- 
fession, set out to tell us from a poet’s 
works what manner of man he was, there 
is no limit to be placed to the ingenious 
cruelty that may be realised. The most 
innocent slip may be twisted into damn- 
ing evidence of deliberate purpose ; every 
word stands for a characteristic, every 
line betrays a personal quality. It is 
part of the game to start with a Pro- 
crustean theory, on which the victim is 
stretched and racked and lopped until he 
is a mere unrecognisable mass of human 
passions and vices and virtues; and then 
the torturer points his finger proudly in 
a final chapter and says, “There is the 
real man.” 

The greater the name, the greater the 
game. Shakespeare, one might say, has 
suffered enough to deserve a rest, what 
with the abuse of Voltaire and the wor- 
ship of Coleridge, the dithyrambic praise 
of Swinburne and the scientific objec- 
tivity of Mr. Sydney Lee. The Baconi- 
ans have snapped and snarled at his heels 
without appreciable effect. In a reaction 
from the adoration of the Victorian age, 
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Tolstoy and Mr. Bernard Shaw have de- 
clared with shocking boldness that he~is 
something less than perfect. If there 
were ever such a thing as a final word, 
we might have had it long since. The 
truth is, however, that Shakespeare’s 
bones will never be decently and per- 
manently buried. His life is near enough 
to be interesting, far enough away to be 
attractively hazy, and his poems have 
enough variety to provide a standing 
place for any theory. 

There are theories enough already in 
all conscience, yet there is always room 
for one more with distinctive merits. 
Welcome, then, Mr. Frank Harris, who 
enters the fray with a dangerous looking 
volume fully labelled, The Man Shake- 
speare and his Tragic Life Story. Mr. 
Harris’s “interpretation” has more than 
one distinctive merit. It is the most 
cocksure of itself, it is the most serious 
and portentous, and it is by long odds 
the most amusing ever perpetrated. The 
whole trouble for Mr. Harris began with 
those unlucky Sonnets, which Shake- 
speare must have cursed heartily from 
the time they were stolen by a printer’s 
devil (see Mr. Lee’s Life) and surrep- 
titiously printed. They have always been 
a stumbling-block to the commentators. 
Wordsworth, praising a poetic form of 
which he was a master, called the sonnet 
the key wherewith Shakespeare unlocked 
his heart. The phrase has served as text 
for more than one critic, though before 
Wordsworth wrote it the attempt had 
already begun to extract the autobio- 
graphical essence of the Sonnets. 

Mr. Harris applies this text with ad- 
mirable British thoroughness. His 
theory and his critical method are in- 
genuously simple. “It is the life-work 
of the artist to show himself to us,” he 
says. Then, if you would know Shake- 
speare, read his plays and poems. But 
many a man has read them and has still 
known nothing, or next to it, of the man 
who wrote them. Here enters the Har- 
ris method. Decide in advance what 
kind of man you choose that Shakespeare 
shall have been. Take everything in his 
works literally, unless it fits your purpose 
better to take a passage figuratively, and 
you will find plenty of corroboration for 
your theory. Disregard everything that 
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contradicts it, and when your material 
gives out, it is always possible to guess. 
Add all your facts and inferences and 
guesses together and you will have a 
product which, if by this time your 
theory has you strongly enough in its 
clutch, will look to you something like a 
man. Label it “the real Shakespeare!” 
The result of this procedure, as at- 
tained by a stodgy Britisher who fancies 
himself a literary artist, may be more 
entertaining than one would anticipate. 
Starting with Mr. Tyler’s well-known 
identification of the Dark Lady of the 
Sonnets, Mr. Harris maintains that 
Shakespeare was the victim of a soul- 
wrecking passion for Mary Fitton, who 
was the original of Juliet and Portia and 
Cleopatra and Cressida, and, for aught I 
know, of Dogberry and the second 
Grave-digger as well. In character he 
was an effeminate cad, a roystering toady 
and parasite who happened to have a 
gift for lyric poetry. He was not much 
of a dramatic poet, for Mr. Harris tells 
us exactly how play after play might 
have been immensely improved if Shake- 
speare had not been so eager to display 
his own weaknesses and vices of char- 
acter. Curiously enough, Mr. Harris 
censures these failures of the dramatist, 
though on his own theory that it is the 
playwright’s business to reveal himself 
they should receive his highest praise. 
But it is in the details on which this 
theory is built that Mr. Harris is most 
delightful. Hamlet, he tells us, is the 
poet’s self (so, by the way, are Romeo, 
Jaques, Biron, Macbeth, Othello, Ther- 
sites, Antony, Prospero, and a dozen 
others) ; therefore, since Hamlet was “fat 
and scant of breath,” we know that 
Shakespeare was fat. To the lines— 


O, that this too too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw and resolve itself into a dew 


he appends the gloss : “No thin man ever 
spoke of his flesh in that way.” This 
is admirable, but there is a passage com- 
menting on Hamlet’s reproach of his 
mother which is so characteristic of Mr. 
Harris at his best that I must quote it 
as it stands: 


Why did Hamlet hate his mother’s lechery? 
Most men would hardly have condemned it, 




















certainly would not have suffered their 
thoughts to dwell on it beyond the moment; 
but to Hamlet his mother’s faithlessness was 
horrible, shameful, degrading, simply because 
Hamlet-Shakespeare had identified her with 
Miss Fitton, and it was Miss Fitton’s faithless- 
ness, it was her deception he was condemning 
in the bitterest words he could find. 

If any one can imagine that this is the way a 
son thinks of a mother’s slip he is past my per- 
suading. 


The italics are mine; the temptation was 
irresistible. 

Enough has been said to illustrate Mr. 
Harris’s method of unlocking a poet’s 
heart. “In this wonderful world of 


mama tile United States has 
Shad 


: twenty-six Presi- 
meeadents, of whom just 
er Ay two have been versatile. 


; NI Te = The marvellous many- 
43 WalA\d sidedness of one of them 
Ee =: is still too much a matter 
of daily remark to call for comment. But 
comparatively few people are aware that 
in this respect the “Sage of Monticello” 
was fully as remarkable as “Bwana 
Tumbo.” 

Thomas Jefferson was, in fact, a sort 
of Virginia edition of Benjamin Frank- 
lin. He was a lawyer, a statesman, a 
farmer, an architect, a naturalist, a scien- 
tist, a philosopher, a writer, a musician, 
an invéntor. He was the author of the 
Declaration of Independence, the father 
of the Democratic party, and the founder 
of the University of Virginia. He was 
the first American to introduce threshing 
machines, and one of the first to import 
merino sheep. He smuggled the first up- 
land rice ever brought to the United 
States out of Italy in his pockets, and he 
invented the mould-board plough, the 
copying press, and many other devices. 
He was one of the original advocates of 
simplified spelling, and he made a col- 
lection of Indian vocabularies. In one of 
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ours,” he exclaims, “dramatic writers are 
sure to live dramatic lives.” He has 
shown us the way to expose these dramatic 
lives; a way which other critics of the 
higher sort have employed, but timidly, 
hesitatingly, where Mr. Harris rushes in 
confidently. Yet he should look to his 
laurels. Unless he pre-empts all the avail- 
able fields, there will be other books be- 
side which his will pale its ineffectual fires. 
It still remains for some one to prove 
by this higher criticism that Browning 
was a brutal libertine, that Swinburne 
was a huge Berserk, with black brows and 
the front of Jove himself, and that the 
author of Hedda Gabler was—a new 
woman. 





Ward Clark. 


the crises of his administration callers at 
the White House found its floors covered 
with the bones of mammoths and me- 
gatheriums from Big Bone Lick. He was 
usually ready with an opinion, and gen- 
erally a very good one, on any subject 
for any comer. In addition, he played 
the violin, and he wrote poetry. 

But little of his poetry has been pre- 
served, and still less has been published. 
One of his latest biographers tells us that 
his poems were “funereal and generally 
concerned a future life.” This is true of 
those written in his later years, after he 
had suffered many bereavements. In 
fact, he seems to have lost his love of 
poetry almost entirely. In 1801, he wrote 
to John D. Burke, who had sent him 
sheets of Joel Barlow’s stilted epic, “The 
Columbiad” : 


To my own mortification . . . of all men 
living, I am the last who should undertake to 
decide as to the merits of poetry. In earlier 
life I was fond of it, and easily pleased. But 
as age and care advanced, the powers of fancy 
have declined. Every year seems to have 
plucked a feather from her wings, till she 
can no longer waft one to those sublime heights 
to which it is necessary to accompany the 
poet. So much has my relish for poetry deserted 
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me, that at present I cannot read even Virgil 
with pleasure. I am consequently utterly in- 
capable to decide on the merits of poetry. The 

very feelings to which it is addressed are 

among those I have lost. So that a blind man 

might as well undertake to [faded in MS.] 

a painting, or the deaf a musical composition. 


One of Jefferson’s “funereal” poems is 
as follows: 


Shores there are, blessed shores for us remain, 
And favoured isles with golden fruitage 
crowned, 
Where tufted flow’rets paint the verdant plain, 
Where every breeze shall medicine every 
wound. 
There the stern tyrant that embitters life 
Shall vainly suppliant spread his asking 
hand; 
There shall we view the billow’s strife, 
Aid the kind breast and waft his boat to 
land. 


However much we may approve the 
sentiment expressed in these verses, we 
are compelled to admit that they are not 
poetry—at least not of a very high order. 
Yet Jefferson understood metrics, and 
after his return from France and prob- 
ably while Secretary of State he wrote 
for the benefit of a French friend, Mon- 
sieur F. J. de Chastellux, a really ad- 
mirable treatise on the subject, entitled 
“Thoughts on English Prosody: An 
Essay on the Art of Poesy.” In it he 
took the now accepted view that accent 
is the basis of English verse, and vigour- 
ously combatted Dr. Johnson and others 
who “have taken quantity for their basis 
and have mounted English poetry on 
Greek and Latin feet.” 

Doubtless Jefferson had already writ- 
ten “Lovely Peggy,” his only poem that 
has any claims to merit. Of this poem, 
strange to say, very little is known. Just 
when, why, or about whom it was writ- 
ten, is uncertain. It must have been done 
in his violin days, not too long after he 
scribbled on the fly-leaf of a book that is 
still in existence: 

Jane Nelson is a sweet girl, 

Betsy Page is a neat girl, 

Rebecca Burwell is the devil; 

If not the devil she’s one of his imps. 


Rebecca Burwell, be it remembered, 
was one of his early “flames.” “Dear 
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Will,” he once wrote to a friend, “I have 
thought of the cleverest plan of life that 
can be imagined. You exchange your 
land for Edgehill and I mine for Fair- 
fields. You marry S. P. and I marry 
R. B., join and get a pole chair, and a 
keen pair of horses, practise law in the 
same.court, and drive about to all the 
dames in the country together. How do 
you like it?” Soon after, he built a “full- 
rigged flat,” which he named The Re- 
becca; but before it was launched the 
fair charmer jilted him and married 
Jacquelin Ambler, becoming in time the 
mother-in-law of Chief Justice Marshall. 

“Lovely Peggy” is not given in either 
Washington’s or Ford’s editions of Jef- 
ferson’s writings, and, so far ‘as I have 
been able to discover, it is not mentioned 
in a single one of his numerous Lives. 
Neither William E. Curtis nor Thomas 
Watson, his most recent biographers, had 
ever heard of it until I called their at- 
tention to it. The latter was inclined to 
question its authenticity until I sent him 
a facsimile of the original, which is now 
in the Dreer Collection in the Library of 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
Possibly Jefferson may have merely 
copied the poem, as Worthington C. Ford, 
the court of last appeal in such matters, 
suggests ; but if he did, who was the au- 
thor? The poem is as follows: 


Once more I'll tune the vocal shell 

To hills and dales my passion tell, 

A flame which time can never quell 
That burns for lovely Peggy. 


Ye greater bards the lyre should hit, 

For say what subject is more fit 

Than to record the sparkling wit 
And bloom of lovely Peggy. 


The sun first rising in the morn 
That paints the dew-bespangled thorn 
Does not so much the day adorn 

As does my lovely Peggy. 


And when in Thetis’ lap to rest 

He streaks with gold the ruddy west, 

He’s not so beauteous as undrest 
Appears my lovely Peggy. 


With her a cottage would delight, 

All’s happy when she’s in my sight, 

But when she’s gone, ’tis endless night, 
All’s dark without my Peggy. 
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The Zephyr’s air the violet blows 

Or breath upon the damask rose— 

He does not half the sweets disclose 
That does my lovely Peggy. 


I stole a kiss the other day, 

And trust me, nought but truth I say, 

The fragrant breath of blooming May 
Was not so sweet as Peggy. 


While bees from flow’r to flow’r shall rove, 
And linnets warble through the grove, 
Or stately swans the waters love, 

So long shall I love Peggy. 


And when death with his pointed dart 
Shall strike the blow that rives my heart, 
My words shall be when I depart, 

Adieu, my lovely Peggy. 


Do you know, anywhere, a more de- 
lightful little lyric? Perhaps the fourth 
stanza is a little too French, yet, told as 
it is, who feels like protesting? Hont 
soit qui mal y pense! Thomas Watson 
says that the poem lacks originality, but 
who expects originality in a love poem? 
Besides, “Lovely Peggy” was written 
more than a century ago, before its 
phrases had become hackneyed. 

Unquestionably the poem owes much 
of its charm to the metre. This becomes 
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most apparent when the poem is read 
aloud. Rarely have sound and sense been 
as happily married. Evidently Paul Lei- 
cester Ford, editor of the best edition of 
Jefferson’s writings, recognised its merits, 
for I feel sure that while writing Janice 
Meredith he took it as his model for 
“Concerning Thalia.” Not only are the 
metre and most of the rhymes identical, 
but Ford incorporated some of Jeffer- 
son’s lines almost entire. Take, for ex- 
ample, Ford’s stanza: 


To gaze on her is sweet delight; 
’Tis heaven whene’er she’s in my sight, 


But when she’s gone, ‘tis endless night— 
All’s dark without my Thalia. 


Compare this with the fifth stanza of 
“Lovely Peggy” and all doubt vanishes. 
We must not, however, accuse Ford of 
plagiarism. Rather we should praise his 
poetic and historical discrimination. He 
wished to put a poem in the mouth of his 
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hero, and what could be better than to 
model such a poem after one written by 
an actual personage in the period in which 
the romance falls? 

So far as I am aware, this is the only 
surviving proof that Jefferson occasion- 
ally imitated his friend George Washing- 
ton in writing amorous poetry. The death 
of his beloved wife in 1782 and many 
other bereavements gave him a bitter 
knowledge of almost every sorrow that 
can rive the human heart and killed all 
the joyous romance of his earlier years. 
In his old age, however, he wrote at least 
one other poem. Two days before his 
death he told his sole surviving child, 
Mrs. Randolph—a lady whom a famous 
statesman once toasted as “the noblest 
woman in Virginia’—that in a certain 
drawer in an old pocket-book she would 
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find something intended for her. She 
looked and found the following verses: 


A DEATH-BED ADIEU FROM TH. J. 


TO M. R. 
Life’s visions are vanished, its dreams are 
no more; 
Dear friends of my bosom, why bathed in 
tears? 


I go to my fathers, I welcome the shore 
Which crowns all my hopes or which buries 
my cares. 
Then farewell, my dear, my lov’d daughter, 
adieu ! 
The last pang of life is in parting from you! 
Two seraphs await me long shrouded in death; 
J will bear them your love on my last parting 
breath. 


Paul Leland Haworth. 
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ART, DRAMA 


Dodd, Mead and Company: 


Will Shakespeare of Stratford and London. 
By Margaret Crosby Munn. 

A drama in four acts. The first act 
begins in 1582 with Shakespeare’s early 
youth at the time of his marriage with 
Anne Hathaway. The last act closes 
with the period directly before his re- 
turn to Stratford from London. The 
last two acts portray his London life 
in 1598, and the inner history of his 
heart as revealed in the sonnets. 


John Lane Company: 


Portrait Miniatures. Text by Dr. George C. 
Williamson. Edited by Charles Holme. 


Containing a survey of the great pe- 
riod of Miniature Painting trom the 
time of Holbein down to the early part 
of the last century; illustrated by some 
of the most important examples (all 
from private collections), many of 
which have never hitherto been repro- 
duced. There are about one hundred 
illustrations, mostly in colours, after 
works by Hans Holbein, Nicholas Hil- 
liard, Isaac Oliver, Samuel Cooper, 


C. Richter, John Smart, Sir George Hay- 
ter, and many others. Of special inter- 
est are the thirty miniatures from the 
famous collection of Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan. 





MEMOIRS, BIOGRAPHY 


Houghton Mifflin Company: 


The Life of William 
By John Graham 


An American Citizen. 
Henry Baldwin, Jr. 
Brooks. 

A biography of one of the most ad- 
mirable business men and publicists of 
recent years. Mr. Brooks considers Mr. 
Baldwin’s relation to railroad develop- 
ment in the West, to the rise of trade 
unionism, to the negro problem, to tene- 
ment house reform, etc. 


A. C. McClurg and Company: 


Bjornstjerne Bjérnson. 1832-1910. By 
William Morton Payne, LL.D 
Based on an essay which appeared in 
the International Quarterly in March, 
1903. Being a summary of Bjérnson’s 
life and work. 


RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, 
POLITICS 


The Atlanta University Press: 


Efforts for Social Betterment Among Negro 
Americans. Edited by W. E. Burghardt 
Du Bois. 

Report of a social study made by At- 
lanta University under the patronage of 
the trustees of the John F. Grater Fund; 
together with the proceedings of the 
14th Annual Conference for the Study 

















of the Negro Problems held at Atlanta 
University on Tuesday, May 24, 1909. 


Longmans, Green and Company: 


Psychology of Politics and History. By 
Rev. J. A. Dewe, M. A. 

Intended for the use of the general 
public, for politicians, for teachers of 
history ,and as a supplementary text- 
book of history; suggesting such ex- 
planations of historical facts, past and 
present, as will give unity and cohesion 
to these facts. It attempts to seek for 
the last and fundamental causes of the 
vicissitudes of a nation in the general 
character of the minds and souls of the 
individuals constituting the nation, and 
thereby also seeks to establish certain 
general principles, often overlooked, 
that must be followed by every states- 
man. 


(Columbia University): 


Social and Mental Traits of the Negro. Re- 
search into the Conditions of the Negro 
Race in Southern Towns. A Study in 
Race Traits, Tendencies and Prospects. 
By Howard W. Odum, Ph.D. 

In the series of Studies in History, 
Economics and Public Law, edited by 
the Faculty of Political Science of Co- 
lumbia University. Volume XXXVII, 
No. 3. 

The Macmillan Company: 


Social Insurance. A Program of Social Re- 
form. By Henry Rogers Seager. 


The Kennedy Lectures for 1910, in 
the School of Philanthropy, conducted 
by the Charity Organization Society of 
the City of New York. Professor Sea- 
ger has devoted practically all his life 
to the study of social conditions, and 
in this book he presents in condensed 
form some of his ideas about the com- 
mon welfare. The provision and com- 
pensation for industrial accidents, ill- 
ness and premature death, the causes 
and remedies for unemployment and the 
provision for old age, are some of the 
topics considered. 


The Open Court Publishing Company: 


Death and Resurrection. By Gustaf Bjérk- 
lund. Translated from the Swedish by J. 
E. Fries. 

A study from the point of view of 
the cell-theory. 


Oxford University Press (American Branch): 
Biological Analogies in History. By Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 
The Romanes Lecture, 1910. Deliv- 
ered before the University of Oxford, 
June 7, 1910. 
Christologies, Ancient _and Modern. By 
William Sanday, D.D., LL.D., LittD. 


Consisting of eight lectures and the 
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substance of a University sermon, “The 
Guiding Principle of Symbolism.” 


The Pilgrim Press: 


Outline Studies of the Growth of the King- 
dom of God. By Sidney L. Gulick, D.D., 
and Edward L. Gulick, M.A. 

The purpose of these studies is to 
point out some of the main steps in the 
growth of the Kingdom of God in the 
past, and the main evidences of that 
growth in the present. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 


The Future of Trades-Unionism and Cap- 
italism in a Democracy. By Charles 
Eliot, LL.D. 


Being the Larwill Lectures for 1909. 
es and Morality. By Lavania L. Dock, 


A volume that should appeal to all 
those who are devoting their lives to 
the cure and prevention of disease, to 
those theoretically and practically in- 
terested in social betterment and in the 
uplift of the fallen, to legislators, whose 
co-operation is required in order that 
the project commended in the volume 
may be achieved, and to all intelligent 
students of affairs. 


HISTORY, TRAVEL, DESCRIPTION 


The Baker and Taylor Company: 


Camp and Camino in Lower California. By 
Arthur Walbridge North. With Fore- 
word by Admiral Robley D. Evans. 


A record of the adventures of the 
author while exploring Peninsular Cali- 
fornia, Mexico. 


Duffield and Company: 


The Cathedral Churches of England. Their 
Architecture, History and Antiquities, 
with Bibliography, Itinerary and Glossary. 
By Helen Marshall Pratt. 

A practical handbook for students and 
travellers. “I have intended,” the au- 
thor writes, “not simply to present anew 
the array of well-known facts concern- 
ing the cathedrals, but to give, as far 
as possible, some hint of the meaning 
of each, of the reason why it was built 
at a particular time, and also something 
of the personality of those bishops, ab- 
bots, deans, priors, canons, royalties, 
and noble men and women whose names 
are inseparably connected with the fab- 
ric, or who sleep within its walls.” 


Henry Holt and Company: 


In and Out of Florence. A New Intro- 
duction to a Well-Known City. By Max 
Vernon. 


_ Being a guide to Florence and vicin- 
ity, to sight-seeing, villa life, etc. Spe- 
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Europe Since 1815. 
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cial chapters cover present-day life, 
streets, shops, etc., rambles in the coun- 
try and to nearby Tuscan villages. With 
forty-eight full-page views and about 
one hundred drawings. 


By Charles Downer 
Hazen. 

In the American Historical Series 
under the general editorship of Charles 
H. Haskins. The purpose of this work 
is “the presentation of the history of 
Europe since the downfall of Napoleon.” 
“I have endeavoured to explain,’ the 
author writes, “the internal development 
of the various nations, and their exter- 
nal relations in so far as these have been 
vital or deeply formative. I have also 
attempted to preserve a reasonable bal- 
ance between the different periods of 
the century and to avoid the danger of 
over-emphasis.” 


Macmillan Company: 


Guide to the Antiquities of Upper Egypt. 
By Arthur E. P. Weigall. 

Prepared for the use of visitors to the 
monuments of Upper Egypt, that is, all 
those situated between Balianeh, the 
southernmost town of Middle Egypt, 
and Adendan, the last Egyptian village 
on this side of the Soudan frontier. 
Each chapter in this Guide, the author 
explains, has been written actually in, 
or in a few cases a stone’s throw away 
from, the temples or tombs therein de- 
scribed. 


Painted by Alberto Pisa. De- 


scribed by W. M. Mackenzie. 


Lift-Luck on Southern Roads. 


In a brief preface Mr. Mackenzie says 
that what has been aimed at in this vol- 
ume is “a reconstruction, often neces- 
sarily by suggestion or analysis only, of 
the life of the old town, with sufficient 
explanation and account of the material 
to furnish a basis of actuality; or, at 
least, a general view from different sides 
of what Pompeii means and gives us. 
With twenty full-page illustrations in 
colour. 


By Tickner 


Edwards. 


A tale of the author’s latest solitary 
ramble. The journey covers some two 
hundred odd miles, through fine South- 
ern countries and was conceived on an 
unusual plan. He went neither on foot, 
nor by any of the wonted means of con- 
veyance beloved of tourists; neither by 
motor, nor cycle, phaeton, nor ambling 
nag. He kept clear of all main roads, 
and, with two exceptions, the great 
towns; shunned nearly all guide-book 
points of interest. 


L. C. Page and Company: 


Houseboating on a Colonial Waterway. By 
Frank and Cortelle Hutchins. 





An account of a cruise up the James 
River and some of its tributaries in the 
craft Gadabout. With many interest- 
ing bits of history, telling anecdotes and 
describing scenery. Illustrations are re- 
productions of photographs taken by the 
authors. 


Published by the Author (Tacoma, Wash.): 
The Mountain that Was “God.” 


By John 
H. Williams. 
Concerning the great peak which the 
Indians called “Tacoma,” but which is 
officially named “Rainier.” 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 
The Valley of Aosta. 


A Descriptive and 
Historical Sketch of an Alpine Valley 
Noteworthy in Story and in Monument. 
By Felice Ferrero. 


Describing the beautiful Italian valley 
that runs up into the Alps from a point 
not far to the north of Turin, and finds 
an outlet into France on the west, and 
into Switzerland over the St. Bernard 
Pass; a spot little known to the Ameri- 
can tourist. The text is illustrated 
throughout. 


Charles Scribner's Sons: 
The American Civil War. 
b 


By John Form- 


A concise history of its causes, prog- 
ress, and results. A series of sixty- 
five maps appear in a separate volume. 


Sturgis and Walton Company: 


Roman Cities in Italy and Dalmatia. By 
A. L. Frothingham, Ph.D 


A picture of ancient Italy and pre- 
Augustan Rome. For the prehistoric 
age the author draws on such cities as 
Norba, Ferentino and Alatri; Etruscan 
and Umbrian elements are furnished by 
Perugia, Volterra, Falerii, Tarquinii 
and Assisi; among less ancient colonies 
or de endencies, Spoleto, New Falerii 
and Cosa. The policies of Cesar and 
Augustus are illustrated in Italy by the 
colonies of Spello, Aquino, Rimini, 
Aosta, Verona, Turin, and in Dalmatia 
by Salona, Pola, and other ruins of un- 
usual interest. 


The John C. Winston Company: 


Glimpses Around the World. Through the 
Eyes of a Young American. 
Maxine Stein. 


By Grace 


Starting from Chicago, the reader is 
taken across the continent to the Pacific, 
and from there follows the leisurely 
made trip around the world. There are 
about one hundred and fifty illustra- 
tions of scenes along the way. 


EDUCATIONAL 


The Century Company: 
Parliamentary Law. With Forms and Dia- 
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gram of Motions. By Nanette P. Paul, 
L.B. 


Originally privately printed by the 
author. It has now n taken over 
by The Century Company; and the new 
edition has been thoroughly revised and 
brought up to date. Adapted for school- 
room use. It has already been adopted 
for the public schools of New York 
City and by the national organisations 
of several societies. An important fea- 
ture of the book, which makes it es- 
pecially valuable pedagogically, is the 
review questions which accompany the 
text. 


A History of the United States. By S. E. 
Forman. 


A new school history. 


Ginn and Company: 


What To Do at Recess. By George Ells- 
worth Johnson. 


Considering in turn the needs of the 
primary, the intermediate, and the gram- 
mar school children, both boys and girls. 
The teacher is told just how to begin, 
what apparatus to provide, and what 
games to play. 


William R. Jenkins Company: 


French for Daily Use. By E. P. and R. F. 
Prentys. French Revised by Louis Fer- 
dinand Richard. 

Comprising conversations for jour- 
neying and for daily use in town and 
country. 


Scott, Foresman and Company: 
Washington, Webster and Lincoln. Edited 
by Joseph Villiers Denney. 
Selections for the college entrance 
English requirements. 


FICTION 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company: 


The Early Bird. A Business Man’s Love 
Story. By George Randolph Chester. 


The hero, Sam Turner, after working 
hard for a number of years, decides to 
take a vacation, declaring that he does 
not intend to talk one syllable of “shop” 
during the whole two weeks. But Sam’s 
rule of never allowing a good bargain 
to pass by him keeps him on the alert 
even up in the northern part of New 
York, where he goes for the much need- 
ed rest, and before the end of his vaca- 
tion he has put through a number of 
good deals, and also finds time to fall 
in love with the attractive Josephine 
Stevens, whom he meets on the day of 
his arrival at the summer resort. 


Brentano’s: 
Why Did He Do It? By Bernard Capes. 


The theme of the story is the old 
— search for the Alkahest or 
hilosopher’s Stone. 


Brown Brothers: 


A Dilemma. By Leonidas Andreiyeff. 


Described as a story of mental per- 
plexity. 


Dodd, Mead and Company: 


The Butterfly Man. By George Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon. 


Sedgwick Blynn, the “butterfly” of 
the story, makes a swift but brilliant 
flight through the society which he 
idolises. He is the good-natured young 
man, always ready to oblige at a mo- 
ment’s notice, and makes for himself 
rather an envious position in the set 
in which he has managed to be intro- 
duced. In his attempt to keep up ap- 
pearances and to make a good impres- 
sion he squanders the small income 
which his father had left for his mother 
and sisters, who live very modestly on 
the outskirts of the city. He also leads 
his best friends into making rash specu- 
lations, out of which he alone makes a 
profit. He makes love to one débutante 
after another, the wealthiest always be- 
ing in highest favour. But his downfall, 
when it comes, is complete, and he is 
forever ostracised from his beloved so- 
ciety and is forced, after the death of 
his mother, to take up life in the little 
suburban home. 


The Running Fight. By William Hamilton 
Osborne. 


Peter Wilkinson, a multi- millionaire, 
is convicted of misappropriating trust 
funds and sentenced to a term of ten 
years in the penitentiary. He has for 
his attorney young Beekman, who is de- 
voted to his only daughter, Leslie, and 
who believes at the time that Wilkinson 
is innocent. While awaiting a new trial 
Wilkinson and his associates decide that 
they may need the assistance of some- 
one in high position in the event of the 
case finally going against them. They, 
therefore, are influential in having 
Beekman elected governor, and when 
the trial ends and Wilkinson goes to 
the penitentiary Beekman is petitioned 
for a pardon. In the meantime the 
young man has more thoroughly inves- 
tigated the case and has been convinced 
of Wilkinson’s guilt. He refuses the 
pardon even at the risk of losing the 
daughter. Wilkinson’s men immediately 
take revenge and succeed in having 
Beekman disgraced and put out of of- 
fice. However, after a hard fight, Beek- 
man wins out and also wins Leslie, who 
has learned the true facts in the case 
and no longer believes her father inno- 
cent. 


Duffield and Company: 


The Innocent Murderers. By William John- 
ston and Paul West. 


Four college professors, who have 
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been secretly watching another profes- 
sor experimenting with radium, find 
themselves in a very awkward position 
when they suddenly come upon the dead 
body of the scientist and are obliged to 
dispose of it in some way. 


The Emigrant Trail. By Geraldine Bon- 


ner. 


A tale of Western life at the time 
of the rush to California in 1848. Dr. 
Gillispie and his daughter are joined on 
their way to the coast by David Crys- 
tal, who soon falls in love with Susan. 
She promises to marry this poetical 
youth, though she is not ardently in love 
with him. But a more powerful man 
comes into her life. Low Courant, at 
first repulsive to Susan, eventually wins 
her love and admiration through his 
manliness and strength. Her father, 
who dies on the way, wanted Susan to 
promise that she would marry David 
at once, but this she refused to do. Da- 
vid becomes insanely jealous of the other 
man. He attacks his rival, and in the 
struggle is thrown over a ‘cliff. Cour- 
ant alone knows of this, and even he be- 
lieves the young man dead, while in 
reality he is rescued by another party. 
Susan and Low are married, and to- 
gether make their way to the “Prom- 


ised Land.” 


Harper and Brothers: 


Hearts Contending. By Georg Shock. 


The scenes are laid in a Pennsylva- 
nia valley and the people concerned are 
Germans. Job Heilig, the head of the 
family with whose life the story has to 
do, is a strong, prosperous and just 
man. He believes that it is his right 
and duty to regulate the lives of the 
various members of his family—a wife, 
a daughter, and three sons. All is 
peace and harmony until the children 
rebel. The daughter falls in love and, 
being refused her father’s consent to 
marry, elopes. One son, studying for 
the ministry in accordance with his 
father’s wishes, decides that he is not 
fitted for the pulpit and returns to his 
home. He falls in love with Bertha, 
an orphan girl whom his father had 
taken into their family. The oldest son, 
who is the head-man at the farm, is 
also in love with this girl. This brings 
about a quarrel between the brothers, 
which results in the death of one. 


Snow-fire. By the Author of “The Martyr- 
dom of an Empress.” 


A story of Russian court life. Count 
Serge Urlansky, of the Russian Chev- 
alier-Garde Regiment, known as the 
handsomest man in the Russian Army, 
is in love with a beautiful widow, the 
Princess Sacha Virianow. The Mar- 
quis de Céetmen, a brother officer and 
close friend of Count Urlansky, is also 
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in love with the Princess. The Count 
has been engaged in an intrigue with 
the Grand-Duchess Daria, a very beau- 
tiful woman but many years older than 
the Count. When she learns of his 
love for the young Princess she suc- 
ceeds in having the Count suddenly sent 
away on a mission to the Caucasus. 
During his absence she is the means of 
bringing about a marriage between the 
Princess Sacha and De Céetmen. 


Henry Holt and Company: 


The Education of Uncle Paul. By Alger- 
non Blackwood. 


A seemingly crusty bachelor of forty- 
five is taken in hand by his nephews 
and nieces and led into the world of 
children’s fancy and sentiment. The 
volume is dedicated to “All those chil- 
dren between the ages of eight and 
eighty who led me to “The Crack’; and 
have since journeyed with me through 
it into the land ‘Between Yesterday and 
To-morrow’.” 


Houghton Mifflin Company: 


An Army Mule. By Charles Miner Thomp- 
son. 


Concerned chiefly with the wedding 
of Job Bixby, a veteran of the Civil 
War who lives up to his well-earned 
reputation for stubbornness. When he 
arrives at the home of Hannah and dis- 
covers that some one has opened his 
bag and substituted old clothes for his 
gorgeous wedding apparel and that, 
what is more serious than all else, the 
bonds for ten thousand dollars, which 
he had determined to hand over to Han- 
nah on their wedding day, are missing, 
he immediately announces, to the con- 
sternation of Hannah, the minister and 
the assembled guests, that he will not 
marry until he finds the bonds. Han- 
nah declares she will never marry him, 
but when the practical joke played by 
two small boys is revealed and the 
bonds restored, Job goes about and 
makes all arrangements for the wedding, 
which takes place in Hannah’s home 
notwithstanding all her efforts to re- 
main firm. 


Little, Brown and Company: 
The Illustrious Prince. By E. Phillips Op- 


penheim. 


The Emperor of Japan, suspecting an 
ulterior motive in the world cruise of 
the American battleship fleet, despatches 
his cousin, Prince Maiyo, on a mission 
to learn the secret if one existed. The 
Prince arrives in London, is entertained 
in high circles there and receives con- 
siderable attention from some of the 
women, notably Miss Penelope Morse, 
an American by birth, but one who had 
lived most of her life in England. Two 
murders are committed, both victims be- 
ing Americans in the diplomatic service. 
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All along Prince Maiyo is suspected, 
and when his guilt has been almost posi- 
tively established his servant comes 
forth and confesses to having com- 
mitted both crimes, thus saving for his 
country a life which he deems of far 
more value to it than his own. 


An American Baby Abroad. How He 
Played Cupid to a Kentucky Beauty. By 
Mrs. Charles N. Crewdson. 

When the American baby’s mother 
hurries off from London to Egypt, 
where her husband is ill with fever, 
the baby, in company with its coloured 
nurse and a friend of its mother’s, fol- 
lows more leisurely. They stop at 
Oberammergau to see the Passion Play, 
in Rome to witness a special Mass con- 
ducted by Pope Leo, and do more or 
less sight seeing, until they finally reach 
Cairo, where much more exciting events 
befall them. 


Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company: 


The Arch-Satirist. By Frances de Wolfe 
Fenwick. 


The scenes are laid in Montreal. 
Much sorrow and misery is brought 
about when a young woman persists in 
living up to a promise made to a dying 
mother that she will care for and pro- 
tect as long as he lives a half-brother 
who is utterly unworthy of the sacri- 
fices which this promise entails. 


The Macaulay Company: 


Our Lady of Darkness. By Albert Dor- 
rington and A. G. Stephens. 

The plot hinges upon the machinations 
of a woman through whom Dr. Jean 
Barradas is banished from Paris, on a 
false charge, to a convict island in 
southern seas. 


The Game and the Golden Ball. 
beth and Adrian Johnson. 
This tale of mystery is concerned 
with a murder committed in London 
at a time when a dense fog was hang- 
ing over the city. 


The Duplicate Death. 


Davies. 


The discovery of the death, suppos- 
edly by suicide, of a young girl helps 
to solve the mystery surrounding an- 
other death which took place twenty 
years before under exactly the same cir- 
cumstances. 


A. C. McClurg and Company: 
Prince Izon. A Romance of the Grand Can- 
yon. By James Paul Kelly. 

A scientist from Mexico, in company 
with his daughter and niece, start out 
on a tour of investigation and explora- 
tion. The professor's quest is for the 
remnant of the Aztec race, which he be- 
lieves settled in one of the valleys of the 
Grand Canyon in Arizona, when driven 
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out of Mexico. The professor’s pet 
theory is realised, and the city discov- 
ered, but not without many wild ex- 
periences and narrow escapes for all 
the members of the party. 


A City of Six. By Chauncey L. Canfield. 


A California story of the early ’50’s. 
The scene is a mining camp named by 
the six partners, who discovered and 
worked the mine, “The City of Six.” 


A Vigilante Girl. By Jerome Harte. 

A picture of California in the days 
when the wild hunt for gold was at 
its height. The heroine is Diana Wayne, 
a girl who upholds the Vigilantes in 
their utter disregard for law and order 
and in their cruel methods of meting 
out justice according to their own fan- 
cies. Greatly opposed to the Vigilantes 
is Arthur Alden, a man from the East. 
These two fall in love, but their dif- 
ferences of opinion on this question of 
law and order keep them apart for a 
time. When Alden’s life is in danger 
at the hands of the Vigilantes, Diana de- 
nounces the work of this band, and at 
the risk of her own life rides to the 
rescue of the man she loves. 


The Politician. By Edith 


Mason. 

The principal character in this story 
of love and politics is a young man, a 
New Yorker, who believes that he can 
best serve the country by entering upon 
a political career. This he does, and in 
consequence renounces love for the 
reason that he firmly believes that a 
married man in politics must necessarily 
neglect his wife. 


Huntington 


L. C. Page and Company: 
Kilmeny of the Orchard. By L. M. Mont- 
gomery. 

The secluded old apple orchard in 
which Eric Marshall, a young Cana- 
dian, finds the beautiful, though dumb, 
Kilmeny, is on Prince Edward Island. 
Eric is the son of a wealthy man and 
had come to a small village on the is- 
land to teach school for a month as a 
substitute for a sick friend. In one of 
his rambles he comes upon the old or- 
chard, and hearing strains of music is 
tempted to investigate. He finds Kil- 
meny alone playing a violin. At sight 
of him the girl rushes away. The young 
man, however, is fascinated by her 
beauty and loses no time in finding out 
how he can make her acquaintance. 


A Cavalier of Virginia. A Romance. By 


G. E. Theodore Roberts. 

A story of the old chivalric days of 
Colonial Virginia, although part of the 
action takes place upon the high seas, 
and the scene shifts for a short time to 
England, Spain, and to the unsettled 
parts of North America. 
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G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 


The Master-Girl. By Ashton Hilliers. 


A story of prehistoric times, intro- 
ducing a love affair between a savage 
man and a savage woman. 


A Marriage under the Terror. By Patricia 
Wentworth. 


In the summer of 1792 Aline de Ro- 
chambeau leaves a convent to join an 
aunt in Paris, the Marquise de Montar- 
gis and arrives just in time to see her 
aunt and many friends of this relative ar- 
rested as conspirators for the royal fam- 
ily already imprisoned. Left absolutely 
alone Aline wanders about the streets 
of Paris and finally secures shelter in 
the home of a tradeswoman. The girl 
changes her aristocratic name to Roche, 
supports herself by her embroidery, and 
to all appearances becomes one of the 
people. Jacques Dangeau, a patriot, 
falls in love with Marie Roche, but she 
is loyal to her aristocratic name and 
will not hear of a union. Another 
woman’s jealousy, however, is the cause 
of bringing Aline to prison, where Dan- 
geau comes to the rescue, and where 
their marriage takes place in order to 
save Aline’s life. But this by no means 
ends their perils, and both are only 
saved from the guillotine when the 
cry goes forth that Robespierre has 
fallen. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons: 


Letters to Sanchia Upon Things as They 
Are. Extracted from the Correspondence 
of Mr. John Maxwell Senhouse. By 
Maurice Hewlett. 

The letters of John Maxwell Sen- 
house to Sanchia Percival, extracted, 
with the necessary matter of explana- 
tion, from Mr. Hewlett’s “Open Coun- 
try.” 


The Taming of Red Butte Western. By 
Francis Lynde. 

The Red Butte Western is a railroad 
in the Southwest. When the owners 
decide to do away with the long pre- 
vailing lawless conditions on the road 
they choose a young engineer to go out 
there and do the “taming.” Having 
failed hopelessly on one memorable oc- 
casion to display any manly courage, 
he believes himself to be a physical cow- 
ard and consequently wholly unfit for 
the task. He confesses this feeling to 
the vice-president of the road, but this 
fails to shake the official’s confidence in 
the young man. He has a hard strug- 
gle agairtst lawlessness, strikes, colli- 
sions, wrecks and bloodshed, but wins 
out and proves beyond a doubt that he 
is possessed of no small amount of phy- 
sical and moral courage. 


The Angel of Lonesome Hill. A Story of 
a President. By Frederick Landis. 
A pathetic little story in which the 
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main characters are an old man and his 
wife, who live on “Lonesome Hill.” 
Their son is wrongfully convicted of a 
crime, and the old man makes a long 
and ‘tiresome journey to Washington in 
order to seek from the President a par- 
don for their boy. 


MEMORIAL EDITION 


Sturgis and Walton Company: 
The Fulfillment. By Alice P. Raphael. 


The heroine is an ardent, brilliant, 
and high-spirited girl, who soon after 
her marriage to a titled Russian finds 
herself at odds with a husband of nar- 
row prejudices and limited views. The 
interest of the story centres in her au- 
dacious plan of escape from her un- 
happiness, the strange experiences that 
result, and her final conclusions regard- 
ing the obligations of a wife to her 
hushand and society. 


JUVENILE 


George H. Doran Company: 
Fair America. By Katharine R. Crowell. 


A history of America for young peo- 
ple. Miss Crowell tells of the oppor- 
tunity of a people in a new country— 
of their achievements and of the liberty 
which is the reward of this and suc- 
ceeding generations. Apart from the 
story itself, a series of map-charts give 
a pictorial history of advance from 1513 
to I9gI0. 


Henry Holt and Company: 
The Prince and His Ants. (Ciondolino.) 


By Vamba (Luigi Bertelli). Translated 
from the Fourth Italian Edition by S. F. 
Woodruff and Edited by Vernon L. Kel- 


logg. 


The story of a boy who became an 
ant and had many thrilling adventures 
with other ants and wasps and bees, and 
of his sister, who became a butterfly. 
Illustrated -with eight coloured full- 
page plates and numerous vignettes. 


The Reilly and Britton Company: 
The Airship Boys Due North; or, By Bal- 


loon to the Pole. By H. L. Sayler. 

The third volume in the Airship Boys 
Series. The story is laid in a vast, new 
field above northwest Alaska with the 
great McKenzie country stretching to 
the south and east. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Doubleday, Page and Company: 
Highways of Progress. By James J. Hill. 


These studies in applied economics 
aim “to erect here and there, along the 
road the nation travels, certain sign- 
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boards where the ways diverge and 
mark them, ‘Highways of Progress’.” 
The first chapter, “The Nation’s Fu- 
ture,” indicates the scope and outline 
of the work. 


Funk and Wagnalls Company: 
The Good of Life and Other Little Essays. 


De Omnibus Rebus et Quibusdam Allis. 
By William Cleaver Wilkinson. 
Consisting of fifty-six “little essays.” 
Some of the titles are as follows: “Good 
Word for Book Agents”; “Hating as 
a Duty’; “From the Genesee to the 
Hudson in a Buggy”; “The Favour- 
itism of History”; “The Feud with 
Food”; “The Folly of Being Sorry”; 
“A .Feat of Forgetting”; “A True Story 
of a Famous Speech.” 


Henry Holt and Company: 


Hardy Plants for Cottage Gardens. By 
Helen R. Albec. 
American Nature Series. Group IV. 


Working with Nature. A personal rec- 
ord, illustrated by photographs, of the 
author’s success in assembling within a 
limited area the choice variety of hardy 
shrubs, annuals, and perennials, so ar- 
ranged as to give a succession of bloom 
of pure colour in each bed. With a 
list giving manner of growth, height, 
time of blooming, exact colour, special 
requirements of soil and moisture, etc. 


Houghton Mifflin Company: 
Dogs and Men. 


By Henry C. Merwin. 
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An essay on the character of dogs, 
the result of close observation for many 
years. Their sense of humour, their 
family life, their courtesy, their knowl- 
edge of right and wrong, their unfail- 
ing love for men, and many other in- 
timate traits are commented on and il- 
lustrated by anecdotes. 


The Macmillan Company: 


Wage-Earning oe By Annie Marion 


MacLean, 

The author has here incorporated the 
results of an investigation which she 
conducted (with a corps of twenty- 
nine assistants) into the lives and en- 
vironments of over 135,000 women and 
the conditions governing 400 establish- 
ments. Of these about one-half were 
located in New York and Chicago and 
the remainder in different parts of the 
country, chosen because they were typi- 
cal of the section: New Jersey, Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, 
Oregon and California are among the 
States included. 


Fruit-Growing in Arid Regions. By Wen- 
dell Paddock and Orville B. Whipple. 


An account of approved fruit-grow- 
ing practices in the inter-mountain coun- 
try of the Western United States, com- 
prising the States of Colorado, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, and in 
Northern Arizona and New Mexico, 
with applications to adjacent regions. 





SALES OF BOOKS DURING THE MONTH 


The following is a list of the most popular new books in order of demand, as sold between the 


1st of June and the 1st of July 


NEW YORK CITY, UPTOWN 


Ficrion 


(Macmillan.) $1.50. 
Locke. (Lane.) $1.50. 
Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 

Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 
McCutcheon. (Dodd, 


Hunt. (Brentano.) 


Mead.) $1.25. 


$1.50. 
Non-Ficrion 


(Duffield.) 
of a Barbarian. Viereck. 
(Moffat, Yard.) $1.25. 

Passion Pla $i ° gy apemeere eae 
Moses. (Duffield. 
New oe Peck. (Dodd, 
Mead.) $1.50. 





Pe - FPP 


JUVENILES 
No report. 


NEW YORK CITY, DOWNTOWN 


FIcTIOoN 


The Wild Olive. Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 


Simon the Jester. Locke. (Lane.) $1.50. 

The Girl Who Won. Ellis. (Dodd, Mead.) 
$1.50. 

. A Modern Chronicle. Churchill. (Macmil- 


lan.) $1.50. 
. The Ramrodders. 


Day. (Harper.) Ss 
. Happy Island. Lee. 


(Century Co.) $1.00. 


Non-Fiction 


No report. 
JUVENILES 


No report. 
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ATLANTA, GA. 
FICTION 
1. The Rosary. Barclay. (Putnam.) $1.35. 
2. The Wild Olive. Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 
3. The Man Higher Up. Miller. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 
4. Lady Merton, Colonist. Ward. (Double- 
day, Page.) $1.50. 
5. A Modern Chronicle. Churchill. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 
6. The Illustrious Prince. Oppenheim. (Lit- 


tle, Brown.) $1.50. 
Non-Fiction 
No report. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


FICTION 


1. The Wild Olive. Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 
2. The Illustrious Prince. Oppenheim. (Lit- 
tle, Brown.) $1.50. 
3. The Butterfly Man. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 
Mead.) $1.25. 
4. Kilmeny of the Orchard. Montgomery. 
( Page.) 1.25. 
5. The Rosary. Barclay. (Putnam.) $1.35. 
6. The Intrusions of Jimmy. Wodehouse. 
(Watt.) $1.50. 
Non-Fiction 
1. The Blue Bird. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, 
Mead.) $1.20. 
2. The Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, 
Mead.) $1.40. 
3. Sister Beatrice. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, 
Mead.) $1.20. 
4. Why Worry? Walton. (Lippincott.) $1.00. 
JUVENILES 
1. Tom Sawyer. Twain. (Harper.) $1.75. 
2. Huckleberry Finn. Twain. ( Harper.) 
$1.75, : | 
3. The Aeroplane Series. Lamar. (Reilly & 
Britton.) 6oc. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
FIcTION 
1. The Wild Olive. Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 
2. A Modern Chronicle. Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50 
3. A Splendid Hazard. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 
4. Lady Merton, Colonist. Ward. (Double- 
day, Page.) $1.50. 
5. The Heart of Desire. Dejeans. (Lippin- 
cott.) $1.50. 
6. White Magic. Phillips. (Appleton.) $1.50. 
Non-Fiction 
No report. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
FicTIon 
1. The Rosary. Barclay. (Putnam.) $1.35. 
2. The Wild Olive. Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 
3. Simon the Jester: Locke. (Lane.) $1.50. 
4. The Professional Aunt. Wemyss. (Hough- 


ton Mifflin.) $1.00, 


5. 


6. Franklin Winslow Kane. Sedgwick. 
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. John and Betty’s History Visits. 


. A Modern Chronicle. 
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Nathan Burke. Watts. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 
i (Cen- 
tury Co.) $1.50. 


Non-Fiction 
. A Vagabond Journey Around the World. 


Franck. (Century Co.) $3.50. 
The Beast. Lindsey. (Doubleday, Page.) 
$1.50. 
. Marion Harland’s Autobiography. Har- 
per.) $2.00. 
My Friend the Indian. McLaughlin. 
(Houghton, Mifflin.) $2.50. 
JUVENILES 
. Motor Boy Series. Young. (Cupples & 
Leon.) 60c. 
. Betty Wales Series. Warde. (Penn Pub. 
Co.) $1.25. 
. Airship Boys. Sayler. (Reilly & Britton.) 
$1.00. 
BOSTON, MASS, 
FicTION 
The Rosary. Barclay. (Putnam.) $1.35. 
. The Wild Olive. Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 
Nathan Burke. Watts. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 
. The Depot Master. Lincoln. (Appleton.) 
1.50. 
. A Modern Chronicle. Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 
. The Illustrious Prince. Oppenheim. (Lit- 
tle, Brown.) $1.50. 
Non-Fiction 
. Imagination in Business. Deland. (Har- 


per.) 50c. 


. A Vagabond Journey Around the World. 


Franck. (Century Co.) $3.50. 
. The New Word. Upward. (Kennerley.) 
$1.50. 
. Twice-Born Men: Begbie. (Revell.) $1.25. 
JUVENILES 


William- 


son. (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard.) $1.25. 
. Little Miss Fales. Knife. (Harper.) $1.25. 
. South American Fights and_ Fighters. 


(Doubleday, Page.) $1.50. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Fiction 
Churchill. 


Ward. 


Brady. 


(Macmil- 
(Double- 


lan.) $1.50. 
. Lady Merton, Colonist. 
day, Page.) $1.50. 


. The Wild Olive. Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 


. Nathan Burke. Watts. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 


. The Depot Master. Lincoln. 
$1.50. 
. The Intrusions of Jimmy. 


(Watt.) $1.50. 
Non-Fiction 


(Appleton. ) 


Wodehouse. 


No report. 
JUVENILES 


No report. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FIcTIOoN 
. The Wild Olive. Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Fortune Hunter. Vance. (Dodd, 


Mead.) $1.50. 
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. Simon the Jester. 


a 4 Bene 


Burke. Watts. ( Macmillan.) 


Nathan 
$1.50. 
The Rosary. Barclay. (Putnam.) $1.35. 
The American Baby Abroad. Crewdson. 
(Little, Brown.) $1.50. 

Lady Merton, Colonist. Ward. (Double- 


$1.50. 


Non-Fiction 


day, Page.) 


No report. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
FIcTION 


. Nathan Burke. Watts. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 


The Wild Olive. (Harper.) $1.50. 


(Lane.) $1.50. 


Anon. 
Locke. 


. A Splendid Hazard. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 
A Modern Chronicle. Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 
. The Intrusions of Jimmy. Wodehouse. 


(Watts.) $1.50. 
Non-Fiction 


. Education in Sexual Physiology and Hy- 


giene. Zeuner. (Clarke.) $1.00. 
. Chantecler. Rostand. French Edition. $1.00. 
. Modern Religious Problems. Vernon. 
(Houghton Mifflin.) 5oc. 
. The Principles of Pragmatism. Bowden. 
(Houghton Mifflin.) $1.50. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Fiction 
. A Splendid Hazard. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 
The Wild Olive. Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 
Simon the Jester. Locke. (Lane.) $1.50. 
A Modern Chronicle. Churchill. (Mac- 


millan.) $1.50. 
The Right Stuff. Hay. 


flin.) $1.20. 
Nathan Burke. Watts. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 
Non-Fiction 


(Houghton Mif- 


No report. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
Fiction 


. The Rosary. Barclay. (Putnam.) $1.35. 


. A Modern Chronicle. Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 
. The Little Knights of X-B. Maule. (Lo- 
throp, Lee & Shepard.) $1.50. 
The Heart of Desire. Dejeans. (Lippin- 


cott.) $1.50. 
Glory of the Conquered. Glaspell. (Stokes.) 


$1.50. 
_ of Long Ago. Hall. (Little, Brown.) 
1.50. 
Non-Fiction 
No report. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 
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DETROIT, MICH. 
FIcTIoN 


1. Routledge Rides Alone. Comfort. (Lip- 
pincott.) $1.50. 
2. A Modern Chronicle. Churchill. (Macmil- 


lan.) $1.50. 
. The Wild Olive. Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. A Splendid Hazard. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 
The Rosary. Barclay. (Putnam.) $1.35. 
. The Butterfly Man. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 
Mead.) $1.25. 


Non-Fiction 


No report. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
FicTion 


1. The Wild Olive. Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 

2. Simon the Jester. Locke. (Lane.) $1.50. 

3. A Modern Chronicle. Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 

4. A Girl of the Limberlost. Porter. (Double- 
day, Page.) $1.50. 

5. Routledge Rides Alone. Comfort. (Lip- 
pincott.) $1.50. 

6. The Early Bird. Chester. (Bobbs-Mer- 


rill.) $1.50. 
Non-Fiction 
1. The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets. 


Addams. (Macmillan.) $1.25. 
2. Chantecler. Rostand. French Edition. $1.00. 
3. The Blue Bird. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, 
Mead.) $1.20. 
4. The New Word. Upward. (Kennerley.) 
$1.50. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
FIcTION 
1. A Splendid Hazard. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 
2. The Man Higher Up. Miller. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 
3. Simon the Jester. Locke. (Lane.) $1.50. 
4. The Duke’s Price. Brown. (Houghton 
Mifflin.) $1.20. 
5. Caverns of Dawn. Voorhees. (Raide- 


baugh-Voorhees.) $1.25. 
». The Wild Olive. Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 


Non-Fiction 
. Elizabethan People. Stephenson. 


$2.00. 
. Recollections Varied Life. 
Upward. 


(Holt.) $2.75. 
$1.50. 
. A Vagabond Journey Around the World. 


( Holt.) 


— 


Eggleston. 


iS) 


(Kennerley.) 


Franck. (Century Co.) $3.50. 
JUVENILES 

I. — Boys. Sayler. (Reilly & Britton.) 
1.00. 

2. Aeroplane Boys. Laman. (Reilly & Brit- 
ton.) 60c. 

3. Motor Boy Series. Young. (Cupples & 
Leon.) 60c. 
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. Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 


. Huckleberry 


. Simon the Jester. 
2. The Heart of Desire. 


. The Rosary. 
. A Life for a Life. 


$1.50. 
. The Wild Olive. 
. The Day of Souls. 


. The New Word. 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 
FIcTION 
The Wild Olive. Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 

. Simon the Jester. Locke. (Lane.) $1.50. 

. Strictly Business. Henry. (Doubleday, 
Page.) $1.20 

. A Modern Chronicle, Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 

. A Girl of the Limberlost. Porter. (Double- 
day, Page.) $1.20. 

. The Thief of Virtue. Phillpotts. (Lane.) 
$1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

. Oberammergau Passion Play. Short. 
(Crowell.) $1.00. 

. L’Oiseau Bleu. Maeterlinck. (Int. News 
Co.) &5c. 

. The Old Order Changeth. White. (Mac- 


millan.) $1.2 


. The Girl Graduate. Perrett and Smith. 
(Reilly & Britton.) $1.25. 
JUVENILES 
. Kilmeny of the Orchard. Montgomery. 


(Page.) $1.25. 
(Har- 


(Harper.) 


Twain. 
per.) $1.75. 

Finn. Twain. 
$1.75. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Fiction 


Locke. (Lane.) $1.50. 
Dejeans. (Lippin- 
cott.) $1.50. 
Barclay. (Putnam.) $1.35. 
Herrick. (Macmillan.) 


Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 
Jackson. (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill.) $1.50. 

Non-Fiction 


Upward. (Kennerley.) 


$1.50. 

. Recreations of a Sportsman. Holden. 
(Putnam.) $2.00. 

. Idols of Education. Gayley. (Doubleday, 


Page.) 50c. 


. A Vagabond Journey Around the World. 


Franck. (Century Co.) $3.50. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Fiction 
. The Wild Olive. Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Simon the Jester. Locke. (Lane.) $1.50. 
A Splendid Hazard. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 
. The Heart of Desire. Dejeans. (Lippin- 
cott.) $1.50. 
. The Illustrious Prince. Oppenheim. (Lane.) 
$1.50. 
. The Rosary. Barclay. (Putnam.) $1.35. 
Non-Fiction 
No report. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 


_ 


1.50 
. The Silent Call. 
. The Head Coach. 
. Nathan Burke. 
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THE BOOKMAN 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Fiction 
A Splendid Hazard. MacGrath. 
Merrill.) $1.50. 
on Early Bird. Chester. 


( Bobbs- 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) 


Royle. (Scribner.) $1.50. 
Paine. (Scribner.) $1.50. 
Watts. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 
The Fortune Hunter. Vance. (Dodd, 
Mead.) $1.50. 

Non-Fiction 
No report. 

JUVENILES 
No report. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


FIcTION 
1. The Wild Olive. Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 
2. A Modern Chronicle. Churchill. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 
3. A Splendid oust. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 
4. A Life for a Life. Herrick. (Macmillan.) 
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2. Three Weeks in Europe. 


. The New Word. Upward. 


. A Splendid Hazard. MacGrath. 


$1.50. 
Danbury Rodd. Palmer. (Scribner.) $1.50. 


The Butterfly Man. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 
Mead.) $1.25. 
Non-Fiction 
No report. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
FIcTION 
. A Modern Chronicle. Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 
. The Wild Olive. Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Sally Bishop. Thurston. (Kennerley.) 
$1.50. 
. A Splendid Hazard. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 
. The Girl from His Town. Van Vorst. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 
. On the Branch. Coulerain. (Dutton. ) 


$1.25. 
Non-Fiction 


. A Vagabond Journey Around the World. 


Franck. (Century Co.) $3.50. 

i Higginbotham. 
(Reilly & Britton.) $1.50. 

(Kennerley.) 


$1.50. 


. Preventable Diseases. Hutchinson. (Hough- 


ton Mifflin.) $1.50. 
JUVENILES 
. Anne of Green Gables. Montgomery. 
(Page.) $1.50. 
— Cary. Bosher. (Harper.) $1.00 


The Road to Oz. Baum. (Reilly & Britton. ) 
$1.25. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Fiction 
( Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 


Nathan Burke. Watts. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 


. The Rosary. Barclay. (Putnam.) $1.35. 














SALES OF BOOKS DURING THE MONTH 


4. Simon the Jester. Locke. (Lane.) $1.50. 
5. Happy Island. Lee. (Century Co.) $1.00. 
6. The Right Stuff. Hay. (Houghton Mif- 
flin.) $1.20. 
Non-Fiction 
No report. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
FICTION 
1. The Running Fight. 
Mead.) $1.50. 
2. The Rosary. Barclay. (Putnam.) $1.35. 


Osborne. (Dodd, 


3. A Modern Chronicle. Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 

4. The Heart of Desire. Dejeans. (Lippin- 
cott.) $1.50. 

5. The Butterfly. Man. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 
Mead.) $1.25. 

6. By Inheritance. Thanet. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 
1.50. 


Non-Ficrion 
1. Why Worry? Walton. (Lippincott.) $1.00. 
2. Marriage as a Trade. Hamilton. (Moffat, 
Yard.) $1.25. 
3. De Profundis. Wilde. 
4. Curiosities of the Sky. 
per.) $1.40. 


(Putnam.) $1.25. 
Serviss. (Har- 


JUVENILES. 
1. Kilmeny of the Orchard. 


(Page.) $1.25. 
2. Anne of Avonlea. 


Montgomery. 
( Page.) 
(Penn Pub. Co.) 


Montgomery. 


$1.50. 
3. Annapolis Plebe. Beach. 
$1.25. 
NORFOLK, VA. 
Fiction 


1. Old Wives’ Tales. Bennett. (Doran.) $1.50. 


2. oe Burke. Watts. (Macmillan. ) 

3. The Wild Olive. Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 

4. A Modern Chronicle. Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 

s. A Splendid Hazard. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 

6. The Man Higher Up. Miller. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 
Non-Fiction 

1. Oscar Wilde Poems. 
2. Scientific American Handbook of Travel. 

Hopkins. (Munro.) $2.00. : 
3. Italian Days and Ways. Wharton. (Lip- 

pincott.) $2.00. 

JUVENILES 

1. Mark Twain’s Writings. (Harper.) $1.75. 
2. Castlemon Series. (Burt.) 75c. 
3. Motor Boy Series. (Cupples & Leon.) 60c. 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Fiction 
1. A Splendid Hazard. MacGrath. 
Merrill.) $1.50. 
2. The Wild Olive. Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 
3. The Man Higher Up. Miller. (Bobbs-Mer- 


rill.) $1.50. 
4. The Ramrodders. Day. (Harper.) $1.50. 


(Bobbs- 
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A Modern Chronicle. 
millan.) $1.50. 


Churchill. (Mac- 


6. The Rosary. Barclay. (Putnam.) $1.35. 
Non-Fiction 
1. My Friend the Indian. McLaughlin. 
(Houghton Mifflin.) $2.00. 
2. The Spirit of America. Van Dyke. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 
3. Twice Born Men. Begbie. (Revell.) $1.25. 
4. Every Man a King. Marden. (Crowell.) 
$1.00. 
JUVENILES 
1. The Air Ship Boys Due North.  Sayler. 
(Reilly & Britton.) $1.00. 
2. 7 of Avonlea. Montgomery. (Page.) 
1.50. 
3. Motor Boys in the Clouds. Young. (Cup- 
ples & Leon.) 60c. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Fiction 
1. The Rosary. Barclay. (Putnam.) $1.35. 
2. A Modern Chronicle. Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 
3. The Wild Olive. Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 
4. Mary Cary. Bosher. (Harper.) $1.00. 
5. Kilmeny of the Orchard. Montgomery. 
(Page.) $1. 25. 
6. A Splendid Hazard. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 
Non-Fiction 
1. Imagination in Business. Deland. (Har- 
per.) Soc. 
2. Marion Harland’s Autobiography. (Har- 
per.) $2.00. 
3. Science of Happiness. Williams. (Har- 
per.) $2.00 
4. Life of Mary Lyon. Gilchrist. (Houghton 
Mifflin.) $1.50. 
JUVENILES 
1. Anne of Green Gables. Montgomery. 
(Page.) $1.50. 
2. oor of Avonlea. Montgomery. (Page.) 
1.50. 
3. Rival Pitchers. Chadwick. (Cupples & 
Leon.) $1.00. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
FIcTIon 
1. Simon the Jester. Locke. (Lane.) $1.50. 
2. The Wild Olive. Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 


nN nt 


. A Modern Chronicle. Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 
. The Rosary. Barclay. (Putnam.) $1.35. 
. ——_ for a Life. Herrick. (Maemilian.) 
1.50. 
. The Illustrious Prince. Oppenheim. (Lit- 
tle, Brown.) $1.50. 
Non-Ficrion 
. The Fascinating Duc de Richelieu. Will- 
iams. (Scribner.) $4.00. 
. History of the Confederate War. Eggle- 
ston. (Sturgis & Walton.) $4.00. 
. Egypt. Loti. (Duffield.) $2.50. 
. Thackeray. Chesterton. (Macmillan.) $1.10. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 
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. A Modern Chronicle. 
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. Why Worry? Walter. 
2. The Ideal Garden. 


$2.00. 
. Golf. Whitlach. (Century Co.) $2.00. 


. The ‘Ship Dwellers. 


. The American Public Library. 


. Four Boys 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


FicTION 
The Man Higher Up. Miller. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 
The Wild Olive. 
A Life for a Life. 
$1.50. 
The Rosary. Barclay. 


Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 
Herrick. (Macmillan.) 


(Putnam.) $1.35. 


Kilmeny of the Orchard. Montgomery. 
(Page.) $1.25. 
Mary Cary. Bosher. (Harper.) $1.00. 


Non-Fiction 


No report. 
JUVENILES 


No report. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Fiction 
Churchill. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 
The Man Higher Up. Miller. (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill.) $1.50. 

(Lane.) $1.50. 


Simon the Jester. Locke. 


The Dazzling Miss Davidson. Warden. 
(Fly.) $1.50. 

The Illustrious Prince. Oppenheim. (Lit- 
tle, Brown.) $1.50. 

. The Gay Lord Waring. Townley. (Watt.) 


$1.50. 
Non-Fiction 
(Lippincott.) $1.00. 
Thomas. (Cassell.) 


. T. R. in Cartoon. Gros. (Saalfield.) $1.00. 
JUVENILES 

. Anne of Green Gables. Montgomery. 
(Page.) $1.50. 

. Biography of a Silver Fox. Seton. (Cen- 
tury Co.) $1.50. 

. Stories of the Great West. Roosevelt. 
(Century Co.) 

PORTLAND, ME. 
Fiction 

. The Ramrodders. Day. (Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Rosary. Barclay. (Putnam.) $1.35. 

. A Modern Chronicle. Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 

. A Splendid Hazard. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 

. The Illustrious Prince. Oppenheim. (Lit- 
tle, Brown.) $1.50. 

. The Wild Olive. Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 

Non-Fiction 


Paine. 


(Harper.) 


$1.50. 
. A Vagabond Journey Around the World. 


Franck. (Century Co.) $3.50. 
. The Passion Play of Oberammergau. 
Moses. (Duffield.) $1.50. 


Bostwick. 
(Appleton.) $1.50. 
JUVENILES 


. Little Knight of the X Bar B. Maule. (Lo- 


throp. Lee & Shepard.) $1.50. 
and a Fortune. Tomlinson. 
(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard.) $1.50. 
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. A Splendid Hazard. 
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THE BOOKMAN 


of Brookfield Academy. 


Eldred. 
(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard.) $1.50. 


Boys 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Fiction 


MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 
. Happy Island. Lee. (Century Co.) $1.00, 
The Rosary. Barclay. (Putnam.) $1.35. 
. Simon the Jester. Locke. (Lane.) $1.50. 
te Inheritance. Thanet. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 
1.50. 
. The Illustrious Prince. Oppenheim. (Lit- 
tle, Brown.) $1.50. 
Non-Fiction 
. Early Rhode Island. Weeden. (Grafton 
Press.) $2.50. 
. Day in Court. Wellman. (Macmillan.) 
$2.00 
. Bird Guide. Part 2. Reed. (Reed.) 75¢c. 
. Auction Bridge. Badsworth. (Putnam.) 
$1.25. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
FicTION 
The Rosary. Barclay. (Putnam.) $1.35. 
. The Wild Olive. Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. A Modern Chronicle. Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 
. The Illustrious Prince. Oppenheim. (Lit- 
tle, Brown.) $1.50. 
. Lady Merton, Colonist. Ward. (Double- 
day, Page.) $1.50. 
. Kilmeny of the Orchard. Montgomery. 
(Page.) $1.25. 
Non-Fiction 
No report. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
FicTIon 
. The Rosary. Barclay. (Putnam.) $1.35. 
. A Splendid Hazard. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 
. Simon the Jester. Locke. (Lane.) $1.50. 
. A Modern Chronicle. Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 
. Lady Merton, Colonist. Ware. (Double- 
day, Page.) $1.50. 
. The Girl from His Town. Van Vorst. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 
Non-Fiction 
. Every Day Business for Women. Wilbur. 
(Houghton Mifflin.) $1.25. 
. The Picturesque St. Lawrence. Johnson. 
(Macmillan.) $1.25. 
. The Dethronement of the City Boss. Ham- 
ilton. (Yunk & Wagnalls.) $1.20. 
. American Problems. Miinsterberg. (Mof- 
fat, Yard.) $1.60. 
JUVENILES 
. Won in the Ninth. Mathewson. (Bod- 
mer.) $1.25. 
Eyes and No Eyes. Buckley. (Cassell.) 


$1.25. 
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. John and Betty’s History Visit. 


no wn awh 


A mawn 


. The Wild Olive. 


William- 
son. (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard.) $1.25. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FIcTION 

. The Wild Olive. Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 

. Simon the Jester. Locke. (Lane.) $1.50. 

. Nathan Burke. Watts. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 

A Modern Chronicle. Churchill. (Macmil- 

lan.) $1.50 

_ A Splendid Hazard. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 

. The Butterfly Man. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 
Mead.) $1.25. 

Non-Fiction 

, <7 Piper. Peabody. (Houghton Mifflin.) 
1.10. 

. Sister Beatrice. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, 
Mead.) $1.20. 

. A Study of the Drama. Mathews. (Hough- 


ton Mifflin.) $1.50. 


. Friendship Outstays. (Dodge Pub. Co.) 
50c. 
JUVENILES 
. Rover Boys. Winfield. (Grosset & Dun- 


lap.)  60c. 


. Motor Boys. Young. (Cupples & Leon.) 
6oc. 
. Elsie Books. Finley. (Dodd, Mead.) 
$1.25. : 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
FIcTIoN 
. A Modern Chronicle. Churchill. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 
. The Wild Olive. Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 
The Rosary. Barclay. (Putnam.) Russ 35. 
. Poppy. Stockley. (Putnam.) $1.3 
. A Life for a Life. Herrick. ciicaaditien, ) 
.50. 
. Simon the Jester. Locke. (Lane.) $1.50. 


Non-Fiction 


. Why Worry? Walton. (Lippincott.) $1.00. 


. In Tune with the Infinite. Trine. (Cro- 
well.) $1.25. ° 

. Nerves and Common Sense. Call. (Little, 
Brown.) $1.25. 

. Law of Psychic Phenomena. Hudson. 
(McClurg.) $1.50. 

JUVENILES 

. Rover Boys Books. Winfield. (Grosset & 
Dunlap.) 

. Motor Boys Books. Young. (Cupples & 
Leon.) 60c. 

. Marjorie Books. Wells. (Dodd, Mead.) 
$1.25. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 
FIcTION 
. A Modern Chronicle. Churchill. (Macmil- 


$1.50. 


lan.) 


Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 


, gr Rosary. Barclay. (Putnam.) $1.50. 
A Splendid Hazard. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. ' 
. Nathan Burke. Watts. (Macmillan. ) 
$1.50. 
A Life fora Life. Herrick. (Macmillan.) 


$1.50. 
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. The Big Brother of Saben Street. 
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Non-Fiction 


. Highways of Progress. Hill. (Doubleday, 
Page:) $1.50. 

. My Friend the Indian. McLaughlin. 
(Houghton Mifflin.) $2.50. 

. Touching Second. Evers and Fullerton. 
(Reilly & Britton.) $1.25 

, bo Fresh Air Book. Muntler. (Stokes. ) 

5c. 
JUVENILES 
. Anne of Avonlea. Montgomery. (Page.) 


$1.50. 
Thur- 


ston. (Revell.) $1.00. 
. Kings in Exile. Roberts. (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
FIcTIon 
. Simon the Jester. Locke. (Lane.) $1.50. 
. The Rosary. Barclay. (Putnam.) $1.35. 


. Strictly Business. Henry. (Doubleday, 
Page.) $1.20. 
. A Modern Chronicle. Churchill. (Macmil- 


lan.) $1.50. 

. A Life for a Life. Herrick. (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 

. Song of Songs. Sudermann. (Huebsch.) 


$1.40. 
Non-Fiction 


. Write It Right. Bierce. (Neale.) 5oc. 
2. Idols of Education. Gayley. (Doubleday, 
Page.)  5o0c. 
. History of S. F. Stock Exchange. King. 


. The Wild Olive. 


(King.) $2.00. 


. Woman’s Eyes. Ryder. (Robertson.) $1. 
JUVENILES 
. Little Colonel Series. Johnson. ( Page.) 
$1.50. 
. Patty’: Pleasure Trip. Wells. (Dodd, 
Mead.) $1.25. 
. Tom Sawyer. Mark Twain. (Harper.) 


$1.75. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
FIctTIoNn 


Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 


2. A Modern Chronicle. Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50 

. A Splendid ieet MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 

. The Rosary. Barclay. (Putnam.) $1.35. 

. Going Some. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Illustrious Prince. Oppenheim. (Lit- 
tle, Brown.) $1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

. The Spirit of America. Van Dyke. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 

. A Vagabond Journey Around the World. 
Franck. (Century Co.) $3.50. 





The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets. 


Addams. (Macmillan.) $1.25. 
The Spell of the Yukon. Service. (Stern.) 
$1.00. 
JUVENILES 
The Head Coach. Paine. (Scribner.) 


$1.50. 
A Lass of the Silver Sword. 
(Century Co.) $1.50. 
Pickles. Aldin. (Doran.) $2.00. 


Du Bois. 
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SPOKANE, WASH. 


FIcTION 

1. A Splendid Hazard. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 

2. A Modern Chronicle. Churchill. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 

3. The Wild Olive. Anon. (Harper: $1.50 

4. ~< Early Bird. Chester. (Bobbs- Merrill 5 
1.50. 

5. The Rosary. Barclay. (Putnam.) $1.35. 

6. Taming of Red Butte Western. Lynde. 
(Scribner.) $1.50. 

Non-FicrTion 
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. The Black Bear. 
1.00. 
. Wild Life in the Rockies. 


a 4 Pe 


. Simon the Jester. 


. A Modern Chronicle. 
1.50. 
. Nathan Burke. 


On PWHH 


.00. 
. Emerson’s Essays. 


Wright. (Scribner.) 


Mills. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin.) $1.75. 
. Vehicles of the Air. Lougheed. (Reilly & 
Britton.) $2.50 
The Spell of the Volina Service. (Stern.) 
$1.00. 
JUVENILES 
. Ben, the Black Bear. Wright. (Scribner.) 
60c. 
. The Road to Oz. Baum. (Reilly & Brit- 
ton.) $1.25. 
. The Flopsy Bunnies. Potter. (Warne.) 
50c. 
TORONTO, CANADA 
FIcTION 
. The Rosary. Barclay. (Musson.) $1.25. 
A Modern Chronicle. Churchill. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 
The Wild Olive. Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 
- Fortune Hunter. Vance. (Briggs.) 
1.25 
The Kingdom of Slender Swords. Rives. 
(McLeod & Allen.) $1.25. _ 
White Magie. Phillips. ?Briggs.) $1.25. 
Non-Fiction 
No report. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

FIcTION 
Locke. (Lane.) $1.50. 
The Rosary. Barclay. (Putnam.) $1.35. 
The Wild Olive. Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 
Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1 


Watts. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 


; “2 Green Mouse. Chambers. (Appleton.) 
1.50. 
Non-Fiction 
. The Blue Bird. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, 
Mead.) $1.20. 
Twice Born Men. Begbie. (Revell.) $1.50. 
Mrs. Lincoln’s Cook Book. (Little, 


Brown.) 
(McKay.) $1.00. 


doe 


An Pw 


. A Modern Chronicle. 


. Letters from a Father to His Son. 


. Letters to My Son. 


. Kilmeny of the Orchard. 
. The Flopsy Bunnies. 


50¢. 
. Flutterfly. 





THE BOOKMAN 


JUVENILES 
- Boys. Winfield. (Grosset & Dun- 
ap.) 
. Motor Boys i in the Clouds. Young. (Cup- 
ples & Leon.) 60c. 
. Motor Boat Club Series. Hancock. (AI- 
temus. ) ; 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Fiction 
. The Wild Olive. Anon. (Harper.) $1.50. 


Churchill. (Macmil- 


lan.) $1.50. 


The Rosary. Barclay. (Putnam.) $1.35. 
. A Splendid Hazard. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 
—- of Avonlea. Montgomery. (Page.) 
1.50. 
. A Girl of the Limberlost. Porter. (Double- 
day, Page.) $1.50. 
Non-Ficrion 
. Life of Alice Freeman Palmer. Palmer. 
(Houghton Mifflin.) $1.50. 
. Life of Mary Lyon. Gilchrist. (Houghton 


Mifflin.) $1.50. 


Swain. 


(Yale Pub. Assn.) 35c. 


(Houghton Mifflin.) 
$1.00. 


JUVENILES 
Montgomery. 


(Warne. ) 
(Houghton Mif- 


Page.) $1.25. 


Potter. 


Burnham. 


flin.) 75¢. 


From the above list the six best-selling 


books (fiction) are selected according to the 
following system: 


A book standing Ist on any list receives 10 
‘ “e “ce “ 


According to the foregoing lists, 


2d 

3d sé “ce 
4th ae “ce 
5th “ec ‘<< 
6th e “ 


->u On! 0 





BEST SELING BOOKS. 
the six 


books (fiction) which have sold best in the 
order of demand during the month are: 


I. 


N 


nant > & 


POINTS 

= Wild Olive. Anon. (Harper.) 
hha devin tumthinieam erst. 27 

ey es Chronicle. Churchill. (Mac- 
millan. RE ako ic eects ociladrad bebe 232 

*  semaab Barclay. (Putnam. ) 
ei ela nies tile Pasi ins omitnn 65 bale 201 

_A’Splendid Hazard. MacGrath. ee 

ek, SU a5 sis 0.0 cede dcush oo 

Bye the Jester. Locke. eras * 
aia decid testes Scie ih, m3 ditaieeds eal emesis a 146 

| Noten Burke. Watts. (Macmillan.) 
OM sora cD banca vh os Week oe kieds 87 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW IMPORTATIONS 
IN ENGLISH HOMES. Third Series 


THe ARCHITECTURAL CHARACTER, FuRNITURE AND ADORNMENTS OF SOME OF THE Most Notaste Houses or 
ENGLAND. Historically depicted from photographs specially taken by Cuartes Laruam. Tuirp Series. 
With about 400 beautiful illustrations. 4to, $15.00 net. 


A new series of these beautiful views of famous English homes and their interiors, furnishing a wealth 
of new material for the architect, decorator. and lover of artistic surroundings. This third volume treats 
particularly of the English Palladian School of Architecture. 


GARDENS OLD AND NEW. Third Series 


Garpens O_p anp New. Vol. III. The Country House and its Garden Environment. Edited by H. Avray 
Tippinc, M.A. With 170 full-page piates and 200 smailer ones from photographs by Charles Latham. 
4to, $12.00 net. ° 
Another superb collection of views of these wonderful English Gardens. 


PEAKS AND GLACIERS OF NUN KUN 


A Recorp oF PiongeR-ExPLoraAiion AND MoUNTAINEERING IN THE PunjaB Himataya. By Fanny Buttock 
WorkMAN and Witt1am Hunter Worwman. With map and 92 illustrations. Large 8vo. $4.50 net. 


Another valuable and fascinating volume on climbing in high altitudes, by these accomplished and 


daring explorers. THE DIVINE, MINSTRELS 


A Narrative or tee Lire or Sr. Francis or Assist Wits His Compantons. By Aveuste Barry. 
Translated by Ernest Barnes: With a photogravure frontispiece after Gerard David's S. Francis. 
12mo, $1.25 net. 

“Lovers of pure literature owe a debt of deep thanks to the translator of this charming romance.”— 
Academy. “A sympathetic and skilful rende ring. . . . Would be hailed with delight by any lover a 
the most fascinating of mediaval saints.”—-Guardian. 


LETTERS OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 


Cotitectep anv Evitep sy Rocer Incren. With 42 fortraits and illustrat‘ons. 2 vols. 8vo, $6.00 net. 


These volumes comprise the most important contribution to Shelley literature that has appeared for the 
last twenty years. This collection consists of about 450 letters gathered from every available source, 
some of which have oniy been privately published, while many have not appeared in print before. 


THE ORGAN 


Anp Its Posttion tn Mustcar Art. A poe for Musicians and Amateurs. By Heatucore Statnam. With 
frontispiece and musical illustrations, 2mo, $2.00 net. 


THE STORY OF OPERA 


By E. Marxuam Lez, M.A., Mus. Doc., Cantas. With a photogravure frontispiece. [Musrc-Story Serres.] 


oe" SIR J. E. MILLAIS, P.R.A. 


By J. Eapie Rei. With a photogravure frontispiece and 20 plates. [Tue Makers or Britisn Arr Series.] 
Sq. 12mo, $1.25 net. 


THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH HOUSE 


A Sort History or-Irs ArcuitecturaL DEVELOPMENT FROM 1100 To 1800.. By J. Atrrep Gotcn. With 
over 250 illustrations. S8vo, $3.00 net. 


BYRON: THE LAST PHASE 


By Ricwarp Evecumse. 8vo, $3.00 net. 
An important volume on Byron’s last years, the result of 40 years of close and enthusiastic study. 


SWITZERLAND SPAIN 
OF THE SWISS OF THE SPANISH 


By Frank Wess. With 32 full-page illustrations. 12mo, By Louvre Virtrers-Warvet.. With 32 full- 
$1.50 net page illustrat.ons. 12mo, $1.50 net. 
Two new volumes in the Series in which have already appeared “Itaty or THE IraLians,” by HELEN 
ZimMERN, and “FRANCE oF THE FrENcH,” by E. H. Barker. 


BAEDEKER’S MEDITERRANEAN GUIDES 


All with maps, plans, panoramas, etc. 














Spain and Portugal . . $4.80 Italy (Central). . . . $2.25 Greece $2.40 
France (Southern). . . 2.70 Italy (Southern) . 1.80 Palestine and Syria 3.60 
‘ Italy (Northern) . . . 2.40 Italy (Selected and Cond. ) 2.40 Egypt ; ne ce al 4.50 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 
———— . 
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By HALLIE ERMINIE RIVES 


Author of “Satan Sanderson,” “Hearts Courageous” 


The Kingdom of} 
Slender Swords 


Hallie Erminie Rives, whose romances have 
proved among the most popular ever issued 
in this country, has now written a glowing, 
passionate story of Americans in Japan to-day. 
In dramatic power, in the sweep of the love 
story, and in vividness of personal characteri- 
zation it far surpasses her previous successes, 
*“‘ Hearts Courageous,” ‘Satan Sanderson,” etc. 


Pictures in Color by A.B. WENZELL. $1.50 Postpaid 
HALLIE ERMINIE RIVES 


By MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 


Author of 
“The Circular Staircase,” “The Man in Lower Ten” 


e The Novel from 
arries which was made the 
play SEVEN DAYS. 


*« New York will Jaugh at it for months.’’— Tribune. 

«<A laughing wonder.’’— Times. 

«« Lively, clean and amusing.’’—Hera/d. 

*« Never a dull second.’’— Journal of Commerce. 

«« Laughing hit of the year.’’—Evening World. 

«* Catches on like a house afire.’’— Evening Sun. 

«< Constant Laughter.’’— Post. 

«« Does not give you time to breathe between laughs.” —G/oée. 
«« More than usual merit.’’— Press. 

«« Loud laughter. Great joy.’?— American. 


Over fifty pictures by HARRISON FISHER and i lay 
MAYO BUNKER. $1.50 Postpaid MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 


| ,JzWXex THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY _ ,.,, SPiNArous 
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By JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 


Author of ‘The Courage of Captain Plum.” 


THE DANGER TRAIL 


Mr. Curwood knows and loves the wild life of the North- 
ern wilderness as does no one else who 1s writing fiction 
to-day. Moreover he has the power to make his readers 
feel it all and love itall with him. John Howland isa 
hero worth while and the girl who falis in love with him 
is as beautiful and fascinating as he is brave and dar- 
ing. The DANGER TRAIL will fix Mr, Curwood’s 
reputation for all time among lovers of outdoor love- 
and-adventure stories. 


With striking pictures by CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL. Price, $1.50 postpaid 





et ene oa 
bh og et 
Ge ey 


BY 
MRS. WILSON 
WOODROW 


Author of 
“The Silver Butterfly ” 


THE BEAUTY 


In this novel of New 
York society life Mrs, 
Woodrow has pi:c- 
tured the revolt of a . 
beautiful woman Drawn by C. L. Bull 
against her general for ‘The Danger Trail” 
acceptance as having 
beauty and nothing 
else. She is so beau- 
tiful that her friends 
are willing to let it go 
at that and never stop 
to think whether or 
not she has brains. 
Sne marries a very 
rich man, who, like 
every body else.thinks 
of her as only beauti- 
ful and who talks to 
; her on the intellectual 
Drawn by 7 LSS Se lane of a wax doll. 
Will Grefé for j She grows restless 
“The Beauty” and unhappy under 
; this condition of af- 
fairs. How she rebels, gets her 
Pictures by freedom and her right to prove 


WILL GREFE { f that she has something more 





than beauty, how her husband 
learns her great worth and she 


his lovableness, only Mrs, 
$1.50 She 


Woodrow must tell. does 

Postpaid * it with great brilliancy,sparkle 

and vivacity. The story is full 

of humor, charm and color and moves with rapidity and 

unerring certainty to a striking and happy climax, a 
humor and a wit unknown to Mrs. Wharton's success. 


By CHARLES TENNEY JACKSON 
THE DAY OF SOULS 


This is the story of a young man about town with good 
impulses but bad tendencies. It is the story of a man’s 
social, moral and financial degradation, his struggle 
upward with a woman and the final triumph of his good 
impulses over his bad tendencies. 
It is a story of action, incident, passion and power. 
There are many characters and plots and counterplots. 
The canvas is a big one and the story reflects with great 
vividness a picturesque and dramatie section of life. Drawn by Paul Meylan 


Illustrated by PAUL MEYLAN Price, $1.50 Postpaid for “The Day of Souls” 


a¢Union Square 1HE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 9-1: 'Wasinetn st. 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY’S 
Early Spring Publications 











DEMETRA AND KENNETH BROWN’S 


THE DUKE’S PRICE 


MR. BROWN collaborates with the author of “HAREMLIK ” 


The story of an interna- 
tional marriage, strik- 
ingly different from the 
many novels on the same 
subject. Why the great 
fortune was not touched, 
why the Duke disap- 
peared periodically, and 
just what Estelle de 
Maurienval had to do 
with it, are a few of the 
many surprises which go 
to make each chapter 
more interesting than 


the last. 


Mlustrated in color by 
A. G. Learned. 


om 


match for the trio. 
fantastic and charming. 


ing Post. 





With frontispiece. 


BRANDER MATTHEWS’S 


A Study of the Drama 


A helpful volume for the intelligent playgoer who wishes 
to understand what he sees and to judge plays readily 
and soundly. Crown 8vo. $1.50 net. l’ostpaid. 


J. TUCKER’S 


(Ex-President of Dartmouth) 


Personal Power 


Direct and earnest counsels to college men by one of the 
foremost American educators. Crown 8vo. 


MARY A. WILBUR’S 
_Every-Day Business for Women 


Simple and accurate instructions for the conduct of the 
usual everyday business affairs which will prove useful 
forall women. 12mo. $1.25 net. Postage extra. 





12mo. 





12mo. 
Mrs. Burnham’s Recent Books 


The Leaven of Love | The Opened Shutters 


“ Full of vigorous life.””—Chicago Even- 


The scene is New York 
—the French Chateau 
country, and lastly Paris. 
The characters 
the French 
his American bride are 
certain interesting and 
sprightly French people, 
whose viewpoint on 
‘‘affairs”’ is significant. 
The plot has a touch of 
mystery, a flavor of gal- 
lantry and a grasp of 
romance which holds the 
reader throughout. 


beside 
Duke and 


12mo. $1.25 net. 
Postage extra. 


CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM’S 


FLUTTERFLY 


A graceful, elusive little fairy story in which the Princess Flutterfly, Jack Frost, and 
Love strangely come together. L : 
i Tre illustrations in color by Miss Emily H. Chamberlain are 


Of course there is a cruel king who in the end is no 


$1 09. 


** A wholesome picture of normal, whole- 
some lives.’”’—Brooklyn Eagle. 


$1.50 With frontispiece. 12mo, $1.50 


ELAINE GOODALE EASTMAN’S 
Little Brother o’ Dreams 


A tender and poetic story with a power of imaginative 
pthos that will appeal at once to the sensitive reader. 
Narrow 12mo. $1.00 net. Postage extra. 


MARY HALLOCK FOOTE’S 


The Royal Americans 


A brilliant novel of Revolutionary times, having a human 
reality seldom found in books of this type. 12mo. $1.25 
net. Postage extra. 


MYRTA M. HIGGINS’S 


Little Gardens for Boys and Girls 


A helpful little book, giving just the information needed 
for making small gardens. Illustrated. Sq. 12mo. $1.25. 


ALICE BROWN’S new book ‘‘ COUNTRY NEIGHBORS”? ready in March 
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ANTHONY PARTRIDGE’S 


New Novel 


PASSERS-BY 


An 
Interest- 
Compelling 
Romance 
Full 


of 


Illustrated by Will Foster. $1.50. Fifth Printing 





THE UP GRADE By Wilder Goodwin 


A powerful story of the Southwest having for its theme man’s regeneration 
from weakness and failure. (Fifth Printing.) Dlustrated by Ch. Grunwald. $1.50 


THE SNARE OF CIRCUMSTANCE sy Edith E. Buckley 


Far superior to the average tale of mystery in novelty of conception and in 
adroitness of execution. Illustrated by Arthur E. Becher. $1.50 


OVER THE QUICKSANDS By Anna Chapin Ray 


Miss Ray's best written and strongest story, in which she handles a difficult 
situation in a masterly manner. Frontispiece by Harriet Roosevelt Richards. $1.50 


READY MARCH 16 
THE RED HOUSE ON ROWAN STREET 


By Roman Doubleday 


A baffling mystery story that will be one of the big successes of the year. 
Illustrations by William Kirkpatrick. $1.50 


CALEB TRENCH By Mary Imlay Taylor 


A dramatic story of a Northerner’s fight against class prejudice in the South. 
Frontispiece by Emien McConnell. $1.50 





LITTLE, BR 
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The Bookman for Apri 


@ In making up the present issue it was found necessary 
to hold over until next month two articles that had been 
announced for March in the February prospectus. These 
are ‘‘ The Great Publishing Houses of England,” by 
Ashley Gibson, a well-known London rs ea and the 
estimate of O. Henry in the “ Representative American 


Story Tellers *’ series. This paper is written by Professor 
Harry Thurston Peck. 


@ In addition to these features the April Bookman will 
contain many articles of striking interest. The paper on 
Augtsta Evans's “St. Elmo,’ the first in the series of 
“Best Sellers of Yesterday” (see present number) will be 


followed by one on I. K. Marvel's justly popular 
“* Reveries of a Bachelor.” 


@ The Brush and the Buskin will be the theme of a 

per by Mr. James Barnes. Beginning with the late 
oseph Jefferson, Mr. Barnes will tell Zz the American 
actors who are also painters—men like Albert Bruning, 
Bruce McRae, Guy Standing, John Barrymore, Lionel 
Barrymore, Wilfrid North, Walter Hale and others. 
This paper will be handsomely illustrated. Mr. Walter 
_ will contribute an etching made especially for the 
article. 


@ Mr. Arthur Hoeber’s paper on “The Story of Art 


in America,” the third in the series, will carry the 
reader to the time of the War of Secession. 


q The article “ Stran e Stories of the Pension Bureau,” 
is exactly what the title implies. 


@ “The Confessions of a Literary Drummer” is an 


article that is at once humorous and serious. For obvious 
reasons it will appear anonymously. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON 
NEW YORK pPusiisHers LONDON 


SPRING, 1910 
THE NEW SOCIALISM: An impartial Review 


Octavo, Cloth, Net, $1.75 By J. T. STODDART 


“ This is by far the most thorough and scholarly history of latter-day socialism that has been written as yet; in fact 
it is the only completely truthful one. There are others which trace out a certain phase of the subject, or which deal with 
it from the point of view of some one nation or some one person, but none, to my knowledge, which is international, 
unpartisan, complete in its survey, and, at the same time, popular,”’—An American Critic's Judgment. 


LIBERALISM AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


12mo, Cloth, Net, $1.50 By Hon. WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 


“There is not a more outstanding figure in world politics today than Winston Churchill. M.P. What he has to say, 
and the manner of his saying, concerning the great social] problems is international in import and of intense interest to all 
students of sociology. This volume contains his most striking speeches thoroughly revised.” 


By Sir W. M. RAMSAY, D. C. L. 


Author of ‘‘St. Paul, the Traveller,’’ ‘' Letters to the Seven Churches,’ Etc. 


THE THOUSAND AND ONE CHURCHES 
Octavo, Cloth, Net, $5.00 By Sir W. M. RAMSAY and Miss GERTRUDE BELL 
. With over 400 illustrations, diagrams and charts. 580 pages. 


The Revolution in Constantinople and 
Turkey in 1909 


Octavo, Cloth, Net, $3.75. With many illustrations. By Sir W. M. RAMSAY 


A book that brings one very near to the marvelous developments of the Turkish Revolution of 1909. 


The Primitive Church &: Primacy of Rome 


The author of this quite remarkable book is now visiting America, lecturing in various cities. Prof. Bartoli was 
formerly a leading member of the Society of Jesus. 


THE FOREIGNER: A Tale of Saskatchewan 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50 RALPH CONNOR’S GREATEST NOVEL 



































“ Immensely superior to the earlier stories by the same author, for Ralph Connor has grown tremendously since the 
days of “ The Sky Pilot.”—San Francisco Evening Post. 


THE OLD WIVES’ TALE: A Novel of Life 
12mo, Cloth, Net, $1.50 By ARNOLD BENNETT 


This is Arnold Bennett’s great novel which has been given a first place among the novels of the past decade. 











GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
NEW YORK Wisr3es1 2 LIFE BUILDING TORONTO 
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Have You Read It? 














5th Printing 


he Rosar 


By Florence L. Barclay 








“ws NCE in a long while there appears a story like 

The Rosary, in which there is but one adventure, 
“the love of the two real persons superbly capable of 
“love, the sacrifices they make for it, the sorrows it 
“brings them, the exceeding reward. This can only 
“be done by a writer of feeling, of imagination, and 
“of the sincerest art. When it is done, something has 
“been done that justifies the publishing business, 
“refreshes the heart of the reviewer, strengthens faith 
“in the outcome of the great experiment of putting 
“humanity on earth. The Rosary is a rare book, a 


“source of genuine delight.” — T’Le Syracuse Post. 


At All Booksellers. $1.35 net. ($1.50 by mail) 








G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers :: NEW YORK AND LONDON 
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Anna Katharine Green’s 
Great New Novel 








THE HOUSE OF THE 
WHISPERING PINES 

















This is one of ‘the best detective stories ever 
wnitten, in which the popular author of “The 
Leavenworth Case” RE the culmination of her 
peculiar powers. 


Imagine the situation! 


A rambling old country house surrounded by 
pines. Enter a man at midnight, believing it de- 
serted. He sees a beautiful girl come down the 
stairs and depart. Upstairs he finds her sister, his 
fiancée, strangled. Ass he bends over the lifeless 
body, enter the police, summoned by a mysterious 
call.. He is arrested. 


Those who delight in the solving of complicated stories of crime will find 
their interest whetted by the puzzling situation set forth, and that interest will 
not abate for one instant as they follow step by step, alternately impelled 
and baffled, the windings and twistings of the story that lead through 
mystery to light. 

At all Booksellers. $1.50 





New York G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS London 
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Vol. IV. Now Readg 


THE 


Cambridge History 





English Literature 


Edited by A. W. WARD, Litt.D., Master of Peterhouse, and 
A. R. WALLER, M.A., Peterhouse 


To be in 14 Volumes, Royal 8vo, of about 600 pages each 
Price per volume $2.50 net 


Subscriptions received for the complete work at $31.50 net, payable at the 
rate of $2.25 on the notification of the publication of éach volume 


VoLI. From the Beginnings to the Cycles of Romance. 


eady 
Vol. Il. The End of the Middle Ages. Ready 
VoL Ill. Renascence and Reformation. Ready 
VoL IV. From Sir Thomas North to Michael Drayton. Ready 


The Cambridge History of English Literature will cover the whole 
course of English literature from the origins to the close of the Vic- 
torian age. Fach division will be the work of a writer who has been 
accepted as an authority on the subject, while the editors will retain 
the responsibility for the character of the work asa whole. The list 
of contributors includes American as well as English and Continental 


scholars. 
Some Comments 


‘This rich, composite history of Engiish literature is a real service to English 
scholarship. It presents us with the first adequate treatment of many neglected parts 
of our literary history, and it throws new light on many old themes. . . . The editors 
deserve all thanks, and the critic who feels inclined to quarrel with this point or that in 
their methods or conclusions will be humiliated and silenced when he remembers that 
this is the first attempt by a body of scholars to tell the story of our literature on a scale 
worthy of its greatness.”— 7he Saturday Review. 


“A clear and convincing estimate, and one in which everything that is of outstanding 
significance is skilfully disentangled from the vast mass of subsidiary clues to interpreta- 
tion. It seems to us that this is the supreme merit of the volume—the discrimination 
and judgment with which it brings to a focus the gradual evolution of a language and 
the wonderful outburst of creative achievement in letters under the Tudors.” 

—London Standard. 





Send for Full vibes te Circular 


G. P. Putnam’ SSons  2eiocne 
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A Selection of Important Books 
Published by the HOUSE OF CASSELL 


*,.* SEND FOR THE NEW CATALOGUE NOW PREPARING, MAILED FREE ON REQUEST 








Recent Books 


Charles Dickens and His 
Friends 


By W. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE. Mr. Shore takes 
us at once into the very midst of Charles Dickens’s 
large and distinguished circle of friends. Scarcely 
a name famous in the Victorian era but is associ- 
ated here with that of Charles Dickens. 

Profusely illustrated. Postpaid, $1.90; net, $1.75. 


Little People 


By RICHARD WHITEING, author of “No. 5 
John Street,” etc. A keen and searching yet 
sympathetic and humorous study of the average 
man, “the quiet folk” of every rank and class who 
form the st majority everywhere. ‘Unusually 
attractive . . Uunaffectedly gentle and opti- 
mistic.” The Nation. 





Postpaid, $1.65; net, $1.50. 


Adventures in London 
By JAMES DOUGLAS. According to Mr. Ches- 


terton, James Douglas “is by far the ablest of the 
Impressionists.” e here gives nearly a hundred 
unhackneyed flashlight “impressions” of London— 
the farce and comedy and tragedy of the greatest 
city on earth. 

Frontispiece. Postpaid, $1.90; net, $1.75. 


The World’sGreat Pictures 


With 13 colored plates and over 400 illustrations. 
A superb volume of reproductions of pictures by 
the great artists of Europe from the earliest time. 
The text deals biographically with the artists and 
descriptively with their work, and traces the prog- 
ress of painting from the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. 

Gilt top. Postpaid, $3.85; net, $3.50. 





New Editions 


The Home Life of the Ancient 
Greeks 


Translated 

NER by ALICE ZIMMERN. The third new edi- 

tion is ready of this scholarly, yet thoroughly read- 

able work, which deals exhaustively with the inti- 

mate domestic life of ancient Greece. 

Index. Numerous illustrations. Postpaid, $2.20; 
net, $2.00. 


A First Sketch of English 


Literature 
By Prof. HENRY MORLEY, LLD. A thor- 


oughly revised and expanded edition of Professor 
Morley’s standard work is now in preparation. 
The new edition will be brought down to the deaths 
of Swinburne and Meredith. 


The Other Side of the Lantern 


By Sir FREDERICK TREVES, BART. An Ac- 
count of a Commonplace Tour Round the World. 
Oue of the most intimate and fascinating of travel 
books. Sir Frederick, the physician to the King, 
had unique opportunities for close and leisurely ob- 
servation on his tour. 

“His book has color, atmosphere, imagination, 
and charm . . . it is a notable triumph.”— 
London Daily Mail. With 40 half-tones, gilt top. 
Postpaid, $4.25; net, $4.00. Cheap Edition, post- 
paid, $2.50; net, $2.00. 


The Story of the Heavens 
By Sir ROBERT BALL, F.R.C.S.,: President Royal 


Astronomical Society. The noted astronomer has 
here written a popular “Astronomy” which has 
already reached a sale of many thousand copies. 
The full treatment of Hallev’s Comet adds a special 
timeliness to the value of this comprehensive work. 
New edition, with 18 color plates and other illus- 
trations. Postpaid, $3.75; net, $3.50. 





Prominent New Fiction 





The Red Saint 


By WARWICK DEEPING 


The Shoulder-Knot 


A House of Lies 





- | 
from the German of Prof. H. BLUM- 











Author of “Uther and Ingra‘ne,” 
etc. 

The story of a saintly maid 
who moved among rough, un- 
couth men in warring, medi~val 
Sussex. It is a romance of color 
and genuine charm. 

(Fifth Impression.) Frontis- 
piece in color, $1.50. 





By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY 
Author of ‘‘Trespass,”’ etc. 
The “shoulder-knot” is an in- 

cubus, an imp of terror that saps 
the man’s strength and twists his 
mental vision. Mrs. Dudeney is 
at her best in this story of power. 

$1.50. 





By SIDNEY WARWICK 


A powerful story of a career 
and a romance built upon “A 
House of Lies.” its dramatic col- 
lapse, and the hero’s regenera- 
tion. Mr. Warwick has written 
one of thé)stories of the season. 

Frontispiece in colors, $1.50. 





CASSELL PUBLICATIONS HAVE BEEN STANDARD FOR SIXTY YEARS 





Cassell G Company, Limited 


43-45 East Nineteenth Street 





New York City 
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Ready February 21st 
Camera Adventures in the 
African Wilds 


By A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE, F.R.G.S. 


Mr. Dugmore has hera brough! the heart of African 
wild life into the full view of the world at large. The 
story of his adventures, and, most of all, his tr 
marvellous pictures of animals, taken by surprise 
at close quarters, make this bc ok unique, 
and place Mr. Dugmore as the foremost 
Nature’ photographer alive. 1 0 magni- 
ficent photographs by the auther. 
Net, $6.00( pustage 35c.). 
















































THREE GIRLS 
WHO 


In each of the following fine novels you will find 
Lesley Dearmer, Jean Morley and Elnora Comstock—each 
ambition to live for what is best in life ; and each succeeds in 
having accomplishéd much, she has a right to demand much. 


LESLEY DEARMER 


It is by her fearless struggle against the isolation of 
comparative poverty, that Lesley Dearmer achieves suc- 
cess and gives such a true atmosphere to this remark- 
able story. Along time elapses before the pampered 
Marquis, who had previously shunned her because she was 
poor, proves himself fit to marry such a genuine type of the 
best American girl. 











JEAN MORLEY 


Here again it is through Jean Morley, a giil “whose hands 
had known labor” that, Wayne Craighill “the child of his 
city (Pittsburg), who expressed its genius, its confused 
aims, its weaknesses and its aspirations,’’ comes to see 
beyond his self-imposed; limitations, to the extreme 
possibilities of his nature. 


ELNORA COMSTOCK 


The brave fight that Elnora Comstock makes, 
in order to pay for her education, is as inspir- 
ing to read about as is her whole-hearted 
devotion to Nature. Thestudy and collec- 
tion of moths by which she eventually 
achieves her object is one of the 
features which make “A Girl of 
the Limberlost,” such an un- 
usual and absorbing tale. 


~ DOUBLEDAY, PAGE 





Ready Feb, 21st 


Strictly Business 
More Stories of the Four Million 
By 0. HENRY 


This new volume of stories of the Four Million, may 
justly rank with the best O. Heury bas produced. They 
form neo hapazard compilation of short stories, but @ 
series of inspired glimpses into the heart of things 
urban, fused into a human who'e by the genius of 
O. Henry. Fixed price, $1,20(p ‘ta ye 12c.) 

Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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Among the Six Best Sellers 


In the March issue of the Bookman 


Lord Loveland Discovers 
America 


By 
C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON 



























IN FICTION 
MATTER 


a type of American girl who is worth knowing. 


knows what it is to toil; each is sustained by a steadfast 
teaching a man a new conception of love, justly holding that, 








Lord Loveland Discovers America 


By C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON 


Authors of ‘‘*The Chaperon,” ‘‘ Set in Silver,’’ 
**Lady Betty Across the Water,’’ etc. 
This story is based on a new idea, and is worked out with such finish that we are not 
surprised that the reorders are surpassing alt previous records. Illustrations in color by 
George Brehm. . Fixed price, $1.20 (postage 12 cents). 


The Lords of High Decision 


By MEREDITH NICHOLSON 


Author of ‘*The Port of Missing Men,’’ 

“*The House of a Thousand Candles,” etc. 
This romance of the Pittsburg of to-day, is, by a consensus of op‘nion, the best story 
Mr. Nicholson has written, It has been liked so well that already in i‘s second 
edition 40,000 copies have been printed—and it has only just begun its career, 
Four illustrations in color by A. I. Keller. $1.50. 


A Girl of the Limberlost 


By GENE STRATTON-PORTER 


Author of “‘ At the Foot of the Rainbow,’’ 
*“*Freckles,’’ etc. 


For years “‘ Freckles” has sold its tens of thousands; and 
now the companion volume, ‘A Gi:l of the Limberlost,” 
bids fair to surpass even -that striking recorg. 
Iilustrations in color by W. T. Benda. $1.50. 


& C0., New York 








Ready February 21st 


From the Bottom Up 
By ALEXANDER IRVINE 


The autobiography of a Ditch-digger— Miner—Soldier 
—Svcialist—Preacher. The life story of a man who has 
done everything,—who has worked in every stratum of 
society from the bottom up. His book is a human 
document of profound significance, and it reads like a 
tale of adventure. Jlustrated, Net, $1.50 ( postage 15c.) 
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YOU CAN EARN 
$1,000,000 


if you will follow the rules of 


THE 


Fortune 
Hunter 


By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 


Author of THE BRASS BOWL, Etc. 
Illustrated. $1.50 


A young man is out of work because he 
has never learned how to work. Hé was 
once rich and is now poor. In despair he 
goes to a clever friend who says: ‘I will 
lend you five hundred dollars, and give you a 
plan by which you will become worth a million 
at least.”’ 
The young man follows the plan faith- 
fully, and succeeds. /¢ ts a plan which, if 
followed faithfully, cannot fail. 
But when success is within his grasp he is 
dissatisfied, and lets it go. whereby he succeeds 
in a far finer way, and wins a girl who is, 
intrinsically at least, worth a million dollars. 
THE FORTUNE HUNTER as a Copyright by Dodd, Mead & Company 
comedy has set thousands to laughing and to thinking too. One of the most 
prominent ministers in the country has written a sermon about it; one of the 
best known editors in the country has written an editorial about it; one of 
the cleverest novelists in the country has written a novel about it. 
We recommend the novel to you. 
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WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


851-853 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 
CORNER 48TH STREET No BRANCH STORES 


FR o 5 C a | CLIFTON-McLAUGHLIN 


AND OTHER FOREIGN New French Dictionary 


BOOKS| s22=-—- 


ee oom, dene, conse 
Complete SIZE 8x5 1-2, OVER 1300 PAGES 
om. © "PRICE $1.50 

















American Book | 
Prices Current, 1909 


A record of books sold at auction in New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia, from 
Sept. 1, 1908, to Sept. 1, 1909, with 
the prices realized, compiled from the 
auctioneers’ catalogues by Luther S. 
Livingston. Special net $6.00. 


After Feb. ist the price will be advanced to Special net, $7.50 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers 


i hand ofaliterary master. ... 








“A literary event, a fact in the history 
of letters.”— Springfield Republican. 


SUDERMANN’S 


‘The Song of Songs 


Published November 20, 1909 
Second prin January, 1910 
Third printing February, 1910 


“It is etched with acid on copee, by the sure 
It is the per- 
fection of realism.”—New York Tribune. 


“A marvellous panorama of glittering feminine 
progress.”"—Boston Transcript. 


“One of the most remarkable and vital con- 
tributions to modern literature. It is the subli- 
mation of esthetic realism, a great masterpiece 


i} of iy gece letters.” —Los Angeles Times. 


* A masterpiece of the Sudermann of to-day.’ 
_The Nation. 


Translated by Thomas Seltzer 


1 640 pages; $1.40 met; postpaid $1.55 


B. W. HUEBSCH, Publisher 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 














“OF all publica- 


tions of its class 
THE BOOKMAN 


is to me the most 
interesting and 


| valuable.” 








A Subscriber 























important New Books 


Introductions to Notable 


Poems 
By Hamilton Wright Mabie. 
Handsomely printed and bound. 
Illustrated with 13 portraits of 
the poets. 8vo, cloth, net $2.00. 


Tremendous Trifles 


A new volume of essays by Gil- 
bert K. Chesterton, one of the 
most brilliant writers of the day. 
12mo, cloth, net $1.20. 


A Guide to Modern Opera 


By Esther Singleton. Illustrated 
with portraits of famous operatic 
stars. 12mo, cloth, net $1.50. 
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“Here is a real book made out of salt water and hardtack and life in a 
wind jammer’s fo’c’sle.”’—A.LBANY ARGUS. 


DEEP SEA 
WARRIORS 


By BASIL LUBBOCK 


Author of “Round the Horn Before the Mast’’ 


Four Illustrations by the Author 
$1.50 





ROUSING story of the sea—of the 

strenuous life of the forecastle—is 
“Deep Sea Warriors,” by Basil Lubbock, 
author of “ Round the Horn Before the 
Mast.” It is an exceedingly graphic picture 
of life aboard a merchant sailing ship of 
to-day, with its bitter hardships and priva- 
tions, its stern discipline and close comrade- 
ship, its defiance of dangers and over all the 
sublime majesty and might of the ocean. 
The tale is related by a young British “ hoss 
sodger,” Cecil Daring, who-on a wager ships 
before the mast to gain a passage home 
from Calcutta. The Benares is a sailing ship 
of unsavory reputation. Her captain, who 
almost never appears, is an opium fiend, her 
mate is a tyrant and her crew an ill-assorted, 
desperate lot, of every nationality under the 
sun. All the elements which make such a 
tale thrilling are here in abundance, from 
typhoons to sea serpents, and the whole 
yarn is one to stir the blood of the most 
phlegmatic. It is illustrated also by the 
author.—Chicago Daily News. 
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THREE WEEKS OLD: 
THREE LARGE EDITIONS 


Oh 
Outride 


seta” 


Inlay on Cover 
By HARRISON 
FISHER 


Illustrated in color 
By C. M. RELYEA 


$1.50 


Copyright by Dodd, Mead & Company 


IF YOU SEE it in all the papers it must be so 





‘*‘ Has set a new high mark up to which coming stories of 
adventure must measure ’— Rochester Unton and Advertiser. 
‘* Delightful bit of extravagant comedy.”—PAz/a. Press. 

“Strongly plotted, and skilfully wrought out, a distinct 
success.”—Sa/¢ Lake Tribune. 

‘*One of the best, sprightliest, most entertaining romances 
that could be desired.”— Wilmington “ Every Evening.” 

** An entertaining tale, cleverly put together and amusingly 
told."—N. Y. Times. 

Etc., etc., etc. 
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TIRED OF SNOW? 





The STANDARD GUIDE 
TO THE WEST INDIES 




















list of all hotels and 
boarding houses with rates. 


Flexible Cloth, $2.25: Postpaid. 
Flexible Leather, $2.75. Postpaid. 
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3 NOVELS OF ADVENTURE 
To be Published in March 





if you enjoyed “The Prisoner of Zenda,” or “Graustark,” READ 


GLORIA 


By G. FREDERIC TURNER 


illustrated in color by C. M. RELYEA. $1.50 


Eager, bright-eyed, glowing Gloria, who turns men to her purpose by a smile or a 
gesture, finds it desperately hard to kindle a revolution and keep it in flame. To her aid 
comes a “nervy” American, and to the accompaniment of crackling rifle shots, the scurry 
of hoofs and the clash of swords, directed by shrewd Yankee wits, Princess Gloria comes 
into her own; and the “nervy” American comes into his own. 


THE ELEVENTH HOUR 


By DAVID POTTER 


Frontispiece in color. $1.50 


Among the Americans in the year that Genera! Taylor marched over the border and 
defeated Santa Ana again and again was a certain Captain Grant, a hard-riding, straight- 
shooting, reckless youngster if there ever was one. What more natural than that he should 
seize the opportunity to take himself, in disguise, to Saltillo to the very centre of the 
Mexican forces and to the very house of a beautiful Mexican senorita. However, it was 
not easy for American officers to woo Mexican ladies when the Mexican War was on, 
especially with a particularly villainous Don a§ an active rival. There are intrigues and 
surprises; knives flash, pistols crack, the American is discovered and run to earth, and 
worst of all, his sweetheart turns-against him. And the end? Could a dashing American 
soldier and a fascinating Mexican senorita possibly fall madly in love with each other and 
fail to live happy ever_after? 


IN THE SERVICE OF THE PRINCESS 


By HENRY C. ROWLAND 


Author of ‘‘Sea Scamps,” ‘‘The Wanderers,” etc. 


Frontispiece in color. $1.50 


This is a “Graustark” story, with a splendid princess, full of fire, daring and yet 
womanly; a keen, determined, hard-fighting hero—an ex-West Pointer; and a subtle and 
evilly disposed Turkish pasha. Around these three revolves a story of plot and treachery, 
of savage fighting and of romance. The scene of the story is laid in a wild and rugged 
part of the Balkan Peninsula, and as the author has travelled extensively in the Balkans, 
his Turks, Montenegrins, dervishes, and all the hard-riding, hard-hitting people of the 
turbulent little country of Karamania are strikingly real and life-like. “In the Service of 
the Princess” is a stirring tale, and it goes at a gallop. 
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NOVELS OF MERIT 
(To be Published in March) ‘ 


THE VOICE IN THE RICE 


By GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 
Author of “ Tom Beauling,” “ The Pagan’s Progress,” etc. 
Illustrated in color by J. C. LEYENDECKER with marginal decorations 
Small 12mo, $1.25 


It would be difficult to find a cleverer, more brightly original and more provokingly 
interesting story than ‘‘The Voice in the Rice.”’ Imagine the quiet assurance of an author 
who tells you that his hero falls overboard from a steamer off the Carolina coast, and finds 
himself ultimately in a community which lives to-day as such communities lived when 
Washington was young. There is the easy, delightful life of the South before the War— 
the Revolutionary War. There are slaves; there are quaint old manor houses, and Ameri- 
cans with titles; there.is a little country, surrounded by swamps, independent of the United 
States, into which outsiders rarely penetrate and from which those who have found their 
way there never escape. Imagine the calm assurance of an author who tells you these 
things, and tells them in such a way that you are willing to be convinced. Imagine a love 
story in which the heroine remains, until the happy ending, only a voice; but such a voice, 
and such a heroine in such a love story that you cannot wait to turn the pages. 


THOSE BREWSTER CHILDREN 


By FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY 


Author of “ The Resurrection of Miss Cynthia,” ‘‘ The Transfiguration of Miss Philura,"’ etc. 
Illustrated by E. H. CHAMBERLAIN 
Small 12mo, $1.00 


If you don’t like children, or have no sense of humor, or have an objection to senti- 
ment, even when it is charmingly administered, in homeopathic doses, don’t read this book. 
But if, on the contrary, you do like children, or possess a sense of humor, or like a little 
sentiment, then read this book, for reading it will be a delight. The author excels in her 
portraiture of children and in her delineation of ladies who are—well—verging on old 
maidenhood. The love story of an almost old maid, mixed in with the lives of three lively, 
human youngsters, and flavored with a very light and clever plea for the proper method of 
upbringing children, makes a thoroughly sweet, wholesome and charming story. 


LOVE THE JUDGE 


By WYMOND CAREY 
Author of “ For the White Rose,” “No. 101,” etc. 
Frontispiece, $1.50 


This is the story of two women and one man. Thus we have the “human triangle”; 
and the problem is worked out cleverly, forcefully and convincingly. Dick Forster goes to 
work as a penniless young man, and in seven years he has everything that money can buy— 
except a wife. The wife he prefers not to buy. but to win; and in his efforts at making a 
selection he meets a woman who very nearly wins him. 

Given a man of the bold and dominating financier type, self-made, engrossed in busi- 
ness; set-him, in his ignorance of women, to choosing a mate, and you have a good story, 
if the author knows how to tell it, which Mr. Carey, the author of the popular novel, 
“No. 101,” knows how to do. 
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THE CITY of 
BEAUTIFUL 
NONSENSE 


By E. Temple Thurston 


Author of ‘The Apple of Eden,” ‘“‘Mirage,”’ Etc. 


“Mr. Thurston in ‘The City of Beautiful Nonsense’ tells a charming love story.” 
—The Post Express, Rochester. 


“It is beautiful nonsense, and no mistake—so naively written, so rich in deli- 
cate and delightful imagery—a novel that none of us should miss.”—St. Louis Post 
Dispatch. 


“Throughout its entire length Mr. Thurston’s book bears on nearly every page 
beautiful thoughts, tersely worded sentences, flashings of wit that come back into 
mind like snatches of music or the scent of flowers. The book is the kind that one 
is glad not only to read, but to have at hand for after refreshment, so pleasantly 
does its message linger in the mind and heart.”—Times Despatch, Richmond, Va. 


“Now and then the professional novel reader comes upon a book full of the 
spirit of make-believe and fantasy, and the experience is altogether delightful. 
‘The City of Beautiful Nonsense’ is a book of th‘s kind.” . . . “‘The City of 
Beautiful Nonsense’ is well named, but it is not altogether nonsense. It is a 
charming story of the kind of life the idealist makes for himself, and while the 
cold, hard, practical nature would call it nonsense, it is, after all, the best of 
common sense.”—Minneapolis Journal. 


“As pretty and as fairylike as a dew-besprinkled cobweb in the morning sun. 
And at the same time he makes it seem real and as true to all the best and the 
finest in human nature as, for instance, a Balzac novel is true to the worst, the 
vulgarest, and the most bestial. . . . But one is as interesting as the other—if 
you like leisurely reading that twists around through all sorts of unexpected 
bypaths and indulges in all manner of little quips and quaint turns and throws 
little pellets of philosophy at you when you least expect them, and makes cynical 
observations with an endearing smile and humorous ones with a serious face.” 
—New York Times. 


UNSOLICITED OPINIONS FROM READERS OF 
THE CITY OF BEAUTIFUL NONSENSE 


“This book is so charming, so absorbing, and so much the best of all the 
books which I have recently read that I feel like reading nothing else for the 
time being. I know of no one who could have written it but my own husband.” 

A lady who was not attracted by the imaginative side of the book was loud 
in her praise of it as a charming love story. 

One lady has bought twenty-five copies to give away to her friends. A man 
of much culture has given away thus far eighteen-copies. He calls the book 
altogether delightful, and so pure a story that he can give it without question to 
his young women friends. 
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The pure, high 

rade, scientifi- 
cally blended cocoa 
made by Walter 
Baker & Co. Ltd., 
and identified by 
the trade-mark of 
the Chocolate Girl, 
acts as a gentle 
stimulant and in- 
vigorates and cor- 
rects the action of 
the digestive or- 
gans, furnishing the body with 
some of the purest elements of 
nutrition. 






















A beautifully illustrated book- 
let containing a great variety of 
recipes for home made candies 
and dainty dishes, sent free. 


WALTER BAKER & Co. Ltd. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Established 1780 




















KREMENTZ 
COLLAR BUTTONS 


For every special need of 
the particular man. 


Shirt front, round or 

lens shaped heads, rf 
short shank. 

Shirt collar front, lens 
or round heads, long 
shank. 

Back of neck, extended 
head to hold scarf, or 
dome shaped head, me- 


dium shank. 


Sleeves with detached cuffs, dome 
shaped, long shank. 


Sleeves above attached cuffs, large 
head, short shank. Also ladies’ 
shirt waists, negligée shirts, etc. 
All dealers. Every button insured. 
KREMENTZ & Co.” *- 
76 Chestnut Street, Newark, N. J. 














of bes materials in a clean 
factory, by well-paid help. 
Every pair warranted — 
penalty, a new pair or your § 
money back. 


BOSTON GARTERS 


RECOGNIZED THE 












OVER BY WELL 
DRESSED MEN. 


sae oh Cotton,25c. Silk ,50c. 
ailed un Receipt of Price. 


GEORGE FROST CO.maxers 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


} bt See that Boston GARTER 
is stamped on the clasp. 





75,000,000 “O. K.” -stexers 


They Add TONE to Your 
Stationery in the OFFICE. "ees 
SCHOOL or HO. 
There mle tt in 
yom use as well as Perfect Se- 
put on or taken 
and finger. 


All en Sead We f —# 
eats Liberal liscoun i “weet 


The 0. K. Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. ‘Nois 


















RAWING INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING INK 
) | ENGROSSING INK 

TAURINE MUCILAGE 
PHOTO MOUNTER PASTE 
DRAWING BOARD PASTE 


OFFICE PASTE 
| VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 
Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 
Emancipate yourself from the use of cor- 
rosive and ill-smelling inks and adhesives 
and adopt the Higgins’ Inks and A dhe- 

















sives. They wili be a revelation to you, 
they are so sweet, clean, well put up, and 
withal so efficient. 

At Dealers Generally 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 
271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Brancues: CaicaGo, Lonpon 
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IMPORTANT 








NEW BOOKS 








TRAVEL Page's FICTION 


IN UNFAMILIAR 
ENGLAND 


By THOMAS D. MURPHY. 


A companion volume to Mr. Murphy’s successful 
“British Highways and Byways from a Motor Car,” 
published a year or two since. A record of a trip 
taken through the most fascinating parts of rural 
England. 


Profusely illustrated, cloth decorative, boxed, 
$3.00. 
By JOSEPHINE TOZIER, author of “Among 


English Inns.” 

A sprightly volume, part fiction and part travel, 
relating the adventures of Susan and her friends 
during their travels and sojourns in the “garden of 
the Mediterranean.’ 

With thirty-two full-page plates in duogravure, 
cloth decorative, $2.00. 


List 





A CAVALIER OF 
VIRGINIA 


By THEODORE ROBERTS 
Love,” etc. 

The scene of the present story is laid in the old 
chivalric days of colonial Virginia. It is a strong 
romance and easily the finest story Mr. Roberts has 
yet given the rez ading public. 


Cloth decorative, 


MY HEART and STEPHANIE 


By REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN. 

A goodly tale of love and mystery, dealing with 
the intrigues and causes celebre of the Austrian 
Court. It continues also the stirring career of the 
American girl, Frances Baird, the heroine of Mr. 
Kauffman’s detective story of that name. 


Cloth decorative, 


S, author of “Captain 


illustrated, $1.50. 


illustrated, $1.50. 


Other Recent and Important Travel Books 





IN WILDEST AFRICA 


B~ PETER MacQuUEEN, F.R.G.S 

“It supplies excitement enough to serve even the 
most impatient appetite for unting adventures 
until the return of Theodore Roosevelt.”—Boston 
Herald. 


Illustrated, cloth decerative, boxed, $3.00. 


INNS and Taverns of Old London 


By HENRY C. SHELLEY, author of ““Untrodden 
English Ways,” ete. 

“Mr. Shelley is to be commended for having 
told the story of these ancient houses in concise 
and straightforward style. His book is historically 
valuable as well as entertaining.’”’-—Chicago Inter- 





Ocean. ° 
INustrated, cloth decorative, boxed, $3.00. 





THE SPELL OF ITALY 


By C AROLINE ATWATER MASON, 
“The Mystery of Miss Motte,” etc. 
“This author makes us understand the spell of 
Italy where many other writers have written with 
the same object but without such success.”—The 
Browser in the Club Fellow. 
With colored frontispiece and forty-eight illus- 
trations in duogravure, boxed, $2.50. 


From Cairo to the Cataract 


By BLANCHE M. CARSON. 

“Mrs. Carson took a genuine interest in all she 
saw and much of her spontaneous joy got into her 
pages.”—Los Angeles Times. 

. Profuseiy illustrated from photographs, 
$2.50. 


author of 


boxed, 





TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND READERS HAVE READ THESE DELIGHTFUL 
BOOKS WITH A WARMING OF THE HEART AT EVERY PAGE 


ANNE OF GREEN GABLES 


most moving and delightful child since the immortal 


“The dearest, 
Twain. 


ANNE OF AVONLEA 


“A book to uplift the spirit and send the pessimist into bankruptcy.” 


Nicholson. 


(18th Printing) 


Alice.”—Mark 


(8th Printing) 


—Meredith 


By L. M. MONTGOFIERY. Each illustrated, wherever books are sold, $1.50. 
If YOU haven't met ANNE yet—get acquainted. 





L. C. PAGE & COMPANY, Publishers 


Boston, Mass. 
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Two Books of Unusual Interest 





THACKERAY in tue UNITED STATES 


1852-3 1855-6 


Including a Record of a Variety of Thackerayana 
By 
GENERAL JAMES GRANT WILSON 


Since the publication of the very elaborate edition of this valuable 
book five years ago many suggestions have been made to the author and 
publishers, that a less expensive edition of this work should be offered to 
the public. To meet that wish the present edition is issued at about one- 
third the cost of the two volumes published in 1904. ‘To make it possible 
to publish the matter in one volume of appropriate size, the Bibliography of 
Thackeray's Works, which appeared in the original work, has been omitted, 
while six interesting and characteristic Thackeray drawings have been 
added to this popular edition. In other respects the matter is the same as 
in the former edition. 








Profusely illustrated, large 8vo, cloth, net $3.50. Postage, 30c. additional 








MEMOIRS OF AN AMERICAN LADY 


With sketches of manners and scenes in America 
as they existed previous to the Revolution 
By 
MRS, ANNE GRANT 
With unpublished letters and a memoir of Mrs. Grant 
By 
GENERAL JAMES GRANT WILSON 
This genuine picture of the life of our ancestors in New York State 
prior to the Revolution has long been out of print, but some few years ago 


the Memoir was reprinted in a somewhat expensive edition. We now offer 
a new edition at a very low price. 


With 15 illustrations, 8vo, cloth, net $2.50. Postage, 21c. additional 








DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


THE BOOKMAN, A Magazine we, THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
of Literature and Life qi ye ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
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Every Great City is Calling for Him 


LL over the country, in every great centre of thought and activity, there is a 
A loud -call—‘*A Sign Out”—for “‘The Man Who Knows.” Reliable, up-to- 
date, authoritative knowledge, instantly producible, is in constant and urgent 
demand, and is adequately rewarded. It is just this kind of information that is im- 


ee” The New International 
Encyclopaedia 


—the most complete, and most modern reference work in existence. The ONLY 
one abreast with the times. That it is authoritative, the names of its Editors-in-Chief: 
—Daniel Coit Gilman, LL.D., Harry Thurston Peck, Ph.D., L.H.D., and Frank 
Moore Colby, M.A., are a sufficient guarantee. These scholars of world-wide fame 
were assisted in the preparation of this great work by over 400 specialists of equal 
standing. The New International Encyclopedia comprises 


20 Volumes — 16,328 Pages 100,000 Subjects 7,000 Illustrations . fo 


A-small initial payment will plae THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPADIA . e 
in your possession—a trifling monthly sum will pay the balance almost before you realize it. od Ra 








v Po x é 
HOW TO GET THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA a 9s ee 


Fillin the attached coupon, and we will mail you, ABSOLUTELY os © Va Pe 4.2 e 
FREE OF CHARGE, our handsome 80-page painphlet containing illus- ae 6 e a oe 
trations, colored plates, sample pages of text, lists and pictures of a, <? gras se” 
eminent contributors, specimens of bindings, etc.—giving you an  & e” 
exact idea of the excellence of the work and its great value to ade. Ss eo A 
you, and information regarding our easy-payment plan, ys 9D ¢ YH PES 
which enables you to Set # P 
secure the New In- The original picture of “The Man e % Yd “f 
ternational Encyclo- | Who Knows,” printed on extra heavy ug wa rR) 


paper,suitable for fram ing,will be sent ? 
pedia. free to any address on receipt of roc. ” a “ YL oes 


= » ve Pectin fr a 

DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers ye 8 © st at 
372 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY ~ “& OME ge SS 40 
¥ Fes oS ern es eye 
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TWO NOTEWORTHY BOOKS 
(To be Published in March) ~ 


THE HYGIENE OF THE SOUL 


A Memoir of a Physician and Philosopher 
By GUSTAV POLLAK 
Author of “ Franz Grillparzer and the Austrian Drama,” etc. 
12mo, Cloth. Net, $1.26 





’ 

At this time, when the underlying principles of Psychotherapy and the New Thought 

are vital and widely discussed topics, “The Hygiene of the Soul” is a timely and valuable 

book. It deals with the life and works of Ernest Baron von Feuchtersleben, an Austrian 

writer whose principal work, “The Hygiene of the Soul,” first published in 1838, has proved 

to be one of the most successful attempts to present in a popular ‘form the question of the 

power of the will to influence the mind. In Germany the work has reached nearly fifty 

editions. Mr. Pollak’s book is not only the first synopsis in English of this remarkable 

work; but includes a great number of Feuchtersleben’s aphorisms, which are considered by 
many equal to those of Marcus Aurelius, Pascal, or Goethe. 


WILL SHAKESPEARE 


OF STRATFORD AND LONDON 
A Drama 


By MARGARET CROSBY MUNN 
Author of * The Path of Stars,” “A Violin Obligate,” ete. 


12mo, Cloth. Net, $1.20 


Daring as is the attempt to make Shakespeare live again as a vital personality, Mrs. 
Munn’s play has accomplished this task without doing violence to the truth of human 
nature. The first act -begins in 1582 with Shakespeare’s early youth at the time of his 
marriage with Anne Hathaway. The last and fourth act closes with the period directly 
before his return to Stratford from London. The last two acts portray his London life in 
1598, and the inner history of his heart as revealed in the sonnets. The love scenes are 
exquisite; subtle and passionate without a trace of sentimentality. Mrs. Munn’s work will 
be of the most inestimable value. It is a great achievement, since it throws a fresh light 
upon what so many have called the “Mystery of Shakespeare,” and has been accomplished 
with a very subtle appreciation of motives and consequences as they arise and work them- 
selves out in the human heart. In this play Shakespeare lives again with vividness. His 
words seem indeed an index and suggestion of those he might have used. In reading we 
feel that this interpretation of his character was “inevitable’’ and that the real Shakespeare 
has been re-created. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


THE BOOKMAN, A Magazine THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
of Literature and Life ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
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THE REAL 
CHINAMAN 


By 
CHESTER HOLCOMBE 















for many years Interpreter, 
Secretary of Legation, and 
Acting Minister of the United 
States at Peking. 





With 77 illustrations 





A NEW EDITION 





Svo, cloth. Net $2.00. 





DODD, MEAD & ComPpaANy 


PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 





Bh Gaim in Market Valies, 





Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


January 1, 1910 













$1,561,376.88 | 


| Increase in Assets, . 
| 855,626.41 | 









| Increase in Surplus, . . 










| Increase in Re-Insurance Fund 


| and other Liabilities, . 705,750.47 | 
| Gain in NET Premiums, 390,237.82 | 
315,295.84 |} 




























IRELAND: 


THE PEOPLE’S HISTORY 


OF IRELAND 


By 
JOHN F. FINERTY 


President of the United Irish 
League of America 


A NEW EDITION 


Illustrated, 8vo, cloth, boxed 


two vols, Net $2.50 


PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
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SUFFOLK ENGRAVING 
& FLECTROTYPING C0. 


134 West Fourteenth Street 


4067, 4761 CHELSEA 





TELEPHONE NUMBERS :; : : 
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RIGGS HOUSE || Spokmuda 


S. S. Oceana, 8000 Tons 
WASHINGTON, 0.6. S. S. Bermudian, 5530 Tons 


Wireless on both Steamers; also bilge keels 
Forty hours from frost toe flowers. Sailings every 








” 
The hotel “par excellence” of Wednesday and Saturday fromNew York. 
; A. E, OUTERBRIDGE & CO. 
the National Capital. First class in Agts. Quebec 8. oor Ltd., 29 Broadway, New York. 
2 QUEBEC STEAMSHIP CO., LTD., Quebec. 
all appointments. THOS. COOK & SONS, 245 Broadway, New York 


OR ANY TICKET AGENT, 








Opposite U. S. Treasury; one 
block from the White House. 


“T consider THE 
An iustrated Guide to Washington 111 DOOKMAN the 


will be mailed, free of charge, upon , 
receipt of two 2-cent stamps. best magazine pub- 


lished.” 


0. G. STAPLES, . Proprietor A Subscriber 


Q]| Guide to the Gest Indies 


By FREDERICK A. OBER 
Fully illustrated, maps, routes, etc. 




















16mo, flexible cloth, ‘ ; : ; : ? net $2.25 
16mo, flexible leather, j ‘ ; . special net $2.75 





DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY, Pudlishers 

















_States for the exclusive treatment of Cancer and other 





The Bérkshire Hills Sanatorrum 


For the Scientific and Effective Treatment of 


CANCER 


Without Resorting to Surgical Procedure 
The only private institution of magnitude in the United 






malignant and benign new growths. Conducted by a éa 
physician of standing. Established thirty-two years. ff 
For complete information address 
BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 
North Adams - . - - Massachusetts 
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Include an Ocean Voyage in 





Your Winter Tour 


Let us plan a circle tour from and back to your home city, by 
rail and water, through the New York Gateway via the 


Atlantic, Gulf and West Indies Steamship Lines 





Florida, the Carolinas, Georgia and San Domingo via CLYDE LINE 


Texas, California and Pacific Coast points ; Florida—West Coast, Mobile and 
New Orleans via MALLORY LINE 


Porto Rico, cruises to and around the Island via PORTO RICO LINE 


Dip. 


P LINES 


STEAMSHI 
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Nassau-Cuba, direct service via WARD 


Liberal Stop-Over Privileges 





LINE 


Mexico- Yucatan, direct service with rail connec- 
tions for all important interior cities via WARD LINE 
Wireless Telegraphy 





Address any of the following Tour Bureau representatives for complete 
information and copies of the illustrated Magazine of Travel, the AGWI 
News: Geo. O. Sheldon, 192 Washington Street. Boston; S. A. Monteith, 701 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia; H. G. Wenzel, 290 Broadway, New York. 


CLYDE LINE—MALLORY LINE—PORTO RICO LINE—WARD LINE 


























OLD DOMINION LINE 


AN IDEAL OUTING 


Without an Equal 


A SHORT SEA TRIP 


Old Point Comfort, Norfolk, Richmond, and Washington, D.C. 


Round trip 
tickets, in- 
cluding 
meals and 
stateroom 
berth on Old 
Dominion 
Steamers, 


NEW YORK 


TO 
NORFOLK 
AND 
OLD POINT 
AND RETURN 


$14.00 

















Round trip 
tickets, in- 
cluding 
meals and 
stateroom 
berth on Old 
Dominion 
Steamers, 
NEW YORK 
To 
RICHMOND 
ANG 
WASHINGTON, 
D. C. 
AND RETURN 


$15.00 











ees a 7s sail from Pier 26, North River, foot of Beach Street, New York, every day except Sunday at 3 


W. L. WOODROW, Traffic Manager 


Write Desk C for Illustrated Pamphlet 


GENERAL OFFICES, 81 BEACH STREET, NEW YORK 


. Returning leave Norfolk every day except Sunday at 7 P. M. for New York direct. 


J. J. BROWN, Gen’l Passenger Agent 
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“The Leading Fire_Insurance Company of America’’ 





Statement of the Condition of the XS 


AETNA INSURANCE CoO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


On the 3lst day of December, 1909 
Cash Capital, F ; ; 


Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire), 


Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland), 


Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire), 


Reserve, Unpaid Losses sesgencte 


Other Claims, 
Net Surplus, 


$ $4,000,000.00 
6,529,367.31 
190,609.39 

509,712.94 

90,909.00 

678,807.35 


6,062,704.34 








Total Assets, gers. 
Surplus for Policy-Holders, . 


$18,062,110.33 
$10,062,704.34 


LOSSES PAID IN NINETY-ONE YEARS: 
$119,451,567.10 


WM. B. CLARK, President 


W. H. KING, Vice-President 
HENRY E. REES, Secretary 


Assistant Secretaries : 


A. N. WILLIAMS E.S. ALLEN 
E. J. SLOAN GUY E. BEARDSLEY 
W. F. WHITTELSEY, Jr., “Marine” 














R, 1 
WESTERN BRANCH 7. Z.. bag ee Ss General Agent 


Z, Assistant General Agent 
j. 8. GADSDEN, General Agent, Marine Dept. 
W. H. WYMAN, General Agent 
Ww. P. HARFORD, Assistant General Agent 


E. C. MORRISON, General Agent 
A. G. SANDERSON, Assistant General Agent 


CHICAGO, IIl., 159 La Salle Street 
NEW YORK, 95-97 William Street 
BOSTON ah ‘Kiisy Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 226 Walnut Street 


159 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


NORTHWESTERN BRANCH, Omaha, Neb. 


PACIFIC BRANCH, 
514 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 


INLAND MARINE DEPARTMENT .. . 





Agents in all the Principal Cities, Town and Villages of the 
United States and Canada. 














Dodd, Mead & Company 


Are Going Out of the 
Retail Book Business 








Retaining Only the 





Rare Book Department 





They Offer Their Entire Retail Stock 


(With the Exception of the Rare Books) 


AT CLOSING-OUT PRICES 


Until removal to their new building, Fourth Avenue and 3oth Street, 
large reductions will be made on the books and autographs in the Rare 
Book Department. 


A splendid opportunity for those who wish to secure books at bargain 
prices. From the single volume to the set of standard author in fine leather 


binding. 


THE BURA PRINTING HOUSE, FRANKFORT AND JACO® STS., N. Y. 
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Cleanliness in the house means more 
than soap and water. Many places 
about the house favor foul odors and 
foster germ growth. To employ 
odorous, ill-smelling disinfectants 
which advertise their presence is to 
invite suspicion and criticism. Use 


Platts Chlorides, 


A colorless liquid, safe and economical. It does not 
cover one odor with another, but removes the cause. 





















‘yc MIXTURE 





Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


should be purchased 
for the following 
good reasons: 


** No U who smokes 





SURBR 


ARCADIA & 
MIXTURE 


could ever attempt to describe its delights."* 


The Tobaccos are all aged; thoroughly seasoned. 
Age improves flavor; adds mildness;. prevents 


It is a pure oil, so pure that it is 
positively free from disagreeable taste 


and odor. Children take it without persua- ing, 
sion. It digests readily, does not cling Io =. blending, seven different tebacces are 
to the palate, and never “‘ repeats.”’ Surbrae S “Arcadia” is in a class by itselt— 
one so rich in flavor—so exhilarating in 
It is made and bottled by Peter Moller at his quailty. A mild stimulant, 
own factory at the Norway fisheries—no adulter- AT YOUR DEALER’S. 
: ation possible. Senda for sample 
i Not sold in bulk. You know you get the genuine when 10 CENTS which wilt Ganvelens 
you receive the flat oval bottle bearing the name of THE SURBRUG COMPANY, 


+ 81 Dey Street, New York. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO., NEW YORK, Sole Agents cd 


have been established over 60 YEARS. By our system of 
eg Sy every family in moderate circumstances can own } 
ib D 10 OSE piano. We take old instruments in exchange and } 
ba 

















soo the new piano in your home free of expense. Write 
for Catalogne D and explanations. () 7 


vose & SONS PIANO CO., Boston, Mass. 


























